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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1849, 


PRICE 
Boiped Ration, Be 





fhe convenien 
for the 


Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. 
sad other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


ce of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
Bavupbry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, 


ondon. For France 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





HIRK BECK COURSE of PRACTICAL 
} CHEMISTRY.— —UNIVERSITY OOLLNES, LONDON.— 
BEN L’ LESSUNS A two hours am at a reduced fee, for 
rm ractically en n manufactures, Masters of Unendowed 
_ d Ushers, are admissible to this s Class. The Course will 
oe important ordinary operations of the Laboratory, 
Manipulation, Preparation of Gases, Acids, and Salts, 
ivalitative and quantiontive & cee eng The instruction will 
: b a by Mr. CAMPBELL, Dem rator, under the direction of 
Gree Enanam, on M tONDAYS and THURSDAYS. trom ? te 
, commencing on the 17th May. Fee, including the cost of 


T. HEWITT KEY, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C.AT KIN SON, Secretary to the Council 


f 573,188. 


poy AL , AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


ED 

MAY GENERAL NEEtiNG of the Members will be held 
ware, 01 UESDAY, the 23nd of May, at 12 

— = By Order of the Council, ” 

May 1, 1839. JAM S HUDSON, Secretary. 


DOYAL LITERARY FURD. Instituted 1790, 
Incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
Genius aud Learning and their Families, who may be in want 
‘Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the the wee 
President—The ep Te of LA 
SIXTIETH ANNIV ARY DINNER ‘of the Corp 
ay place in hie aaa Hai, on WEDNES Day, 
of May, Lieut.-General the LORD VISCOUNT HARD: 
aE, hac B., in the Chair. 
One Guinea each, may be obtained at Freemasons’ Hall, 
fom the Secretary, at the Chambers of the © ‘orporation, 73, 
Bussell-street. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


0DEL DRAWING.—Exeter Hall, Strand.— 
DRAWING TAUGHT from models, the best method of 
sing to sketch from mature. Morning classes for ladies; 
hn s Tasses for ladies and ‘gentlemen. Terms 203. for 20 
Private lessons given. Schools and families Kk 
particulars, with models, drawings, &c., may be obtained 
ir. Gandee. 19, Exeter Hall. 


ORD & GEORGE, Litnocrapners, 54, 
Harton Garpen, beg to announce that they execute in the 
manner every variety of Lithographic Drawing and Printing, 
my and in colours, including Portraits, Views, Architec 
and P A cal, G ¥,and Animal Sub- 
; Plans, Maps, Music-Titles, and every description of Plain 
jmamental Writing, at prices more moderate than are usually 
—Specimens and Estimates of Work in a superior style, 
amore economical description, furnished when required. 


TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS. 


DLACK’S AGENCY and OFFICES for 
) PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, English or Foreign, 
ly or Weekly, in the most central part of London, with a 
manding shop front, extensive warehouse-room, and private 
pting-houses. Agencies undertaken on very advantageous 
ms, with the assistance of a ane ) eomnty connexion.—Apply 
No, &, Wellington-street, , North 8 nd. 


ITN vans Publisher and Wholesale 

















— 
lier, in a long-established business, is desirous of 

ti be agentleman of capital to join him. The opening is 

micuarly favourable; and a liberal arrangement will be made 
ssuitable party, either to take an active part in business 

erwise. Amount ‘of capital required about 4,0000. .— Inquiry to 

made by letter, addressed to A. B., Mr. Giraud’s, 7, Furnival’s 


WEDDING and VISITING CARDS executed 
in the most elegant styles. A gentleman's name, plate, 
W best visiting cards, for 42. Gd.; lady’s, 68. A great variety 
yal, papier maché, tortoiseshell, and other fancy card-c: 

and biotting-cases, travelling writing- -desks and dress- 

maieiice of all sizes, inkstands; writing papers, at 9d., 
eid and 2s, 3d. the packet of five quires ; and every article i in 
try of the best quality and lowest prices. — — At Linnirn’s, 

. facing Catherine-street. 


ASHIONABLE HERALDIC NOTE 

PAPER, STAMPED ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, 

AYERS, &c. IN PERFECTION.—A crest, or beautiful three- 

cypher die, for 10s. 6d.; 1,000 wafers, stamped therewith, 

a adhesive cream laid envelopes, all stamped with any 
in fail, from ls. per 100. 

as tétablishment is pre-eminent for heraldic die engravings of 

order ; and the stamping in gold colour and silver relief 

d for brilliancy and crispness. en thousand speci- 

View, already executed for Her Majesty's Forces, Noble- 

Institations: &e. &c, 
t Douay, Heraldic Die Engraver and General Stationer. 56, 
Rezent-st t-street, three sven from the County Fire Office. 


ILGRIMAGE ALONG THE LINE OF 
TUE ROMAN WALL.—A party residing at Newcastle- 
‘Tyne and its Neighbourhood peepese taking an EXCUR- 
hare the Site of the famous Roman Wall, which extends 
lisend to the Solway. in the week commencing 25th June 
; tnd would be glad to be oe nied by some of the Anti- 
softhe South. A programme of the intended route may be 
the Curator of the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
dune upon-Tyne, by whom names will be inrolled until the 











sf Newcastle- upon-Tyne, 
y 9, 1849, 





WORAVINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION, Ancient and 


Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, comprising the best 
tof the’ most distinguished Masters, among whom may 
nei —Wille, Edelinck, Desnoyer, Woollett, Strange, 

orehen, Sharp, ollar, Porporati, Earlom, &c.; also 
ibreimens after Titian, Raphael, Correggio, Guido, 
eter Danby, Martin, & 
nts are generally i in fine eonaiites, and have formed por- 
e most celebrated Collections. It may be sufficient to 
mre aes of Buckingham, Sir Mark Sykes, and Baron 
Walgues fr fewarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
eonee Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 


Vocalists (eleven in number) ai re prepared to accept EN- 
GAGEMENTS FUR PRIVATE CONC ERTS; their terms are 
moderate, and répertoire of Music various and extensive—National 
and Classical. Applications to be addressed to Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 


4XETER HALL.—On Monpay Evenino, May 

2ist, will be performed HANDEL’S ACIS and GALATEA, 
to be followed by a CHORAL SONGS, (composed by Miss 
Maciaong,) and the OVERTURE, and MUSIC in the Second 
Act of WEBER: 3 OBERON, Principal Vocal Performers :— Miss 
Lucombe, Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Benson, and Herr Pischek. The Chorus will consist of the 
Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing School. The Or- 
hestre will be complete in every department. Leaprer, Mr. 








CONDUCTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
The Performance will commence at half-past Seven o’clock. 
A Western Gallery, and wre nae - o. 


rea, 
Reserved Seats in Area 
Central Reserved Seats 
Tickets may be had of Mr. J. W. Parker, 445, West Strand, at 
9, Exeter Hall, of the principal Musicsellers, and at the Apollo- 
nicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 
‘ Just published, 
UST of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
modelled by Count D’Orsay. In a nang Porcelain, 8 inches 
high, price 21. Sent free into the counter, rece ost- | 
office order for 1. 28. 6d. CATA "or "ST A’ TOETTES in 
Parian and ooo with 30 at ad sent free on receipt of 
three Postage s' 
Joseph Scndall” Paint George's Gallery, 21, Old Bond-street. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 








nd 
Moveable Figures for the same; 
Air Pump; Electrical ha Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to comh atticle, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. : per post, 1s. 34.—C. W. Cottins, 
Royal Polytechnic Metitution. London. 


| BONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUOTIONBERS, | 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, Us. 

~a Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engra’ vings, pew | 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Salesat Auction. 
O* 

pr ghee pas and an ample supply of every other recent 

Work of meets and interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S 

SELECT LIBRARY ; and i coals be secured by Subscribers 

at ON E GUINEA PER ANN Literary Institutions and 

Book Societies are supplied in all A of the Country on liberal 


terms. For Prospectuses apply A Saaneas Epwarp Mupig, 28, 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-squ: 








pper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, M 


E HUNDRED COPIES of MACAULAY'S 





Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
THE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


May be obtained for perusal in any quantity at Tue Britisu 
AND Foreien Pustic Linrary,Conpdvuit-street, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
Loxpoy. The great accommodations afforded by this extensive 
and valuable Library are now rendered as available in every part 
of the Kingdom as in the Metropolis, by arrangements with the 
railroads, steam vessels, and the reduced postage. Catalogues and 
Library Boxes gratis. 
Terms of subscription sent (post free) on application to Messrs, 
Saunpens & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
(THE NEW BOOKS cannot be continually 


purchased, This is fully established. Were the cost o fthem 
disregarded, the space for them must be unlimited, for the influx 
is perpetual, A large central depét is the only medium through 
which they can be economically and satisfactorily obtained ; and 
this is the basis of BULLS NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM. his 
mode the new works pass in regular succession through the ends 
of the Subscribers, and, at the end of the year, are shared gratis 
among them, to the extent of two guineas’ worth to each, accord- 
ing to their choice. The ~ eer? is Six Guineas per enna, 
by an order for which, and a list of books, supplies may be ob- 
tained in all parts of the kingdom. Orders to be addressed to 
Mr. . Butt, Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 





ICHARD A. C. LOADER’'S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
21, Pavement, Finsbury, bees most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the oe articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned mate: _ 
Sweep-back mahogany caaies, with noe om, in 1 best 
satin- ore ta ‘ . 
with fast seats 


itto 
Mahogan. conan to match, from.. 
Solid mahogany loo tables. polished . 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed, yes ones 
in daras' 
Couches to match, from 


size 
i oe chests of aenwers, from 
Dressing glasses,from .. 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from: 
21, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LO. 
*** Particular attention is called to the oo. 


fat ttt 
a2eounow 
eccoocooeae of°20 








Sales bp Auction. 
Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


putTtic K & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
pore, bes Pic sadilly, on MONDAY, May Mth, and ar rate 
day *clock most punctually, an interesting COLLECTION of 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
from an early period | to the present time, including Autographs of 
Royal Personages, Noblemen, Statesmen, Judges, Bishops, Am- 
bassadors, Commande re, Poets, Artists, Musicians, Actors, and 
others, most of which are Mery ie some ae historical records, as well 
as of literary and autographic inter 





4%’ Established above 60 years. 


ay now be viewed. C italogues will be sent on arplication. 


UNGARIAN SINGERS.— These celebrated | Violins, Tenors, 









; 


Private Exhibitions, ‘Painting, Chromatrope. and } \ 
y-Hydregen and Table Micro- | 


| of MINERALS, ainongst which 


| nets of Mahogany, the property of HENR 





Violoncellos, Double Basses, and other 
Musical Instruments, the Stock of Mr. KENNEDY, of 


Oxford-street, retiring from Business. 

Ty. > . . 
pu TTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Music 
d and ie ee Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, May 18th, at 1 o'clock 
most punctually, the STOCK of INSTRU MENTS. of well-known 

high character, manufactured by Mr. KENNEDY, of Oxford- 
atest: consisting of 50 io, = Tenor Violins, 35 Violoncellos, 
12 Double Basses ; together with some fine old Cremona and other 
instramente, former y in the collection 3 the celebrated Drago- 

ti; 3 modern Harps by Erard, others by Erat, Delveau, and 
Stumpf all in first-rate condition ; two 64 octave cabinet ~y ow 
for & 64 octave semi-cabinet Pianoforte, a 64 octave grand 
Pianoforte by wood, in Spanish mahogany case; Guitare, 


Flutes, Horns, &c. 
May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent 


on application. 
i" R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
on TUESDAY NEXT, May 15th, and two following days, at half- 
past 12, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, the Library of HENRY 
JEREMY, Esq. Barrister at-Law, dec (by order of the Exe- 
cutors) ; inclu ing the Modern Reports in Law and Equity com- 
et to the Present time; Runnington’s Statutes at large, to 
12 Vict.; Pvtersdorff’s, Viner’s, and Bacon's Abridgments ; 
Jarman 's Con’ eyancing, by Sweet; Treatises and Books of Prac- 
ice; and an extensive Collection’ of Private and Local Acts of 
Parliament.—To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Mr. Heuland’s Annual Sale. 
R. J. C. STEVENS By to announce for 


SALE, at his Great Room, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on MONDAY, May lith, atl Qelock precisely, a COLLECTION 
are some of the latest discoveries, 
select Crystals of Diamonds, Sapphires, and many rare substances ; 
also three handsome Cabinets of rare Foreign Wood Wy two Cabi- 
"HEUL ND, Esq. 
May be viewed on Saturday the 12th, and 9... + now had. 


The Furniture, Gobelin Tapestry manufactured for the Em- 
peror Napoleon, Splendid Egyptian Chimney Piece, and 
the Pictures of His Highness the PRINCE LOUIS NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE, President of the French Republic. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

fully give police that they have received the commands of 
lis Highness the PRINCE LO 4 ag ype BONAPARTE 
toSEL , byAUCTION, on the Pre; 3a, King-street, St. 
Jaines’s- -square, 0 on MONDAY and TUESDAY. May ist and 22nd, 
ad 1 o'clock precisely, the ovegant mes ern FURNI URE sup) lied 

y Messrs. panting, GOBELIN TAPESTRY, CHIMNEY- rh ICE 
of EGYPTIAN GRANITE. and the Collection of ITALIA N and 
FRENCH PIC "TURES and ENGRA VINGS, splendid ASTRO 
NOMICAL TELESCOPE, &c. &. of His Highness the PRINCE 
Kep tis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, President of the French 

epublic. 

The Furniture comprises a rosewood Drawing-room Suite, 
Chimne Glasses in elegant frames, Brussells Carpets, Ormold 
Clocks, Dining Tables, Sideboard and Side Tables, a mahogany 
Four-post Bedstead, capital W inged Wardrobe, Cheval Glass. 
Washing and Dressing Tables, &c. ; also the Service of Ohina and 
Glass, &c. Among the Pictures are a grand Altar-piece by oe 
letto, the Virgin and Child with Saints, and wep wo. vot 
the early Florentine School ; “The Ronastory., by Granel ; 
dalus and Icarus,” An David; *The Death o Attain. att Gauthe- 
rol; some modern Italian Landscapes ; a apne te Cow D'Orsay ; 
an elaborate Medicine Chest ; Engravings, glazed, &o. 

May be viewed Friday = Saturda: preseding. im 
had of Mr. Netlam Giles, Solicitor, 32) Tinco incola's Inn- ie 





Law Books. 






































Mr. Banting, St. James’s-street; and at eo Christie & 
son's flices, Sane. street, St. James’ ‘s-square. 








Pri ce 5a. 
MEE’S ELECTRO. METALLURG Y.—A very 
limited number of the Second Edition of this valuable Work 
has been reprinted, and is now on sale. 
—enene & ° ‘0. Paternoster: row. 


{LECTRO- BIOLOGY ; on, = the Voltaic Mecha- 

Ms nism of Man. By AL FRED SMEE, F.R.S. 

“Mr. Smee’s work does him infinite credit.”— Psychological Rev, 

“Should Mr. Smee's researches be confirmed by other investi- 
gators, he will obtain an imperishable name in the records of 

*hy: siological science."—Morning Post. 

* Electro-Biology, the electrically active state of the animal 
economy, is a study of the highest importance.”— Atheneum, 

“ A valuable contribution to science and literature.” 
Horne & plc ne gate-street. 
' READE’S NEW I 
| EV ELATIONS of LIFE, | om POEMS. 
By JOHN EDMUND Paps, 
Author of * Catiline,’ ‘ Italy,’ &c. 
“In the Revelations the ne _ turned over so many deeply 
interesting pictures of life : ono is the expression of & psrma- 
nei nt form of human thought.”— D, 
“There is more sustained thowebee more placid strength in the 
* Revelations of Life’ than in the author's antecedent works, whi 
have made his name familiar with the public.”—Atas. 

“The principal poem has the merit of an elevated pu epese 
thoughtfully expounded, | omnastiy enforced, and illustrated by 
great power one panty Atheneum. 

London : John W. "Parker, West Strand. 


___ Longman & Nod 





“In 1 vol. small folio, bound, price 1. ila, Gd. just published 
QKE STCHES of NATIVE LIFE in INDIA, 
‘ &c. By Dr. C. R. FRANCIS, H.E.LCS. Bengal Establish- 
ment. Consisting of 22 coloured Plates, with descriptive Letter- 
press. Many of the scenes depicted are illustrative of Scriptural 
passages. 

have a charm proverbially harens the reach of art'— 
they are true, It is no slight merit v that this volume adds 
much that is new to the Oriental Library.” — Home Newe, 
“They will, in various ways, aid the reader fi miliar with the 
history of Inc dia.”"—Era. 
“These lithographs represent with much fidelity the strange 
ceremonies, scenery, custoins, &c. of the ‘ far East.’”"—Er Moi 
Bold at Messrs. Grindlay & Co.'s, 68, Cornhill, 


THE ATHENAUM CMay }3 





—— This day, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 128. r : 
PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY, or a Month in 


Switzerland during the Summer of 1818 By JOHN 
FORBES, M.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with 20 We odeuts, post 8vo. 158 

TISITS to the MONASTERIES of the LE- 

VANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 

Contents, 

Coptic Convents of the Natron Convent of Santa Sabba. 

2 Catastrophe at the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem. 
Monastertes of Meteora. 
Monasteries of Mount Athos. 


e8. 
Convent of the Pulley. : 
Monasteries in the Necropolis, 
Thebes. 
The White Monastery. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORK BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SECOND VISIT to the UNITED STATES 
of NORTH AMERICA. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.S., President of the Geological Society of London. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW 





This day, 2nd edition. revised. 2 vols. feap. vo. 
pH SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. 
MERVILLE. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Shortly will be published, 3 vols. Svo. 
IVES of the LINDSAYS; or, a Memoir of 
4 the Houses of Crawrorp and Barcarres. By LORD 
LINDSAY. To which are added, Extracts from the Official Cor- 
respondence of Alex. Sixth Earl of Balearres, during the Maroon 
jar; together with Personal Narratives by his Brothers, the 
Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay ; and by his 

Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SO- 


FREELAND’S POEMS. 
Now ready, post 8vo. price 63. 
OEMS. By H. W. Freevanp, Esq. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 

* Its pages abound with evidence of graceful and tender thought, 
scholarly accomplishment, and poetic fancy.”"—Church of England 
Quarterly, January. 

* The author is a very good translator.”— Bell's Life. 

“The author seems most happy in his translations, especially 
those from Lamartine.”— Morning Herald. 

“ The translations of Lamartine’s Gulf of Baya’ we think sur- 
passes the original.”—Lierary Gazette, 

“Of the translations we may particularly mention the fine ver- 
sion of Lamartine’s noble address to Lord Byron; and of the ori- 
ginals, *The Swimmer, *Lines supposed to be written by an 
Orphan Girl left at School during the Holidays,’ * The Dying 
Huntsman,’ * Lines on the Death of an only Brother,’ and * Ospurn 
her not,’ are our favourites.”"— Wetminster Review, January. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street ; and sold by W. 
Mason, Chichester. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











I. 
The History of Civilization and 
PUBLIC OPINION, By W. A. MACKINNON, M.P. F.R.S. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 21s, bound. 


IL. 
King Arthur. By Sir E. Bulwer 
LYTTON, Author of‘ The New Timon.’ 2 yols. 15s, 
Ill. 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy and 


EPISODES in ANCESTRAL STORY. By J. B. BURKE, Esq. 
Second Edition. 2 vols, 24s. 


Iv. 

The Supplement to Burke’s His- 
TORY of the LANDED GENTRY, with Index, comprising 
References to all the Individuals (upwards of 100,0u0) mentioned in 
the work. 1 vol. 25s, bound, 


Vv. 

The Castlereagh Memoirs and 
CORRESPONDENCE, Vols IIL. and VI., completing the Irish 
Rebellion and Union. 

vi. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of 


SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, Ambassador at Dresden, 
Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1793. 


2 vols. 258, 
vil, 
Sam Slick’s New Work, The Old 
JUDGE; or, Life inaColony. 2 vols. 2is. 
Vill. 


Sketches from Life. By the late 


LAN BLANCHARD. With . Memoir, by Sir E. BULWER 
4¥T N. Cheaper Edition, 3 vols., with Engravyings by George 
Cruikshank, &. 15s. bound, . ” ee 


The following are just ready :— 


IX. 


eee 
The Popular Edition of Mr. 
DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY ; or, The New Generation. Complete 
in 1 vol., with Portrait of the Author. 6s. bound, 
x 


Adventures of a Greek Lady (the 
Countess de Stephanos), the Adopted Daughter of the late Queen 
Caroline. Written by Herself. Comprising Curious Anecdotes 
and Particulars of Queen Caroline and her Suite, not hitherto 
known. 2 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 





This day, in post Svo. (pp. 596), price 128. 


ANUAL of MINERALOGY ; or, the Natural TONS BOTANIC x 
M History of the Mineral Kingdom : 5 ie aman PAXTON S_ BO! ANIC AL DIC TION 


Introduction to the Science, and Descriptions of the separate | ; comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all 
Species, including the more recent Discoveries and Chemical | known in Britain, with a full explanation of Technica) Te 
Analyses. By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.8., Assistant Secre- | Prepared as an instant resource and standard of consultatig” 
tary to the Geological Socicty. myo all lovers of Horticulture in every branch 4 
ce eee - = P * . *x* For the convenience of persons possessing the F 
A copious and able compilation.”—Spectator. | the SUPPLEMENT is published separately, rice be a ea 


mn Price 58. in cloth 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouve rie-street, “a 


This day is published, price 16s. in cloth, gilt edg. Y 
ought down tothe present ico 


ARY. 


A. & C, Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Cv. London. 





LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
This day is published, in 100 Plates, Folio, 


THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS MADE ON THE Spot By Mr. LAYARD. 


MR. LAYARD'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





$$$ 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 6s. 


A RESIDENCE IN SIERRA LEONE, 


DESCRIBED FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON THE SPOT, AND FROM LETTERS TO FRIENDS AT Hoe 
By A LADY. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Lately published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN 
DURING A JOURNEY TO THE OASES OF SIWAH. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Esq. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DESERT, 


EXP. 





M 








Just published, neat cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 


Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 





THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fow! in general, 

The Guinea Fow), 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Sreckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Tamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 


The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 

The Pea Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Poland Fowl, 
Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowl 


The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


‘Contains a good deal of useful information, pleasantly presented, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and vi 
by disquisitions of the naturalist.”—Spectator. 

**Full of amusement and instruction for the lover of nature.”—Railway Chronicle. : 

** By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. It is delightfully written, and full of practical kno 
ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and he 
had the assistance of numerous active friends in different parts of the country."—Midland Counties’ Herald. ‘ 

** At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate inforn 
tion on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls. It is evidently the work of a gentleman, a scholar, and 
naturalist ; and will, we have no doubt, in future be THE TEXT-Book of all admirers of the feathered tribes domestica 
by man for the sake of profit or pleasure. An additional guarantee for the excellence of the work is given in the . 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette.’ ” 

Leeds Intelligence 

“ The title of this book might lead a person to suppose that it is a mere hand-book to the poultry-yard—an ess) 
the treatment of fowls. It is something more than this, however; it is a most entertaining book for the general 
evincing great observation of nature, and the working of a most inquiring mind. It reminds us much of ‘ White's Nate 
History of Selbourne,’ and we cannot give it higher praise.”— Weekly Chronicle. — 

“We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to a subject much neglected in farming operations, 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention be given to it, viz., the breeding and rearing of dou 
poultry. The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and has intossl 
impression that the management of poultry will never pay. That their mismanagement does not pay, and nee 
are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the right direction would soon afford proof that no portion ot 
farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which prev! . 
this department. In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon's very valuable and useful bo: bs 
published most opportunely for our purpose of again urging upon our friends the importance of this branch of ho , 
ployment. The work itself has already been printed in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the pu = 
amended and improved form, Simple as the subject of that work may be supposed to be, we can assure our agricu 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual. It gives the evidence of practical investigations 
is totally free from ail theoretical notions. It is written from the results of careful and continued observation 
habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to Mr. oly 0 
efforts, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the ony 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”—Old Bell’s Messenger. 


Published by James Marrnews, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL Gale™ 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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New Bi R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
‘ION = , 
VARY 


6. al Pg NOW READY. 
hnica Tem 
ae taf 
"se inept ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. 


“+ 
1% 


a RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS.* 
1, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 
NARRATIVE OF AN 
EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE SOURCE), 
EH, OF THE DEAD SEA. 


From the German of WERNE. 


—_——___. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 








ROBERT BELL, ESQ. 


K, MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


AT HOME. Forming the Concluding Volumes of THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





J. PENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


THE SEA-LIONS; OR, THE LOST SEALERS. 
ERT. By the AUTHOR of ‘THE RED ROVER.’ 








HERMAN MELVILLE, ESQ. 


MARDI; AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘OMOO’ and ‘ TY PEE.’ 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
Naw BURLINGTON- STREET, May 2, 1849, 


NEW WORK BY THE ‘OXFORD GRADUATE.’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Fourteen Etchings by the Author, price One Guinea, in an ornamental binding of 
embossed cloth, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 


Author of ‘ Modern Painters.’ 





London: Smitn, Etper & Co, 65, Cornhill ; 
Who have lately published, 


wl, 

THE FOURTH EDITION OF MODERN PAINTERS. Volume I. price 18s. cloth. 
— SECOND EDITION OF VOLUME II. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
) Fowls, 





sland Fowls 
On the 30th instant, in 1 vol. imperial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d., Lithographed in three tints, and slightly coloured, 


THE CITY AND SIEGE OF MOOLTAN. 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES TAKEN BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER THE SIEGE. 


1es, and vari 


ractical kno 


y; and he | 
. ‘ By JOHN DUNLOP, M.D., 
oe Assistant-Surgeon to H.M. 32nd Regiment ; 
s domestical With Letterpress Descriptions; giving a Complete History of the Siege. 
in the fad 
seat ” The Work will contain Views of Mooltan from various points before and after the Siege—Scene of the Murder of Vans 


+ Intelligence Aguew and Anderson—Edwardes’s Troops—General Courtlandt’s Artillery—Inhabitants of Mooltan—Camel Driving— 
d—an essay Camp Followers—Portraits of Moolraj Singh’ 3 brothers—Struggle in the Streets of Mooltan—Portrait of aoe Edwardes 
zeneral read “Explosion of the Great Magazine—Views of the Great Batteries—Funeral of Henry Vans Agnew and S. 








. Anderson— 
Vhite’s Natu Scenes in the Trenches, and a Portrait of Edwardes. 
perations, London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
1g of dome ancien 
_— Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, with a coloured Frontispiece, 
n 
portion of & I T i | ‘ 
ih pe CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 
C wh 
ch of their THEIR RELIGION, CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, AND MANUFACTURES 
he public ix ia 
ur a erica ‘The Evils arising from the OPIUM TRADE, with a Glance at our Religious, Moral, Political and Commercial Intercourse 
estigation, with the Country. 
srvation of t ee _ 
to Mr. Dist! By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A., 
t the only? Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
“Mr. Sirr has brought a lawyer-like mind to the subject,—and generally continues to elicit something new PAC 
.AL G ‘pic he takes up.” —§ Spectator. . . ee ene ee coe 


London: Wau. 8S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


| J IFE in its ORIG cn, GRADATIONS, 
4 


FORMS and ISSUES. A SERMON, By the Rev. G. 
BUSH. Price 3d. : 
Letters to a Man of the World disposed to 
| Believe. Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES 
GUAYS. A New Edition, revised by the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 
8vo. 33. cl th, lettered 
Hodson, 1 





's Tnn- “passage, Fleet street, Le yndon 








| This day is published, om ’ D. ead 12s, 6d., with numerous 


ati 
NTRODUCTION “TO. “M ETEOROLOGY. 
By DAVID P. THOMSON, M.D. Edin. 
A Systematic Treatise, wherein the laws of that important 
branch of Natural Science are explained by numerous interesting 
facts, methodically arranged and familiarly described 
W ili am Blackwood & Suns, Edinburgh and London 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. . 
Pn TTERS on the TRUTHS contained 


in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By HEBERT 
M vo! M.D. 
J Wiliiam Blackwood & ——. Edinburgh and London 


= Now ready, I arge 8vo. price id 
SUMMARY of the ROMAN ¢ TV IL LAW, 
illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels from the 
MosAIC, CANON,MOHAMMEDAN, ENGLISH and POREIGN 
A W. By PATRICK ae HOUN, L.L.D, and ef the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Ls 
_W itis Renton, mee street. 





THE PRESE RY ATION. “ot INFANTS in 
DELIVERY: being an Mxpesition of the chief Cause of 
Mortality = _ born Childre 
y CHARD KING, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.S.A. 
An ingenio a beoshare” Dublin Quarterly Journal, 
“Worthy the best attention of the profession.” — Ranking’s 
Abstract 
“There is a great deal of truth in the author's statements.”— 
Mev lical Times. 
"it as es to throw new light upon our practice.”— Lancet. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-stree 8 





ono. 








GEORGE SLATER’S PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY. 
TRIFE and PEACE.—The H— FAMILY.— 
Two of a complete edition of FREDRIKA BREMER'S 
ae ELS. Now publishing. One Volume on the 15th of every 
Month, uniform in size, binding, &c. with 
| SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES 
| of Popular and Classical Works, 1émo. handsomely bound in 
| green cloth, gilt, of which are published BECKFORD'S VA- 
|} THEK; EMERSON'’S TWELVE ESSAYS. In preparation, 
| LONGFELLOW's HYP - > peal LAM: ARTINE’S KA P *HAEL. 
ls. each ; free by post, 1s 
| 


iy 





2, Strand. 








Just published, feap. Svo. price 7s. 6d. with Portrait of the Author, 
THE NATURAL 
I ISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES; 
its Typical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filiations, and 
Migrations. a Lieut.-Col. C. HAMILTUN 8 io 
Ih od by Thirty- four coloured Pla 
eet-street, London : W. H. Pang Edinb urgh. 






Highley 








thick sve yume, price 15s, cloth lettered, 

‘HE HORTIC U L TU RIST : or, an Attempt to 
Teach the Science and Practice of the Culture and Manage- 

ment of the Kitchen, Fruit and Forcing Garden to those who have 
had no previous knowledge or practice in these de partments of 
Gagdenine, By,J.C. LOU DON, F.L.S., H.S8., &¢ , Author of * The 
a Gs ardener,” ‘The Enc yclop: iedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture,’ &c. &c.; illustrated with numerous Engrayings on 


= 
= 


London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen Corner, and 1a, Strand. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 
PAROMETER.—A MANUAL OF THE 
BAROME i RK, showing its Construction and Method of 
Use; with Tables for corrections, Heights of Mountains and Dew- 
point ; the Phenomena of the Weather ; and also an account of 


the Aneroid. 
By JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, 
Of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
R & J. EF. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


TO TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND, 
AND IN THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
A Seventh Edition of 
BrAcE ’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


OF be 70TL AND, price < 6d, 


a Third Edition « 


And 
Bue PICTU RESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKEs, price 5a, 
* We have looked carefully through the volumes; they are ad- 
mirably ‘got up ;’ the Segerintions ee accurate, and remarkably 
clear and com; vehensive.”— t- Unio 


* They are really the best ‘as of ‘the sort that have been pub- 
lished.”"— Hood's Magazine 
Adam & Charles Biack, 'E ‘dinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers: 








ust published, in feap. 8vo. price 3a. 6d. cl 
THE DYING GIRL, and OT HER ’ ‘OEMS. 
y SW YNFE N JERVI 
The Dying Girl’ has the higher exe elienci ies of tenderness and 
pathos, expressed in a style of elegant simplicity.”—Spectator, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





PROFESSOR BALFOUR'S BOTANY. 
In crown Svo., pp. 664, with 831 Woodcuts, price v7 "i cloth gilt, 
1A 


} I AL Or BOTANY. 

t By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D. F. 4; & R.S.E. 
Professor of Medicine and Botany inthe University of Edinburgh. 

Part 1. Vegetable Anatomy, Organography, and Physiology. 
Part 2. Systematic Botany, Taxonomy, or the Classification of 

Piants.— Part 4. Geographical Botany art 4. Fossil Botany. 
Apec pdix—Use of the Microscope in © “ie and Examinin 
ants, Herbarium, &c.— Index and G1 
Jan J. Griffin & Co, 53, Baker street, <-— an-square ; and 

R Griffin & Co. Glas Ww 









In 4 vols. Svo. price 3/. dedics ated, by p permissic ) Prince Albert) 
: israel of the PHLLOSOP HY of MIND. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY 

‘me entirely congratulate the author.and still more the public, 
ppeaiauce of this great work, Britann 





Al 

Blakey ‘’s Free Will. Seo. 2nd edit. Price 8s, 
slakey’s Logic. With List of Works on Logic. 
j 2nd edit. 5s. 
London: Trelawney Saunders, 5, Charing-cross 
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~~ Just published, with Woodeute, and a Mapof the Localit ks ales Sa tot sail — 
iteaaipin fesp ara a oth, Se oe Ream, Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, _— 


[HE , BALL AD of EDWIN and EMMA. 


sMasrations by FREDERICK Tr DINSOALE Ea Ee VIRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOV E L, 

Bowman, Harvard casties Joh Atkineon, ne Bells F&A. THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 

Gratis Cty poft 4 Stamps). x... i done ond sarnntns wat foone of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions, and cannot fail to become one oy . 
Williams ¢- RNorgate’s Wineliooa a more clever book, or one that will afford a greater amount of Amusens 

Catalogue of German Gooks. 


M neu Edition. 
44 Wenrietta- Street, Re itiees LADY ALICE; OR, THE NEW UNA. 


** This work will excite an intense interest. It is the most brilliant début since ‘ Vivian Grey.’ "—Court Journal 
London. 














Also just published, in 3 vols. 


i +#,* Qua 
on w ready, in 1 vol. post Bre a HE SOUL : = and the Tra 
HE ATTRIBU TES OF THE SOU 

FROM THE CRADLE, and the Phil hy of the Divine ’ 
Mother, detoctin the y a asia, or fundamental error, of the TH E N EW E DITION OF BU RK E Ss PEERACE (ME 
Schools, and deve’ gy ect Education o' ‘ y 
By Re BERT. oh MBERTON, Es T 4 fa 
London : Saunders & Otley, Condait-s vstreet, AN D BA RON ETAGE, 
I. price2s. IS NOW READY, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT TO THE PRESENT TIME, from the Person 
A LITERA ." T R ANSLATION of ST. Communications of the Nobility, &c., in 1 vol, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s. bound, 


-AUL'S on D SE 
of AR eg ET STEItMAN: Peet eanE ee Ss ‘** The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Suyn, THE SE 


* Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek **This work has long maintained its ground as the best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage ani 


Manuscripts.’ Baronetage, and as the first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Giobve. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 








js now pat 
a 2 Maps, 
in Gas Sa pallial, pelea tn. Sees ter peck for Se: 42 Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great ree printed, 


u 
pu ‘SCIENC E of LIFE; or, How to Live, and 
What to Live For, with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, and NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CRICHTON, 
Self-management ; together with instructions for securing healt 
longevity, and that sterling state of happiness only attainable 


mY ee te ie Now ready, complete in One Volume medium 8vo. bound in cloth, price 16s. |, THE IN 


London. Hon. A 


NEW WORK RK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


This Mem 
Now ready, the First Number, price 1., of al 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE . R I c H T O N. 
AND OBSERVATION OF - e he 
T)AVID_ COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, An Pistorical Romance. she 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: (which he never - 
meant to be published on any account.) By CHARLES DICKENs, By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


be regen ene by E aAbLoT K, Browne. To be completed in ai > Ancier 
[wenty Monthly Numbers. 3 2 we 
ae Bradbury & Evans, 1, Bouveric-street, With Eighteen magnificent Tiustrations in Steel, Gila 
HE This day is published, price 7a. in cloth, BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. » Bthne 

Ee LADIES’ COMPANION to the ¢ eam 
‘1 FLOWER GARDEN. By Mrs. LOUDON. The Fifth Cnapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. The 
Edition, in which the information is brought down to the present —— Shes 


tir ag 
; Londons published for the Proprietor by Bradbury & Evans, 11, NEW PUBLICATIONS. | Hale's 


Bouverie-street. the 
(This day is published, in 1: mo. price 3s. (d. cloth lettered, ae F ‘ : Eth 
I 


NHRISTIAN DUTIES as essentially CON- x ~ ; 
/ DUCIVE to PROGRESS in the SPIRITUAL LIFE. E U G E N E A R A M. ¢ Vocat 
London: F. & J. Rivins gton. Manchester: Simms & Dinham. tive 


KEY TO RUTHERFORD’S MATHEMATICS, By Sr EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. of ( 


Just published. bound in cloth, 8vo. price 78. y ; Rditi yith a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by HABLOT K. BROWNE. . 
KEY to RUTH ERFORD'S EDITION of A New and Cheap Edition, with a New Preface by the / or, and rontispie y HW oH dregs This Me 
JX HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, a3 adapted Ee ee 
to the Course of Tost ruction now pursued in the Ros al Military 
ym ny had oolwich. ¥ Cc sper Se peagrage to all the Me )xercises, . 
rom the Beginning of Simple Equations toth nd of the Course. T 74) \e | a ’ T al T \ \f 
By JAMES HICK, Esa. Teacher of Mathematics in the Liver | RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS | THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
poo echanics’ Institution. 


T TNT T a A! a] 

The New Edition of RUTHERFORD'S HUT- IN NEW SOUTH WALES. OF THE ADRIATIC, 1L OBSE! 
TON’S MATHEMATICS, 8vo. cloth, is now ready, price 128, ities, tt _ . ‘ saiosae — 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Chez apside; and | With SKETCHES of MEN and MANNERS, NOTICES of | Including CROATIA, and the SOUTHERN PROVINCES of th 
Edword Howell, Liverpool. the ABORIGINES, GLIMPSES of SCENERY, and of AUSTRIA. Maps 
GORDON’S INTEREST TABLES. SOME HINTS to EMIGRANTS. By A. A. Paton, Esq IIL VIE 
Just published, a new edition, bound in roan, 12mo. price 5s. 62. : > tins Ciiesta,. ae Sen a ~~ Bet - of the Bure - pee 
[NTE oREST TABLES AT FIVE PER CEN T. By Joserpn Puiprs TowNnsenD. Author of ‘Servia; aay awe 7 an 0 Ny ARC 
from, 1 Day to 365 Days, 1 Month to 12 Months, 1 Year to 10 Post 8vo. cluth, 9s. y . cont 
Years, With Tables showing Interest at 5 per cent. reduced to eeebentienete With Maps and Views. Rar: 

4, 4,34, 3, 24, ond tet ee on A spore om or Brokerage, se 2 vols. 8vo. 22¢. 

&e. Ks GORDC ccountant. 
*x%* By these Tables, the interest of any sum not exceeding 1000. THE LIF E OF ROBE SPIERRE. ty. ACC 
and fc rany number of days not exceeding & 265, can be obtained by . _ with 
ction. | For example :—* Reqaired the interest of 84. for | With EXTRACTS from his UNPUBLISHED CORRE- THE . 
21 devs ? On coraing to ‘page 2 , Sapeniee te, - — oe. pr ~ SPONDENCE m * . the I 
cipal, is the answer 2 $d intere nd, to fine interest s _ > h ° 
any sum carapace l. for any number of days not exceed! ng ‘ cae ROMAN CE OF THE PEERAGE; vs 
100, it is only necessary to reverse the time for the sum, thus :— By G. H. Lewes. x y. ¥. SKE1 
“ Required the interest of : 3 50l. for =o dope, By a to page Post Bvo. cloth, 9s. Or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTOR up fi 
), opposit t th f is the ansy ¢ 2d. é » JS. 
‘etavent Tip calecting the tgpe,'ragera bas b en | id to clea poland a By GroroeE LILLIE CRAIk. DORE 
isti 35 i i f 7 1 figures at the 


j s hope ased fa o the eye in running r TIN N Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 
tena wil ivy 1, cn yagi qn em th = = running MY U N CLE THE CU RATE. ¢ d Lp SS TL GR: 
Oriftin & Go, Glare, 2% O% Pancrasiane, Cheapside; and) ny the AUTHOR of ‘The BACHELOR of the ALBANY,’ —— ae 
nt and ‘THE FALCON FAMILY. y 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. ee : NER: 
QELENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARNING In 3 vole. post Bro. A BOOK FOR A CORNER; §,,,, 


























to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Or, SELECTIONS in PROSE and VERSE from Authors in r 


i DAPTRD to the FRENCH. Written expressly for the THE HISTORY OF WONDERFUL the Best Suited to that Mode of Enjoyment. with 


English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLenporrr.  &8vo. edition, With an Introduction, and Critical Notices, 


ee ae oe th. IMN : VIL si 
2 APTED D to the rT: ALI AN. Written expressly for the INV EN TION S. By Leten Hunt. — 
Det h'Stu en by Dr. #. OLLENDOK rrice 1Cs. cloth ® = 3 = 4 es : Tp ANELIN. aU. 
‘AD APTED to the <3 RMAN. W ritten ‘expressly ~ 4 With numerous Illustrations. With Eighty Hlustrations by F. W. Hume and oe leis 
Eng h Student. Ry Dr. H.G.OLLeNporrr. In2 Parts. Part 7 “—— - 2 vols, small 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
ith edition, price lta. 8vo. cloth. Part IL. 2nd edition, price 12s, Small Bvo. cloth, 5s. 2 vols. small Bvo. cto By 
8yo. cloth. The parts sold separately. 
KEYS to the ITAL IAN, FRENC il, and GERMAN SYSTEMS. 
Prepared by the Author. Price 78. each, cloth lettered. 
or ee who desire to avail themselves of the B ARN AB R DG 4 
» notice that these are the ouly English editions i awl U I a 
ne y Dr. udorff; end he deems any other tctally 
te for the purpose of English instruction, and for the By CHARLES DICKENS. 
tion of the method so strongly — a y Captai " BROWNE 
a a writers. hey should be orcere y 1 Cher tT - Yew Prefac > the J and a Frontispi by H. K. BRC NI 
er’s name; and to prevent errors, every cory of A New and Cheap Edition, with a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispice by aaa 
ti “ 4s signed by himself. Crown Bro. cro, 


met Whittaker & Co.; and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of London: Cuapman & HALL 186, Strand 
") le . . - > . P 
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“AM VIERICAN LITERARY ACENCY. 


JOHN WILEY (of 161, Broadway, 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Agent, Aldine Chambers, 


New York). 


Paternoster-row, London. 


BOOKS PURCHASED FOR THE TRADE AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
pooKS MAPS, and PERIODICALS, &c. can be imported—the single copy or quantities—from the United States in 


> 4 


fom five to six weeks’ time. 


Those ordering will be pleased to say if to be obtained from America, if not in stock. 


BOOKS are shipped direct, if required, from New York to Havre, Bremen, Leghorn, St. Petersburgh, &c. 


PACKAGES are 
packet. Works for revi 
inserted, &e. &e. 

+* Quantities 


made up weekly at this Agency for New York, Boston, and 
iew, for correspondents, for friends, can be inclosed, and forwarded as addressed. 


Philadelphia, by steamer and sailing 
Advertisements 


of the following new and valuable AMERICAN WORKS have just been received by the late Steamers ; 


aud the Trade are respectfully informed that they are now ready for sale :— 


THE 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF ITS TRANSACTIONS 
Js now published in one large 8vo. volume, sewed, with 
9 Maps, price 16s, extending to 637 pages, beautifully 
printed, and embracing the following papers. 


| THE INDIANS of NORTH-WEST AMERICA. By the 
Hon. ALBERT GALLATIN. 


This Memoir, tehich comprises 318 pages, is devoted lo the 
Sollowing subjects :— 


a Geographical Notices—Indian Means of Subsistence— 
Climate—Topography. 

> Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexico—The River 
Gila and its Vicinity. 


¢ Ethnological Remarks — The Polynesian Language — 
The Chinese—New Mexico—Climate, &c. 


i Hale's Indians of North America; being an epitome of | 


the volume from the Exploring 
Ethnology and Philology. 


Expedition on the 


¢ Vocabularies of North America, exhibiting a compara- 
tive view of the Indian Languages—The Languages 
of California—Miscellaneous Notices. 


This Memoir is illustrated by a coloured Map, showing 
the Ethnology or Geographical Divisions of the 
Indian Tribes of North America, a Map of the Val- 
leys of the Rio Grande and Rio Gila, and an Ethno- 
graphic Map of Oregon. 


IL OBSERVATIONS on the ABORIGINAL MONUMENTS 
of the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By E. G. Squizr. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. 


I. VIEW of the ANCIENT GEOGRAPITY of the 
ARCTIC REGIONS of the AMERICAS, from Accounts 
contained in old Icelandic MSS. By Professor C. C. 
Rars, of Copenhagen. 


ly. ACCOUNT of a CRANIOLOGICAL COLLECTION ; 
with Remarks on the Classification of some Families of 
the Human Race. By Samve. G. Mortoy, M.D. 


¥.SKETCH of the POLYNESIAN LANGUAGE, drawn 
up from Hale’s ‘ Ethnology and Philology.’ 
porE DwiGur. 


VLGRAMMATICAL SKETCH of the LANGUAGE 
spoken by the INDIANS of the MOSQUITO SHORE, 
By ALBXANDER J. COTHEAL. 


Vi. PRESENT POSITION of the CHINESE EMPIRE, 
im respect to the Extension of Trade and Intercourse 
with other Nations. By S. WELLs WILLIAMS, 


"ML SKETCH of the MPONGWES and their LAN- 
GUAGE; from Information furnished by the Rev. Jolin 
Leighton Wilson, Missionary of the American Board. 
By Tuzopore DwiGur. 


APPENDIX. 


PROGRESS of ETIINOLOGY : an Account of recent Geo- 
graphical, Archeological, and Philological Researches, 
tending to illustrate the Physical History of Man. By 
Joy RK. Bantusrr. 


THE CALIFORNIA GUIDE BOOK. — Notes 


of Travel in California; comprising the prominent Geogra- 
phical, Agricultural, Geological, and Mineralogical Features 
of the Country; also the Route from Fort Leavenworth, in 
Missouri, to San Diego, in California ; including parts of the 
Arkansas, Del Norte and Gila Rivers. From_ the Official 
Reports of Col. FREMONT and Major Emory. One large 8vo 
sewed, 42. 6d. 


Ww ESTERN AMERICA, including Cali ifornia and 





By TuEo- | 











th Maps of those Reg ions, one ° Sacrame 
1ARL £ Ss WIL K Y. 


Orege on, W 4 
le 
8vo. 3 Mars, 


. fro mm actual Surveys. 
e American Exploring Mecheditiot n. 


CYCLOPEDIA of MORAL and RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTES; a Collection of nearly Three Thousand Facts, 
Incidents, Narratives, Examples, and Testimonials, enbracing 
the best of the kind in most former Collections, and some 
hundreds in addition, Original and Selected. The whole 
arranged and classified on a New Plan. With peophons Topical 

and Scriptural Indexes. By Rev. K. ARVI . With 
an Introduction by Rev. Georce B, Curver, D 5 . 


On OBSTETRICS. — The Science and the Art. 
By CHARLES D. MEIGS, M.D, One large handsome 8vo. 
with 12) Illustrations. 2s. 

By 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW LEXICON. 
ROBINSON. Third Edition. A Hebrew > 
of the Old Testament, including the Bib c 
the Latin of Prof. Grsenivs, ‘by Dr. Epwarp Kontyson, of 
New York. With Corrections and Additions. Third Edition, 
1849. One large 8vo. 11. 11a. 6d. 


The AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL. 
Being a Practical Treatise on the History and Domestic 
Economy of the Honey Bee. By J. B. Miner. 35 Woodcuts, 6s. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the HEAVENS, and 
CLASS-BOOK of ASTRONOMY ; Cee age by a Celestial 
Atlas. By ELIJAH H. BURRKITT , A.M. One thick 12mo., 
and fulio Atlas, coloured Plates, +s. 

AMERICA 


The BEST WORK on AMERICA.— 

and the ANE RICAN PEOPLE. By FREDERICK VON 
KAUN Professor of History in the University of Berlin, 
&e. T a from the German by Wituiam W. Turner. 
Une large 8vo. (512 pp.) lis. 


DESCRIPTION of OREGON and CALI- 
FORNIA, embracing an Account of the Gold Regions; to 
which is added, an Appendix, containing Dese riptions of 
various kinds of Gold, and Method of esting its Genuineness, 
With a large and accurate Map of Ore; zon and California, com- 
piled from the latest authorities. Price 3s. 


BARTLETT'S DICTIONARY of WORDS and 
FRR ASES USED in and PECULIAR to the UNITED 
ATES. 8vo., (412 pp.) price 16s. 


WEBER'S THEORY of MUSICAL COMPO- 
SLTION, treated with a view to a naturally Consecutive 
Arrangement of Topics. From the German, by James F. 
Warver. 2 vols. Svo. (1234 pp.) price 288. 


ARTISTS’ and AMATEURS’ GUIDE in OIL 
PAINTING, principally from Bouvier, Merimée, De Montal- 
bert, &c. 12mo, (300 pp.) price 88. 

PERFUMERY, its MANUFACTURE and USE. 
From the French i hy cebnast and others, with Additions ont 
Improvements. By MPBELL MORPIT. 12mo. cloth, 98. 6d. 


The AMERICAN 
Useful Knowledge for 1849, (Similar to Knight's * 
Almanac and Companion.’) &vo. 58, 


HASKELL and SMITH’S Complete, Descriptive, 
and Statistical GAZETTEER of the UNITE ‘I ST ATES, 
brought down to the latest dates. The best published. 6vo. 
(764 pp.) double columns, price 242, 

ELEMENTS of CIVIL ENGINEERIN 
an Atte’ gy » Consolidate the Principles of the various Opera- 
tions of t vil Engineer into one point of vie w. For the 
Use of Studen ts and those who may be about to embark in the 
ere fession. Hlustrated by 9 Copperplates, containing 273 Fi 

and interspersed with various useful Tables. By JOH N 

LLINGION. Civil Engineer. 11.1 


An r LEMENTARY COURSE of INSTRUC- 
TION on ORDNANCE and GUNNERY; prepared for the 
Use of the Midshipmen at the Nava Sel 1, Philadelphia. 
Together with a concise Treatise on adapted especially 
to the use of those engaged in Steam Navigation. By JAMES 
H.WARKD, Lieut. U.S.N. New Edition, with an Appendix, 12s, 


PRESIDENT WAYLAND'S NEW WORK. 
TWENTY-ONE SERMONS, delivered in the Chapel of Brown 
University. By FRANCIS’ WAYLAND, President ot the 
! niversity, Author of ‘Moral Scie Political Economy.” 

Second Edition, one thick 12mo. (: 128 pp. ) &8. 6d. 


NO’ rES ofa HOME MISSIONARY.—Mysteries 
of City Life; or, Stray Leaves from the World’s Book : bein 
a Series of es, Sketches, Incidents, and Scenes, foundec 
upon the Notes of a Home Missionary. By JAMES 3 
&vo. cloth, 68, 

HISTORICAL NOTES on the DISCOVERY 
end PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS of the STEAM- 
ENGINE; with References and Desc riptre n to accompany 
the Plate of the American C ondensing Steam Engine for River 
Boats. By FREDERIC COOK. 1I8mo. with the Plate hand- 
somely coloured and mounted on rollers, 18, 
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seat ae 8vo, price 218, 


4 - oF + 
KB * A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
L on... Orger & Meryon, 174, Fenchurch-street 


Ser BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECT 
J Just published, 2nd edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

» IIT. ON MAN'S POWER OVER HIMSELF TO PRE- 
VENT OR CONTROL INSANITY 


Also, lately, 
No. XV. THOUGHTS AND 0 date ows OF A STATESMAN. 
_ William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, royal Svo 
NOTES on the CATHEDR AL “LIBR ARIES 
LAND. By BERIAH BOTFIELD. 
illiam Pic Kering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, with Notes of 
rs E mE hl 
F ‘E CTS in the PRAC TICE of LIFE 
ANCE, and Suggestions for their Remedy. By 
xANDEN ROBEKTSON, W.S 
Irr & Co. Amen-corner, Ps aternoster- row, London ; Men- 
zies, ‘Welpeao street, Edinburgh ; M’Glashan, D’Olicr-street, Dublin. 
—Price 1s., or sent free on receipt of 18 postage stamps. 
nate a Just published, price 5s. cloth gilt, aie 
‘OLA MONTI; or, the Story of a Genius. 
A Tale for Boys. ” By ort Author of * How te. Win Love, 
&e. ‘ke. Illustrated by Frank 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & 6 10. 25, Paternoster-row._ 

Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3a. in ¢ " 
NEW MANUAL of PERSPE \CTIVE, 
for all Classes. Lllustrated by numerous Engravings. By 

. WHITTOCK. 
80, uniform, price 38. 


The MANU AL of IHERALDRY. Being a 
concise description of the several terms used, and containing a 
Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. With FOUR 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
EDITED BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 

‘EVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 
' Containing original Tales, by G. R. James, Esq. Miss 
Pardoe; Martin oper, Esq. ; Mrs, 8. C. Hall; 8. ML. the 
Authoress of ‘The Maiden ‘Aunt;’ the Author of * frank Fair- 
legh ;’ and the Lady for whose benetit it is published. 

George aoe (Rice's Library), 123, Mount street, Berkeley-square , 


small Svo. price 4s, 6d.,a New RAN t 
T H E- RAMBLES. 





AND 


“0 LD {[AN’S 
This Work contains numerous Tales and Lf ogues, illus- 
trating the duties of Churchmen in humble life, and is well suited 
for Parochial Libraries 
Rivingtons, St. P aul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


PERRANZABULOE, BY THE REV. T. COLLINS 
TRELAWNY—FIFTH EDITION. 
In small 8ro. p rice 82, (with Ilin-trations), the Fifth Edition, of 
YERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 
FOUND; or, the Church of England not a new Church, but 
ancient, apostolical, and independent, and a Protesting Chureh 
Nine Hund red Years before the Reformation, 
y the Rev. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A. 
Rater of _ Rew by Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
/olume contains an caeoreeens Account of the History and 
vena recovery of the Ancient Church of Perranzabuloe, in Corn- 
wall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred Years. 
tivingtous, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Just published, 8yo. price 28.; or 2s. 6d. post free, 
PRACTICAL IL LUSTRAT IONS of the 
TREATMENT of the principal varieties of HEADACHE, 
by the Local Application of benumbing Cold ; with an Account of 
the ne ae Anwsthetic Uses of ‘ongelation in DISEASES 
of the SKIN and Surgical Operations; and Minute Instructions 
for its Employ ment, By JAMES ARNOTT, M.D. 
ohn Churchill, 46, Princes- street, | Soho. 
‘HE 


MUSICAL MANUAL. 
B. FONTANA. 


Crown 8yo. 
price 58, bound in cloth extra. 
This valuable work includes both the Theory and Practice of 
Mu and greatly facilitates Students and Masters by Tabular 
ses and Iuterrogative Lessons, not only for Singing, but also 
for Harmony —The author, a talented composer, and a friend of 
Rossini, has just ended in London a life of physical suffering, 
aggravated by the horrible fate of his native town  Breseis 2. 
sondon : ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
THE ANNU AL MISCELLANY. 
sii ‘ Now ready, price 78. 5d, cloth lettered, 
PHE ANNUAL MISCELLANY 
For 1848, 

Containing a Review of the Year, an_ Obituary, Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Persons, an Official Register, and Notes on 
the Remarkable Occurrences of the Year, selected and condensed 
fr om the chronicles of the day, and ar ranged for ready reference. 

“The great merit of this work is its utility for reference, It 
contains a very large and well-assorted mass of information ; and 
by means of a yom index, reference to any subject is made 
easy.”—Morning Herak 

= ab li shed for the conte by Saunders & Otley, Conduit- street. 
?P reparing for publication, in Monthly Parts. 
Du GDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLI- 

4 CANUM:a Niobers of the Abbeys and other Monasteries, 
Friaries, and €: athedral and Cc oy Churches in England and 
Wales, and all such Scotch, Irish, and French Monasteries as 
| in Any manner connected with the Religious Houses in Eng- 

nd. Forming, when complete, 8 volumes in folio, illustrated 
25 0 beautiful Engravings. The proprietors of the new editien 
*Monasticon’ announce their intention to publish this 
important work by subscription, at a reduction in the price at 
which it was originally P ub ished. It is intended to publish the 
work in 25 parts at 20s. ez a part to be published every month. 
Thus securing to the subs s rib rs the certainty, both as regards the 
cost and period for its conipletion. Si ibscribers P referring it may 
be supplied with the work complete, or in volumes half bound 
morocco, at an additional cost of 5s. per volume. T his edition has 
been consideral ly en) and improved, with the additions of 
the late Jon CaLey, F.S.A. Keeper of the Records in the 
Augmentation Office and %G hapter House at Westminster; Sir 
Henry Ex..is, F.R.S. Principal Librarian of the British Museum’; ; 
and the Rev. Lurkevey vee Keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 
The number of ec pies is limited to 200. To prevent disappoint- 
ment, it will be desirable that no delay occur in forwarding the 
names of those desirous of possessing the work. 
Each part or volume wil Phe Senveres in a printed wrapper, and 
numbered according to subscriptio 
London: published for the Propri etors, by T. G. March, 114, 
Jermyn-strect, 


By § Sicnor 
244 pp. and 80 pages of Music, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 


PRINTED FOR 
PARKER, West Strand. 
5 i 


HE COLONIES of ENGLAND ; a Plan for 
the Government of some portion — our Colonial Posses- 
By JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, M P. 
A land there ii 
it fits thy pe aele¢ thither bend 
tnere shalt thou find a lasting seat : 
There to thy sons shall many Englands rise, 
And states be born of thee, whose dreadful might 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bol 
8vo. (On Wednesday.) 


JOHN W. 


T 
sions. 


Now void ; 
Thy course 


wip LIFE in the INTERIOR of CEN 
TRAL AMERICA. By GEORGE BYAM, late ‘rd 
Light Infantry. Fecap. 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 5s. 


of SUMMER TIME in the} 
r Rev. R.A. WILLMOTT, Incumbent of | 
cap. 8v 


JOURNAL 
COUNTRY. By 


St. Catherine Bearwoo 
(THE HOLY CITY: Historical, Topographical, 
nd Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem. By Rev. GEORGE 
WILL a: AMS, M.A, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. The | 
Second Edition, with numerous Lilustration s, and considerable 
Additions, including 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Professor WiL.Is. 
With this Edition is also published, a 
— OF THE TOWN AND ENVIRONS OF JERUS SALEM. 
pied, by permission of Field-Marshal the Marquis of Angle- 
on rom the Original Drawing of the Survey made by Lieutenants 
Aldrich and Symonds, of the Koyal Engineers, under the orders of 
Lieut.-Col. Alderson, commanding the Koyal Engineers in Syria. 
wo large volumes, 8vo. with Illustratio: 5a. 

*x* The Survey of which this is a copy the only one that has 
ever been made by professional Surveyors. ‘Che forms of the moun- 
tains and valleys are for the first time rendered with the accuracy 
of a model from the contour lines of the original Drawings. 

The Plan is beautifully engraved on Steel. by Mr. Lowry, and is 
published with the Historical and Descriptive Memoir reprinted 
from Williams's * Holy City,’ price 9s. ; and also mounted on can- 
vas, with rollers, for use in libraries, schools, &c. price 188, 
(THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the 

HOLY SEPULCHRE. By Professor WILLIS. _ Illus- 
trated by Engravings from Drawings never before published. Re- 
printed from the above Wor! 9 


HE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By JOHN STUART MILL, Second Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo. 308, 
By the same Author, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Second Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
Svo. 68, 6d, 


TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


N the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS of OPINION. By G.CORNEWALL LEWIS, 


Esq. M.P. 8svo. 108. 6d. 

\ TALES; the hala, Social Condition, 
Moral Character, and Keligious Opinions of the People 

Considered in their relation to EDUCATION. By Sir THOMAS 

PHILLIPS. 8yo. 14s, 


] RANDE’S MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 
Sixth Edition, almost wholly re-written, considerably en- 
larged, and embodying all the recent Discoveries in Science. 
fol, 1. contains, History of Chemical Philosophy—the Powers of 
Matter and the Non-Metallic Elements—Chemistry of 
the Metals. 
Vol. If. Organic Chemistry—Appendix of Weights and Mea- 
sures—an also a complete Index, giving more than 
2,000 references 
2 vols, 8yo. 2,060 pp. 21. 58. 


Vj HEWELL’'S MECHANICAL EUCLID. 

With Remarks on Mathematical Reasoning. Fifth Edi- 
ten, > adapted to the ordinary examination for the degree 
of B. % 


‘Py oMAN’s MISSION. The Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Reduced in size and price, cloth, giltedges. 2s. 


‘OVERNESS LIFE; its Trials, Duties, and 
paasnnnnquaante. By the Author of * Aids to Develope- 


By the 


ment. 


MOTHERS and GOVERNESSES. 


game Author. 3s. 





THE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
Grssa's COLLEGE, LONDON 
BY 
W. 8. Bennett. | Rev. S. Crarg. ! 
Dr. Beoucut. } Prof. Hatt. | Prof. Maurice. 
Prof. BERNAYS. | JouNn HuLtag. | Rey. C. G. Niconay. 
Prof. Brassecr. | Rev. T. Jackson. Prof. O'Brien, 

Rev. A. B. S12 TRETTELL, and Henry WARKEN. 


Rev. C. Krxesiey. 


YARISH SERMONS. By 
HARE, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. 


Junius CHARLES 
Second Series, Svo, 1238. 
MWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE = 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Jun., Rector 
Demy l2mo. 58, 


tMONS. 
of Eversley 





NEW WORKS. 


—<— 


HERSCHEL'S OUT- 


Plates and Woodcuts, 15s. 


SIR JOHN 


LINES of ASTRONOMY. 


IL | 
and JESUITISM in its 
TAYLOR. 108. 6d. 

Itt. 


BOTANY. = Trans- 


Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. 


LOYOLA: 


RUDIMENTS, . By ISAAC 


SCHLEIDEN’S 


| lated by Dr. E, LANKESTER, 


MAUNDER’S 


TURAL HISTURY. 


TREASU RY of 


With 900 Woodcuts, 108. ; bound, 12s. 


NA- 


4 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKII. Auto- 


biographical Preface; Vignette by Maclise, 5a. ; morocco, 12s. td. 
vi. 
TREASURY of 


of REFERENCE. Frontis- 


MAUN 
KNOWLEDGE 
pieces, 108. ; 


YDER’S 


and JLiskaRy 
bound, 12. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH,. With 
4 Plates from WESTALL’S Designs, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 148. 


vill. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND 


LITERARY TREASURY. Frontispiece, 10a. ; bound, 122. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Plates 


by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff. 8vo. 21s. ; morocco, 35s. ; 
prools, 4238, 


MAUNDER’S~ 


TREASURY. 10,000 Memoirs. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Frontispiece, 10s. ; bound, 12a 


xi. 
HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE of ENG- | 
LAND. With Wood Engravings, 21e. | 
xi, 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- | 


SURY: Outlines and Separate Histories. Frontispiece, 10s. ; | 
bound, 123, | 


The TEMPORAL BENEFITS of | 


CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. By ROBERT BLAKEY. | 
98. 


PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS | 


WRITINGS. Translated, &c. by GEORGE PEARCE. 8s, 6d. 


| 
LET-| 


| 
| 
| 


xv. 
PROVINCIAL 
Translated, &c. by GEORGE PEARCE. 8s. 6d. 
XVI. 


HALL’S LIBRARY 


53 coloured Maps, corrected. 5l. 5s, half-bound in russia. 


PASCAL'S 


TERS. 


SIDNEY 
ATLAS. 
XVII, 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S § Eighth 
and Niath Annual Reports. Price 5s. each. 7 
XVIIL. 


The SHIP: its Origin and Progress, 
By FRANCIS STEINITZ. Plates, &¢. 508. 





Next week. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. First Series, form- | 
ing a Volume complete in itself, price 18s, 


Next week. 
On the PHILOSOPHY of PAINT- 
ING. By H. TWINING. Numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
Nearly ready. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ES- 
SAYS. From Articles inthe Epinsurcu Review. 2 yols. 21s, 
Nearly ready. 
Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S 
NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES in PEN and PENCIL. 
In the press. 
for SCHOOLS.  Se- 


COOK, M.A., « of H. M. Inspectors of 


POETRY 
lected by the Kev, F. C 


urch Scho 


ne 


{ London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


MR. BENTLEY’s 
LIST OF NEW works 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT yoy; 


——— 


Capt. Sgueh, U.S.N. 
UNITED STATES E XPLORING 
| : E XPEDITION, 


DEAD SE A, AND SOU RCE OF THE - JORDAY 


By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N. Commander of the Rx 


Deditic 
8vo. with numerous Engravings and Maps. 


II. 
J. P. Corkran, Esq. 
HISTORY OF 


THE CONSTITUENT NATION\ 
ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE, 


From February 1848, comprising Personal Sket hes aad bs 
By J. P. CORKRAN, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


111. 
Samuel Eliot, Esq. 


I T ‘ 
THE LIBERTY OF ROME: 
A HISTORY. 
With an Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations 
By SAMUEL ELIOT, Esq 
2 vols, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 


IV. 
Miss Bunbury. 
I ry. ? T . 
EVELYN; 
A JOURNEY FROM STOCKHOLM TO ROME 
A Novet. By MISS BUNBURY. 


2 vols. post Svo. 


R, 


Vv. 


Hon. Henry J. Coke. 


VIENNA IN OCTOBER, 1848. 


3y the Hon. HENRY JOHN COKE. 
2 vols, post Svo. 


J. W. Warre Tyndale, Esq. 
THE BURGER AND BRIGHTO\ 
LEONORA; 


Or, ROMANCE versus RAILWAY. 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, Esq. 
1 vol. with Lilustrations. 


Vil. 
T. Colley Grattan, Esq. 
New Volume of “THE ; Bt. ator NOVELS’ wi 
comprise Mr. T. C. GRATTAN’S 


LEGENDS OF THE RUINE, 


1 yol. neatly bound and embellished, 5 
on a the 31st ind 
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ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION TO THR 


INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


Dr. W. Cooke Taylor. 
MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF 
ORLEANS 


Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the Most Distinguished of 


> during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 


France 


z. 
Henry William Herbert, Esq. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN ANGLER 


NORTH AMERICA, 
Containing an Account of Fish and Fishing in the New World 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 


xI. 
M. Merrimee. 
In 8vo. with a Portrait, 


THE 
CRUEL. 
From the French of M. MERRIMEE, With Notes. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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ON, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1849. 


LON. 


REVIEWS 

Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, 

including their Private Correspondence. 

first published from the Original Manuscripts. 

By Eliot Warburton. 3 vols. Bentley. 
WEN so many works illustrating the Parlia- 
mentary War and its leaders have appeared, 
it ig not surprising that attention should be 
iirected to the opposing party, and a history 
of the Cavaliers undertaken. — 
mentary notices have been given rather than 
extended accounts of the Royalist leaders ; and, 
gngularly enough, even their chief commander 
Prince Rupert has never up to the present day 
been considered worthy of a biography. The 
fact of a large collection of contemporary letters 
preserved by Col. Benett, Prince Rupert's 
geretary, and transmitted by him to his 
descendants, the Benetts of Pyt House, Wilts, 
having been purchased by Mr. Bentley for 
publication, appears to have supplied Mr. War- 
jurton with the suggestion of becoming the 
biographer of one ‘‘so notorious yet at the same 
time so little known” although he took so im- 
portant a part in England's great struggle. 

Very romantic is Prince Rupert’s early his- 
ry,and very eventful his after life. ‘The son of 
that Elector Palatine whose sudden elevation 
tothe crown of Bohemia reads like a page of 
fection, and whose mother, ‘the pearl of Bri- 
nin,” “the Queen of hearts,” was the only 
Suart in whose breast lofty chivalrous feelings 
fund a place,—born scarcely six weeks after 
that father and mother had been crowned with 
weh pomp and amid such eager rejoicings in 
the old Cathedral of Prague,—Prince Rupert 
must have indeed seemed heir to a bright in- 
eritance. Joyfully did the citizens of Prague 
fock to the palace where free admission was 
given to all to behold ‘“ their own prince,”’— 
and great were the feastings. Bethlem Gabor, 
that “name of fear,’ was chosen sponsor. It 
vemed prophetic of the future career of the 
little prince when at his splendid baptism 
Count Thurtzo, as proxy for Bethlem Gabor, 
“received him from the archbourgravine, and 
transferred him from his mail-clad arms to 
the gauntletted hands of the deputies of Lusatia, 
Moravia and Silesia. Pageants and festivals 
fllowed ; and then, after a few short months, 
the united forces of Austria and Bavaria poured 
down upon the doomed city—the battle of the 


White Mountain was fought—and “ the Queen | 
destitute | 


if hearts” and her children were 
fwitives. In the hurry of flight, little Rupert, 
uot yet twelve months old, was laid down by 


hisnurse; and there he was discovered sound | 


sleep by the chamberlain, who hastily snatched 
iim up and flung him into the last carriage of 
he wretched train that conveyed the mother 
ad child first to Breslau, and thence to the 
tuitle of Custrin :—where, only two days after, 
tis brother Maurice was born. 

Frederic and Elizabeth—the wearers of a 
gal, the expectants of an imperial crown— 
det many repulses, found at length among 
the stern republicans of Holland that shelter 
wd sympathy which monarchy and nobles had 
enied them: Here the first years of young 
Rupert's life were passed, and he was early 
“it to the University of Leyden with his two 
elder brothers. His progress in the classics 
¥s slight; but in the languages of modern 

"ope, in the mathematics, and especially in 
Whatever related to military science, his pro- 
wency was marked. He appears to have 
en the favourite son of his gifted mother ; 


and after the early death of her broken-hearted 


| private soldier.” 


Hitherto, frag- | 


| the cause which now seemed hopeless. 


husband it is probable that she looked to him 


as the one who in future years might maintain 
In 


1635, when scarcely sixteen, Rupert made 







ers, | his first campaign as a volunteer in the life- 
Now | 


guard of the Prince of Orange, “discharging all 
the duties and sharing all the hardships of the 
The following year he came 
over on his first visit to England, and received 
from Charles and Henrietta a welcome recep- 
tion. While in England overtures for his mar- 
riage with Mdlle. de Rohan were made, and 
negotiations were carried on for some time; 
but in the summer of 1637 Rupert returned 
with his brother the Palatine,—* very unwill- 
ingly,” says a contemporary letter, ‘ for being 
hunting that morning, the Prince wished that 
he might break his neck, so that he might leave 
his bones in England.’”’ Accompanied by his 
favourite brother Maurice, Rupert now pro- 
ceeded to the siege of Breda; where he met 
several Englishmen, Goring, Astley, Monk and 
others who in after days were to serve under 
his command. On the surrender of Breda, 
he joined the Swedish forces under Banier, 
and was soon after taken prisoner in a skirmish 
by the Austrians. He was sent prisoner to 
the castle of Lintz, and here endured a cap- 
tivity of nearly three years, “civilly treated, 
although allowed only a page and two servants 
to attend upon him.”’ Here, according to the 
account of his anonymous biographer, whose 


curious manuscript has supplied Mr. Warburton | 


with the foregoing notices—like a very knight 
of romance, his castellan’s daughter fell deeply 
in love with him. A greater advantage, how- 
ever, he derived from the visit of the Arch- 
duke Leopold; who, probably touched with the 
hard fate of the youth of eighteen, obtained 
permission from his brother the Emperor for 
many indulgences, such as ‘‘ playing at tennis, 
to practise with the skrewed gun (the rifle), to 
enjoy all martial exercises,’’ and, more pleasant 
than all, “ to leave the castle for three days at 
a time, hunting or visiting, as he pleased.”’ 
Ere long, these privileges were revoked, and 
“twelve mousqueteers and two halberds 


| watched night and day, over that beardless boy 





in that strong castle.” — 

“Still, youth and its hope triumphed over perse- 
cution. Debarred from all human society, the 
Prince made friends of a ‘ beautiful white dogge and 
a hare.’ The former was given to him by Lord 
Arundell, and was ‘of a breede so famous that the 
Grand Turk gave it in particular injunction to his 
ambassador to obtaine him a puppie thereof.’ It is 
curious to observe this daring and restless man 
amusing himself by teaching a dog that discipline he 


| himself could never learn, and inducing a hare to 


lay aside that fear towards him that he inspired so 
widely even among brave men. ‘ This hare used to 
follow him about, and do his bidding with docility,’ 
having discovered in this wild soldier some touch of 
the same gentle nature that its fellow found in the 
poet Cowper.” 

“The white dogge,” however, lived to see 
his master restored to freedom, and to be so 
renowned, when Rupert had become a name of 
fear, that the Cavaliers in their exuberance of 
loyal devotion drank healths to it,—as we find 
reported in some of the diurnals,—‘ on their 
knees!’ It followed its master through many 
a battle-field, but at length met its death at 
Marston Moor. 

Through the continued intercessions of Arch- 
Duke Leopold, Rupert was finally set at liberty ; 
and on the invitation of his uncle, he came over 
to England.— 

“The wind was fair, and the ‘seas contributed to 
the designes of the Prince, yet his mind went faster 
than his vessell, and the zeale he had speedily to 
serve his majestye, made him think diligence itself 
was lazy.’ Having narrowly escaped the Parliamen- 








tary cruizers off Flamborough Head, they reached 


Tynemouth in safety. Hence they rode post for 
Nottingham, Daniel O’Neale, Somerset, Fox, and 
others being of theircompany. It was evening when 
they landed, but Rupert was not a man to wait upon 
the morning, and immediately calling for horses, he 
set forth, It was in the month of August, but as 
his evil destiny would have it, there came on a 
sharp frost, and his horse slipping in the dark, the 
Prince was thrown with violence and dislocated his 
shoulder. There happened to be a * bone-setter’ 
living within half a mile of where he fell, and the 
limb was set, but it was three days before Prince 
Rupert was able to resume his journey. When he 
reached Nottingham he found that the King had 
gone to Coventry; so, mounting again, he followed 
him. Before he had gone far, however, he learned 
that the King was at Leicester Abbey, where the 
Prince joined him, and received charge of the royal 
cavalry, consisting of eight hundred horse! The 
next day, being the 22nd day of August, they pro- 
ceeded to Nottingham, where the Roya, Sranparp 
WAS THEN SET UP.” 

The view of ‘‘the events preceding the war”’ 
had better have been left out, as only farther 
enlarging these bulky volumes; and the same 
may be said of the following chapter, entitled 
‘* Preliminaries of the War,” which, among other 
extraneous matters, gives us a view of London 
at this period. So far as regards the general 
appearance of the streets, Mr. Warburton is 
fairly correct, but his view of the citizens and 
of their feelings is altogether mistaken. There 
was nothing in old London that at all resem- 
bles “‘the trades and crafts” of the Scotch or 
Continental burghs. The city companies were 
associations of merchants; for all the twelve, 
with the single exception of the Goldsmiths’— 
and these were bankers—were mercantile. 
“And now,”’ he tells us, “this once loyal 
people of London, merchants, trades, masters, 
and apprentices appeared violently Roundhead 
as one man.” We should like Mr. Warburton 
to point out when London ever was a “ loyal 
city’—that is, in the conservative sense of the 
term. As we have read her history, we have 
found her ever foremost in the strife against 
king or prelate; and in 1642 she but stood on 
the same ground as she did four hundred years 
earlier, and flung the same defiance against 
Laud and Charles that she had against Boni- 
face and the third Henry. Independently 
of the religious bearing of the question, the 
decided part which London took throughout 
the contest against Charles is strong proof, we 
should think, to any intelligent mind that his 
government was radically bad. The presence 
of a brilliant court and the consequent influx 
of strangers, and the impulse to trade which 
these would give, might, we should think, have 
aided in securing a party at least for the 
monarch; but London, whose streets had glit- 
tered with shows and pageants — London, 
whose goldsmiths and embroiderers had fur- 
nished the most expensive works,—joined as one 
man in denouncing the King and demanding 
a simpler and freer form of government. 

It is very well also for Mr. Warburton, and 
writers of his views, to point exultingly to the 
nobility and country gentlemen, as though all 
the intelligence were on their side; but whoever 
is familiar with the character of that age, with 
its private and social life, must be aware that 
the London merchant, even the shopkeeper, at 
the very fountain-head of political information, 
had opportunities for forming his opinion 
twenty-fold greater than the nobleman in a 
distant county wholly dependent upon the 
gossiping ‘news letter’ of his paid London 
correspondent,—or the country gentleman who 
in the brief intervals of hawking and hunting 
received from his parson, from the neighbour 
who had paid a hasty visit to London, perhaps 
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from the higgler or pedlar, slight and apocry- 
phal notices of what was going on. It was 
natural that such men as the latter should be 
the advocates of things as they are. What 
was it to them that commerce was impeded,— 
they looked not to trade for support? What 
was it to them that men were pilloried and 
branded for the assertion of free principles? 
—all that the nurse and all the priest had 
taught” had ever held unchallenged sway over 
their minds. It was natural for the Cavalier party 
thus to think and thus to act, —for the privileged 
orders are seldom privileged with a wise fore- 
sight ; but that writers in the present day should 
re-echo their opinions, and while actually 
boasting of popular freedom ridicule and abuse 
the men who gained it for us at the sword-point, 
is as ungrateful as it is unphilosophical. 

Passing over scores of pages in which Charles 
is exhibited alternately as a weak and wayward 
monarch, and as a pious, long-suffering and 
most ill-used prince, together with much turgid 
declamation about ‘dark fanatics and fierce 
sectarians,” and such like,—although it seems 
difficult to ascertain how there could be darker 
fanaticism in rejecting Easter than in keeping 
-it, or in repudiating the surplice than in ad- 
hering to it,—we come at last to Prince Rupert's 
gallant doings in the coming war. 

The author’s remark that ‘‘ the common sol- 
diers of this army, and without doubt many of 
its officers, had little intention of making war 
upon their King,” is childish indeed. It is 
amusing to find the Parliament troops in one 
page represented as ignorant fanatics, and in 
another as having been ‘elaborately taught.” 
The crowning lesson, however, it appears, was 
given by Cromwell, who ‘confided to his Iron- 
sides that he would pistol the King in fight as 
soon as any other man.” Now, this has always 
seemed to us a proof of the clear-headedness of 
that remarkable man. Essex and Fairfax and 
all those who, with arms in their hands and 
determination to use them, still shrank from the 
thought of actual conflict with the King, were 
but putting a cheat on their consciences. What 
if their own pistol did not reach Charles? On 
the very battle-field, directing the charge of 
cavalry and the fire of the artillery, might not 
the sword of the trooper, the bullet of the cul- 
verin do the very deed they shrank from ?—and 
were not they still the responsible agents? 

In all the battles of the Royalists Rupert dis- 
tinguished himself; and his fierce onslaughts 
and cruel pillage of the towns which had stood 
out against him were not likely to render him 
less acceptable to his uncle, as the following 
savage letter to the Earl of Northampton will 
prove.— 

“Charles R.,— Right trusty and well-beloved 
cousin, we greet you well: our express will and 
command is, that you forthwith take and seize upon 
all the provision of victuals of what kind soever now 
remaining in the town of Banbury, and dispose the 
same into the castle for the supply of such soldiers 
as you shall leave there : and when you shall receive 
certain information that the rebels intend to march 
again to that town, we command you speedily to set 
3t on fire and to burn it down, and to retire with 
your horse to some place of safety thereabouts. 
Hereof you may not fail, and for your so doing these 
shall be your warrant. From our Court, at Oxford, 
this 2nd of January 1643.” 

Now, Banbury was a large and very flourish- 
ing manufacturing town at this time; nor could 


the burning it down have at all harassed the 
Parliament troops, for there were plenty of 
adjacent villages where they could be quar- 


tered; but Banbury had passed into a very 
bye-word as a Puritan town, and therefore 
it was singled out for destruction. We have 
no instance of a Royalist town being ordered 
to be burnt by the Parliament. A despatch 





from the Earl of Derby to Prince Rupert shows 
that such revenge was becoming common among 
the Cavaliers. On summoning Lancaster, and 
receiving ‘‘so slight an answer, after await- 


ing it nearly a whole day, J, enraged to see their | 


sauciness against so good a Prince, made bold to 
burn the greater part of the town, and in it 
many of their soldiers.” At the taking of Bir- 
mingham Rupert himself appears to have 
adopted the ferocious system of Lilly rather 
than that of Gustavus Adolphus, under whose 
officers he had been bred. The Royalist 
account, which Mr. Warburton subjoins to the 
opposite statement, admits the charges in most 
part, but vindicates the troopers because they 
were called “devilish cavaliers’’ and “hellish 
traitors,’ and a preacher declared that he ‘‘did 
and would fight against the King.”’ To this appal- 
ling statement the Royalist printer has properly 
appended a note of admiration. We have soon 
after a furious tirade against the iconoclasm of 
the Parliament soldiers; still, we should think 
the burning houses of Cirencester, Lancaster, 
and Birmingham were proofs of as great 
ferocity as the smashing of painted windows. 
Greatly must we lament those injuries to our 
beautiful medizval remains; but is it Round- 
head troopers only who have defaced fair 
imagery and delicate carvings? The ‘“ Popish”’ 
soldiers of Wallenstein and Lilly could commit 
equal ravages. 

The career of Prince Rupert, so far as reck- 
less valour and high spirit could make it, was 
brilliant. On Chalgrove field, at the siege of 
Bristul, at the fatal battle of Newbery, he was 
still foremost, and great was the debt of grati- 
tude that Charles undoubtedly owed to his illus- 
trious nephew. But the King was now under 
the evil influence of Henrietta Maria, and the 
feuds and intrigues which finally disgusted the 
gallant Rupert had commenced almost from 
the very day of her arrival at Oxford. To put 
aside every friend and counsellor whom Charles 
valued and to substitute for them her own 
favourites—men skilful in little else than in- 
trigue and flattery—was the object for which 
she unceasingly laboured; and never was truer 
word spoken than when the Parliament leaders 
declared her to be ‘‘ the Erinnys of the State,”’ 
the very ‘evil genius of the King.”’ Her first 
attempt was to irritate the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, one of the King’s most stedfast adherents, 
—her next, to induce the King to confer on 
the treacherous Digby the joint secretaryship 
which had been held by Lord Falkland, and to 
bestow additional honour on Wilmot, both of 
whom already were endeavouring to thwart 
Rupert in every possible way. Meanwhile, the 
high estimation in which the latter was still held 
by the King encouraged him. The post of Master 
of the Horse was conferred; and when the 
Scotch invasion became imminent, he was ap- 
pointed “ President of Wales,” and received an 
English peerage designating him ‘Earl of 
Holderness and Duke of Cumberland.” But 
the Scotch were pressing onward, and Rupert 
was summoned from Wales to take part in the 
approaching conflict. He raised the siege of 
Latham House; and pressing onward to Bolton, 
gave proof to the adherents of the Parliament 
what measure of mercy they might expect, by 
giving up the town to indiscriminate pillage 
and killing sixteen hundred men! No wonder 
that the Puritans at Marston Moor stood so 
firmly and fought so sternly with the example 
of Bolton before their eyes ! 

For the fatal results of this battle Charles 
himself seems to have been alone answerable. 
That Rupert was unwilling to meet the northern 
army is evident from the fact of the King in 
his letter expressing his ‘mere peremptory 


ee Io 9 
demands, 


and his remark that “if York be} 
‘ 


lost I shall esteem my crown little Jeg” 
‘‘ wherefore I command and conjure you ‘ . 
duty and affection I know you bear Bech he 
; you immediately march with all your tlhe 
the relief of York.” Rupert, thus commande, 
marshalled his troops, “ and at the F 
| 2,000 cavalry dashed into York.’ 


Tt was amis 
; ni 
| darkness and thunder and lightning that th 


hard-fought battle of Marston Moor was won, 

The King’s “happy progress,” ag jt ta 
called, into the West followed in the autum: 
and although he was still on apparently goo) 
terms with Rupert, Goring and Digby ie 
diligently employed in endeavouring to promo 
coolness, if not hostility, between them, 
the 7th of May, 1645, Ci 
his last and fatal campaign ;”’ 
he joined Rupert, who had been active On the 
borders of Wales, The siege of Leicester 
followed ; it was taken on the 3lst, ani 
sacked with the usual ferocity of the Cavalier, 
But their triumph was short; only fourteen 
days after, “the crowning mercy,” the batik 
of Naseby was won. Here, as he ever dij 
Prince Rupert fought most bravely,—but a 
vain. The royal troops were utterly scattered: 
and never again did Rupert or Charles appear on 
the battle-field. Rupert retired to Bristol, ani 
the King to Ragland Castle ; from whence hy 
contemplated visiting Rupert, who still heli 
that important city. He soon, however 
changed his plan, and wrote a very cautioys 
kind of letter,—which is here given. Mean. 
while, Prince Rupert learned what was already 
no secret to those about the King—that the latte 
had determined to go to Scotland; and the fil. 
lowing spirited letter was addressed by him to 
the Duke of Richmond.— 

* My Lord,—It is now in everybody's mouth, that 
the King is going for Scotland. I must confess it tp 
be a strange resolution ; considering not only in whi 
condition he will leave all behind him, but what pro 
bability there is for him to get thither. If I wer 
desired to deliver my opinion what other ways the 
King should take, this should be my opinion, which 
your Lordship may declare to the King. His Ma 
jesty hath now no way left to preserve his posterity, 
kingdom and nobility, but by a treaty. I believe it 
a more prudent way to retain something than tolow 
all. If the King resolve to abandon Ireland, which 
now he may with honour, since they desire unre- 
sonably ; and it is apparent they will cheat the King, 
having not five thousand men in their power. When 
this has been told him, and that many of his offices 
and soldiers go from him to them, if he have nomor 
consideration of such as stay, I must extremes 
lament their condition, being exposed to all ruin an! 
slavery. One comfort will be left; we shall all fall 
together. When this is, remember I have done my 
duty. Your faithful friend, Rupert.” 

* Bristol, July 23, 1645.” 

It was probably the feeling that he could 
not depend upon the word of his uncle, together 
with the desperate condition of the Royalist 
party, that hastened Rupert’s determination 
surrender Bristol :—which was accordingly done 
on the 10th of September. ‘The anger of the 
King when he learned this was extreme; ant 
he immediately issued a proclamation depriving 
his nephew of all his commissions. This portion 
of Rupert’s history is examined at great length, 
and illustrated largely by the letters; and we 
fully agree with Mr. Warburton that he could 
scarcely have done otherwise. Charles, hor 
ever, would not be convinced; and he sent @ 
passport ‘that told him he was to seek his sub- 
sistence wherever he could find it.” To this 
Rupert replied by a very feeling letter ; and sub- 
sequently he demanded an interview with the 
King,—and with his characteristic impetuostty 
“resolved to break through the enemy, #¢ 
proceed to Newark, where the King was.— 

“When he came, the Governor drew out 
receive him; and when he came in, the Prine 
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ye 11247 
ee sould have hi away. | 
desired the King, if he would wave nim go away, he 
ight be tried by a council of war; which he was, 
- cleared, the Earl of Lindsey being present. 
th thing in issue was, the yielding of Brisiol; the 
oe a cleared, and the King signed an instru- 
ment, signifying as much, Then the Governor of 
Newark, Sir R. W illis, having drawn out of the 
town, a8 aforesaid, it was looked on as a crime, and 
he was turned out. Then I rince Rupert and Prince 
Yaurice, Lord Gerrard, Colonel Osborne and Sir 
John James desired leave of the King to be gone ; 
and they had leave, and sent to the Parliament for 
3 pass, and they would give none, except he would 
engage never to serve the King, which he re- 
fused. They went now to Worcester, and there 
resolved to cross over the Avon and go to Wood- 
sock, The enemy had the pass, and refused him 
ssa ge ; whereupon, he borrowed some musketeers 
at Worcester, and beat the enemy, and he came 
and got over and got to W oodsiock, From Wood- 
¢ock the Prince wrote to the King to know what 
he should do ; who sent him, by Colonel Legge, 
a paper to confess a fault, &e. Then the Prince 
gnt a blank paper to the King by Cclonel Legge, 
with his name subscribed, desiring His Majesty 
would set down what he should do, because he could 
not go with the Parliament's leave, nor stay with the 
King’s. The King, w ith tears in his eyes, teok that 
so well that all was at peace.” 

But the machinations of Digby had too far 

revailed with the King to allow the Prince any 
- of restoration to former favour—even had 
the Royal cause been less desperate than it was, 
§o, the hero of so many a hard-fought battle, 
now only in his twenty-seventh year, quitted 
England, with his faithful brother Maurice, to 
sek his fortune, first as a soldier of fortune in 
the French army, and then on the high seas. 
This part of his life is narrated from a manu- 
script account found among the Benett papers; 
and it tells, sometimes very naively, the inci- 
dents that befel the gallant Rupert ‘ by field 
and flood.” After serving nearly two years 
with the French army, Rupert and his brother 
took the command of the Royalist fleet, and 
cruised for some time in the Channel.— 

“The royal cause was now at sea; the whole 
Cavalier system was transferred at once from mili- 
tary into naval details: generals became admirals ; 
colonels, captains ; soldiers, marines ; garrisons be- 
came ships’-crews ; intrigues and cabais were trans- 
fered from Merton and Oriel Colleges to the Hague 
and the royal fleet. The statesmen of the royal 
jatty were the most out of their element. They 
assumed something of a mercantile and appraising 
character ; and it is curious to find Hyde Culpepper 
and others discussing with as much zest the price of 
sugars, indigo and ‘jacoletto,’ as in our first volume 
they speculated on subsidies and fifteenths, and the 
fital ship-money. Through the mass of his naval 
correspondence we may trace a very curious texture 
of warlike and commercial interests. The latter, 
however, is always subservient to the former. If new 
guns for the Antelope or the Honest Seaman are 
required, hides, or, peradventure, elephants’ teeth 
are to be exchanged for them : if the exiled King of 
England prevails on some merchant to cash a bill 
for him, it is always drawn upon Prince Rupert ; 
anda frigate is dispatched for means to honour it. 
Ifthe Palatine’s men become more mutinous than 
usual, from want of pay, he sends them out to catch 
aship for themselves, the first that heaves in sight ; 
they are seldom particular about the flag. And in 
this marvellous manner, the Palatine leads his 
suadrons for four long years through ficets of the 
umgry enemy, with a Blake at their head; not only 
Reelving no money from the King, but supporting 
him and his needy courtiers by his formidable indus- 
ty. He who shall hereafter write Prince Rupert’s 
lie, unencumbered by the responsibility of formal 
dd MSS., will make a stirring tale of his adventures.” 

The Prince subsequently made a voyage to 
Fortugal ; during which “ two proper ships,” a 

Malaga-man,” and other prizes were taken. 
After a short stay at Lisbon, he proceeded 
to the Straits,—from thence to the coast of Bar- 

}, all along making prizes in true buccaneer 





style,—and then “stood away for the Canary 
Isles, as there we might meet with the English 
East Indian fleet.” ‘Thus were the following 
years of Prince Rupert's life passed in frequent 
perils and storms :—in one of the last of which 
his faithful companion and brother, Prince 
Maurice, was lost. In 1652 Rupert settled in 
France; where, according to Evelyn, he made 
a splendid appearance, fascinating half the Court 
ladies with ‘* his noble personal appearance, his 
birds of brilliant plumage, his blackamoors,” 
and perhaps more than all the fame of his 
fancied wealth in gold and gems. 

From this period to that of the Restoration 
Rupert seems to have quite retired into private 
life, and no longer engaged in the field or on the 
ocean. He “found new scenes of unexhausted 
interest in the forge, the laboratory, and the 
painter's studio.’”’ It was about this time that he 
discovered, or perhaps perfected, the art of mez- 
zotinto; he was also engaged in making experi- 
ments on gunpowder, ‘an hydraulic-engine, a 
mode of making hail-shot, and an improvement 
in the naval quadrant.” ‘Truly, few men pos- 
sessed more activity of body and mind, or more 
versatility of taste, than Prince Rupert. At the 
Restoration he returned to England, was sworn 
in a member of the Privy Council, and became 
a member of the Royal Society. He seems to 
have taken little share in public affairs; but to 
have almost confined himself to “ the high tower 
in Windsor Castle,” where experiments in me- 
chanics, chemistry, and natural philosophy 
occupied his time. Only once, at the breaking 
out of the Dutch war, were his services required, 
—and then Rupert was appointed to a joint com- 
mand of the fleet; but the intrigues of the Cabal 
so far prevailed, that just as his ship was weigh- 
ing anchor he was ordered to return on shore. 
The following year he.was re-appointed,—and 
fought with his old characteristic courage. After 
again returning to his scientific pursuits for 
some years, he was again summoned in 1673, 
and fought his last battle against the French 
fleet. From this time we learn nothing more of 
him, save that he died in November 1682, leav- 
ing two illegitimate children,—one Dudley Bard, 
the son of Lord Bellamont’s daughter, the other 
Ruperta, the daughter of Mrs. Hughes the actress, 
—to whom he bequeathed his property. 

The history of Prince Rupert is so eventful, 
and at the same time so little known, that we 
have thus gone over it at length. Its chief 
interest, however, undoubtedly lies in the part 
which he took in England’s great struggle. As 
illustrations of the military history of that period, 
and as supplying many incidental notices of 
affairs, the letters have some value; and the 
story of the Cavaliers is told in these volumes 
with much spirit,—we wish we could add with 
impartiality. 





Curiosities of Glass-Making. 
latt. Bogue. 
TueEreE are few processes of manufacture which 
present so many features of popular interest as 
that of glass-making. Lost in far antiquity, the 
origin of the art cannot be satisfactorily traced ; 
but although the tale of the Phenician mariners 
who employed Nitrum to rest their pots upon 
when boiling the waters of the Belus has an 
air of fiction about it, it is probible that it 
describes the general character of the accident 
by which man became acquainted with this 
beautiful transparent substance. In the ear- 
liest days, when yet the shepherd tribes wan- 
dered in the valleys of the Caucasus, clays were 
moulded into bricks—and even into vessels for 
culinary purposes. The art of the potter is of 
all the most ancient. These bodies, at first 
sun-baked, were after a period hardened by fire; 
and with some kinds of clay (such as contain 


By Apsley Pel- 








silex and an alkali) a very small increase of 
heat would produce vitrification, and conse- 
quently indicate the process by which a superior 
material might be produced from the same sub- 
stances. Among the relics from Nineveh we 
have some, unfortunately fragmentary, speci- 
mens of glass. The Egyptian tombs furnish 
us with many examples; and the existence of 
glass beads and rings among the least civilized 
races of Europe and Asia at an equally early 
period, which is satisfactorily proved, shows 
that the knowledge of glass-making was spread 
with the migration of the earliest races of man- 
kind. 

These quéstions Mr. Pellatt deals with in @ 
concise and pleasing manner: tracing, by the 
aid of examples, the progress of the manufac- 
ture from the rude fragments of the Egyptians 
and the earlier Greeks to the interesting pro- 
ductions of the Venetians who imagined that the 
atmosphere of Murano was peculiarly favour- 
able to the pure transparency of their glass,— 
and onward to the Bohemian, French and 
British manufacture in all their varieties. 

Mr. Apsley Pellatt’s ability as a glass manu- 
facturer has been long known to the public ; 
and we have in this volume the results of his 
acquaintance with the manipulations of this 
branch of industry. We have an interesting 
and instructive book, written in a clear and 
popular style, by one who thoroughly under- 
stands the subject upon which he employs his 
pen. Not only is the history of glass given,— 
but all the little details of its manufacture and 
the mysteries of the glass-house, even to the 
construction of a wine-glass or the formation of 
a paper-weight, are faithfully described. We 
could have wished that the author had entered 
more fully than he has into the peculiari- 
ties of those specimens of ancient glass which 
are preserved—such as the Portland and the 
Naples vases, the Roman fragments and the 
Venetian Mille-Fiore. These are so essen- 
tially different in many respects from anything 
which we now produce, that we should have 
been pleased to have had the advantage of Mr. 
Pellatt’s great practical acquaintance in explana- 
tion of their chemical and physical peculiari- 
ties. The appearance of Mr. Pellatt’s book is 
well timed. Our glass manufacturers are no 
longer annoyed by an Excise inquisition, and 
experiments can now be made without the risk 
of invading the law :—the consequence of which 
is, that already our glass-makers are progressing 
with rapid strides and overtaking those of France 
and Germany, who have long had a monopoly 
in the ornamental glass manufacture. 





A Residence at Sierra Leone. Described from 
a Journal kept on the Spot, and from Letters 
written to Friends at Home. By a Lady. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Murray. 

Wuart amount of work may be implied in Mrs. 

Norton’s editorship of this book—whether it has 

been limited to a mere arrangement of the matter 

and correction of the press, or has extended to the 
supplying of the style—we are not informed ; 
but there is a certain finish in the latter that be- 
speaks the handiwork of one well practised in 
literary manipulation. The most has been made 
of the material—which has been carefully and 
skilfully reduced to form and order. There is, 
at the same time, a freshness about the descrip- 
tions that testifies to original vigour in the 

“Lady” to whose personal obser vations we are 

indebted for them in the first instance. Her 

domestic perplexities on her first settling at 

Sierra Leone, owing to her ignorance of native 

manners, and the growth of her gradual 

acquaintance with the latter, are amusingly 
treated. She could not at first make herself 
understood by the native servants. Asking 
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for a breakfast-cup she received a cream-jug— 
for a large blue-cup, a dessert-plate. She had 
to say “ Go fetch big tea-cup, he live in pantry,” 
before she could make her want clear in respect 
of thecup. In the African apprehension nothing 
is neuter—all things live. ‘They say of dinner, 
‘“‘He live on table.’’ Such an illustration of 
the Coleridgean “‘ Theory of Life’ is at least 
curious. 

It was requisite that the settler in Sierra 
Leone should submit to the compromises which 
the differences of customs demanded. Wanting 
a woman servant, our ‘* Lady”’ found that ‘she 


must be content at first to ¢each a little girl to | 


act in that capacity.” A tiny damsel scarcely 
eight years old had to be trained up by her 
‘*in the art of dusting a toilette-table and fasten- 
ing hooks-and-eyes; but as yet,” she adds, 


“my Lilliputian waiting-maid requires a far | 


greater share of attendance than she gives.’ 
Our authoress in her preface apologizes “ for 
the trivial matter’? which the work contains, 
—and such incidents as these are, of course, 
reckoned among its trifles. In our estimation, 
such minute domestic sketches have real value. 
The manner of life is brought home to us by 
these humble details, intelligible to all. We 
will extract one of these ‘* trifles.”"— 

“ Having often heard that the American Indians, 
and other savages, possess a particular lightness of 
tread, I was quite disappointed to find that no such 
desirable grace belonged tothe Fretown negro, whose 
shoeless foot on the uncarpeted floors falls like that 
of an elephant. This heavy tramp gave way lately 
in one of our people (a sort of a civilized Krooman) 
to the loudest and harshest creaking of shoes that 
ever was heard, so that his footstep on the wooden 
stairs and long piazzas was as if a hundred of those 
little dogs and birds made to bark and chirup on the 
principle of a pair of bellows as toys for children had 
been set in motion at once; and I was greatly amused 
to hear that the man had actually tried on about 
half-a-dozen pairs of shoes—not to consult comfort 
as to their fit, nor yet to gratify vanity as to their 
appearance—but to find out which would make the 
greatest noise in walking, or, in his own words, 
‘which one can talkee good:’ as it seems the blacks 
all think that the loudness of their step adds to their 


own importance and dignity, and consequently, dis- | 


dain to wear shoes that do not creak. One evening, 
after hearing my little damsel read her usual portion 
of lessons, and setting her down to look at a book 
full of woodcuts, to her infinite delight, I opened the 
pianoforte, and was trying what eflect the voyage 


‘talking shoes’ slowly and deliberately ascending 
the staircase. Instead of passing on to the pantry 
(here sacred 
whose peculiar charge, that of the lower rooms, 
seldom calls for his presence up-stairs, stopped at 
the drawing room door, and after a profound rever- 
ence advanced a few paces, bearing in his hand a 
sort of musical instrument, upon which, without 
uttering a single word, he began to play with much 
apparent self-complacency. He continued for some 
minutes not only beating time with his foot, but 
marking it also by a succession of measured nods, 
until I put an end to the performance by asking to 
look at the rude lyre, which he evidentiy regarded 
with great veneration, and with an aspect of most 
solemn gravity he placed it in my hands as if deliver- 
ing up a valuable treasure. It was a simple triangle 
with a few strings stretched across, and gave not an 
unpleasant though rather monotonous note. I asked 
several questions respecting the musical instruments 
of his country, but received no answer that I could 
at all make out, further than that this little guitar, 
or rather harp, of which its owner seemed so proud, 
‘made fine noise too much.’ But the expression of 
his tattooed countenance as he glaneed at the open 
pianoforte, though I had not touched it after his 
unexpected entrance, said as plainly as words could, 
‘Ah, white man may bring grand thing for make 
music, but black one’s own one grand past him.’ ” 

The innocence of the next example is amus- 
ingly primitive. — 





| myself understood. 
to the house-servants), the wearer, | 


strangers, generally asking double or treble the real 
value of their goods, <A story is told of one of them 
offering a pair of miserably lean fowls at some most 
exorbitant price to a European gentleman, who said 
ironically that the black man asked too little, and 
surely meant double the sum he named; he, believing 
“ massa’ was quite in earnest, refused to part with the 
fowls except at the higher price, and after trying 


at last plodded homewards, carrying his lean poultry 


| with him, quite unconscious that the person he had 


at first applied to had been merely trying to shame 
him out of so absurd an attempt at cheating.” 

We have in this book the usual amount of 
locust-flights and tornado-visitations; which, 
with other similar matter, we pass over for 
what offers novelty or amusement. The incon- 
veniences which the writer experienced from 
the native abigails who gradually eased her of 
her wardrobe compelled her at last to take a 
liberated slave-child as an apprentice. Here 
are some of the particulars.— 

* A friend of ours went to the mountain schools 
and chose this little 


of waiting at table. 
and w 


ow 


He speaks English very well, 


rk for white-man?’ his merry black eyes twinkled 


“The country merchants try to impose upon 


they 


| various places in town without meeting a purchaser, | 


until they completely obscure our view 


place beyond the brow of our own hill, Occasiong 
favour us with a nearer approach ; 
keep all the windows shut, to exclude as muchas yy. 
sible the air, which is raw, damp, and chilly bene 
expression, when the fog is actually on the house, j 
is this shutting out of air and prospect together thy 
renders these ‘smokes,’ as they are termed by the 
blacks, so extremely disagreeable to me ; the ten. 
perature within doors being then (notwithstandiny 
the many crannies in the boarding of the piazza, 
and air-holes left by African carpenters and Mason 
under the eaves, and through which the damp cay 
easily penetrate) more unbearably oppressive than 
I ever experienced it when the full glare of the aun 
was on the house. When these most extraordinay 
mists go out to sea, we may almost always look {iy 
rain; but if, afler they have hung about for sone 


| time, giving us a peep now and then of the barmd 


mn asked if he would like to remain here and | 


with delight, the broad row of glittering teeth became | 


visible in an animated laugh, and he replied, with 
a shufle of the foot (the usual accompaniment of 
a negro obeisance), ‘I like.’ The constable 
brought them thither then asked the girl a similar 
question in her own language. She replied to the 
same import with her companion, but was evidently 


rather frightened, her grave and gashed Aku features | 


appearing as if they could not smile—until she saw 
baby, and then, before I knew what she was about, 
she snatched him and began to hug him with the 
utmost glee. I find her intelligent, quiet, and active; 
but she cannot speak above two or three words of 
even the strange sort of broken English used by the 
natives at Sierra Leone. When she wishes to get 
some needlework, which she wisely seems to consider 
a sort of civilized amusement. she comes up, imitating 
the act of sewing with her little black fingers; they 
do not, however, as yet know much about holding a 
needle. In many other instances she talks by 
but I daily give her a lesson in more 
intelligible language by pointing out each article of 
furniture, Ac., and naming it distinctly, until she 
slowly pronounces ‘chair, table, window,’ or ‘ door,’ 
after me. This household change, trifling as it seems, 
has added to my responsibilities, and encroaches 


gestures; 


| greatly upon my time, as, in duty bound, I try to 
and climate had had upon its keys, when I heard the | 


teach my ‘ apprentice’ not only her letters, but their 
meaning, and find it almost impossible to make 
She looks about nine years old, 
and although—as far as reading goes—she knows 
nothing more than her alphabet, can yet repeat the 


Prayer-book catechism by rote, and one or two | 


hymns—utterly ignorant all the while of the import 
of a single word!” 

Two girls whom the writer had previously 
engaged could read English with such fluency 
as to show how well they had been taught at 


meaning of a sentence, nor was it easy to in- 
duce them to learn. They considered that “to 
read”’ was all that was required, 

Amongst all her discomforts, our Lady resi- 
dent found that Nature was beautiful even in 
Sierra Leone—and even during the rainy-season, 
when the fogs, dense and damp as they are, 
prove most unhealthy. We must give the 
entire description :—it is full of minute paint- 
ing, andcheerfully coloured. The fogs to which 
we have alluded arise out of the ravines, and 
brood for hours over the plain, looking from the 
height above ‘like masses of solid lead.”"-— 

“Commonly the land-wind in the morning sends 
these vapours drifting over Mount Oriel ; thence they 
pass along the hills behind and the low ground in 
front (dividing, as it were, to avoid our house) ; 
whirling about like the smoke of some great confla- 
gration, and banking up in grey and heavy volumes, 


who | 





buildings (like a huge birdcage suspended by invisible 
means in the air), a glimpse of the church steeple 
and one cr two of the tall masts of the vessels jn the 
harbour, the vapour rises and rolls up towards the 
hills again, we may expect it to turn out fine and 


tages lS | sunny, although in the depth of the rainy season 
+ girl for me; and also a boy, who | And a fine day in the ‘rains’ is always so much more 
came at the same time, as an apprentice to the craft | 


lovely and bright than the finest day of the dy 
season ; not because coming so seldom, and ¢qp. 
trasted with the many dull gloomy days, but really 
on account of its own intrinsic beauty. There is no 
haze in the atmosphere,—the distant horizon, bills 
shore,—all seem brought near by a magic glass; the 
sea lies stretched out with the gleam of a sapphire, 
and, except for the floating here and there of one ¢ 
those pure white, fleecy clouds, called, in the emphatic 
language of Germany, ‘ Heaven's lambs,’ the sy 
realizes all the beautiful imagery wherein poets ar 
apt to embody their ideas of the firmament’s spacious 
and shining vault. The sky then is indeed blue, the 
sun bright, and the earth green! Yet the woods do 
not present a uniform hue which would tire from its 
sameriess, Not only do you behold every shade of 
green, but many of the trees put forth leaves at fint 
of a delicate crimson, which look like magnificent 
tufts of flowers, and thus give to the bush a richly 
variegated aspect. I have seen one young tree show- 
ing in its upper branches very nearly the hues of the 
rainbow— faint red, deepening into orange and scarlet 
on one shoot, contrasting vividly with the pale prim- 
rose and pea-green of another; while on a third, 
lower down, the colours gradually blending, tinged 
the same leaves at once with shades of the brightest 
purple and darkest olive—the whole glancing in the 
sun like jewels. * * Ever since the ‘rains’ set in, the 
birds seem to have become tamer. Besides the dark- 
crested brown one and the brilliant humming-birds, 


|} we have, fluttering amongst the orange branches ofa 
| morning, the ‘ palm-bird’ (so called from building its 


nest in palm-trees), a lovely creature with brigh 
orange and black plumage, and another scarcely les 
elegant in form, which reminds me of the greenfinch 


| and canary, having a light saftron-coloured head and 


| tifully glossed with green. 


breast, with wings and tail of yellowish brown, beat- 
Yet more striking n 


| aspect than any of these is the graceful little whydah- 


| finch, or, as it is familiarly ca 
| plumage, the ‘ widow-bird 


ed here from its jetty 
Its head and neck are 


’ 


| far more shining and smooth than the richest velvet, 
the colony schools ;— but they knew not the | 





and its tail feathers, which are above twice the length 
of its body, seem as much as its wings to waft the 
bird through the air. To see this mournful-looking 
beauty floating from spray to spray, or lightly perch- 
ing on a stalk of grass with a motion as stately as it's 
ethereal, you would imagine her to be the most dig- 
nified, gentle, and sweet-tempered dame in all the 
feathered creation, instead of which she is one of the 
most quarrelsome, noisy, and self-sufficient ; pecks, 
scolds, and pursues her equals, and flies in the face 
of birds three times as large as herself. Nor must 1 
forget the little rice-buntings, pretty in spite of their 
rotundity of figure, and clothed in sober suit of iron 
grey, almost black, with white cravats round theit 
necks. They are lowly, social, loveable little birds, 
flying in flocks of from twenty to thirty, and seem 
fonder of hopping humbly about in the Bermuda 
grass, than of contrasting their quaker garb with their 
gaudier-attired fellows in the orange and lime trees 
I have heard that in the dry season my unassuming 
favourites put on a scarlet costume, but cannot tel 
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>other it be the case or not. I wish it were in my 
_ send you a description of the sp'endid 
eee I see every sunny day; but like all of 
~ be they never remain still long enough for 
= mine them distinctly, merely settling upon 
er flower a single moment, or enamelling 
= - with their gorgeous hues. A very common 
s ks as if cut out of black satin, and embroidered 
eh ale silk. Another is black with white spots; 
~ P hid broader across its wings than a hum- 
. ug-bird, z also of a rich blue-black, with a belt of 
zht green stretching from the tip of one wing to 
another. There are also many lesser ones all of one 
colour, such as pale blue, yellow, or lilac, that look 
ike fower-blossoms flitting through the air. I par- 
Keglarly observe a small white butterfly in the bush 
ere, t at seems as if it were carrying off a few threads 
ofsik fringe that had got entangled with it. But I 
fund on a narrower examination this appearance to 
ie caused by the hinder wings of the insect being 
jagthened out into flexile tapering points, which 
ove a still lighter air to its graceful body.” 

These beauties, however, require the cultivated 
nind for their appreciation : the Negro intellect 
reduces all to the grossest form of utility.— 

“One morning, whilst M was overlooking 
ihe farm-people clearing the path by the side of the 
took near the garden, on coming to a very fine 
fetree that grows there, one of them exclaimed, 
wite enthusiastically, ‘ Ah, massa! dey plant plenty 
jm in my country for somebody to sit under !? and 
appeared quite delighted at the sight of the tree. 
Bren had M———- not told me it was just what I 
yould like to see, I would have wished to visit the 
yonderful vegetable production capable of calling 
orth admiration from a negro—all of that race, so 
fr asmy observation extends, however they delight 
ithe artificial adornment of gay clothing and glass 
ads, seeming to take a positive pleasure in hacking, 
hewing, destroying, and burning the stateliest trees 
fthe »nountains; and will not permit a mere 


fowering plant to remain in their ground, looking 


rith compassionate contempt on the simplicity of 
Europeans in cultivating flowers, disdained them- 
gives the most fragrant and beautiful blossoms, 
wlely because, according to their theory, ‘him no 
weesomebody can’t eat um.” 

It will, we suppose, be only fair to introduce 
cur lady journalist in her capacity of a metri- 
dist; though her verse has little value, our 
readers will see, beyond what is conferred on 
it by the sentiment and the situation.— 

“Wehave had no tornadoes now since the night of 
the 10th (Oct. 1841), but thena very heavy one. It 
wasfollowed by a dry hurricane-wind that lasted seve- 
nl hours, during which the flag-staff at the barracks 
ms blown down, much to my chagrin, as I see no 
ims of its being replaced; and there has been for 
the last six days a sort of haze in the atmosphere, 
attended by harmattan wind, and which wholly 
obscures my view of the other at Signal Hill. 
Whenever I hear the deep booming sound that tells 
fa sail in the offing, I look eagerly out to see what 
fag is hoisted, and then search through the haze for 
the vessel itself{—having now become rather prac- 
ted in the art of guessing from appearance whence 
ind what she is likely to turn out; an idle occupa- 
ton 
dildish delight, my thirst for home news continuing 
#unquenchable as ever, as the little rhyming enclo- 
are in this will testify. 

To a Light Bark from England, 
" October 27th. 
the echo of the signal-gun ! the banner red streams forth! 


for on the wave a snow-white sail gleams brightly in the 
north, 

wy 

“OW strongly now, thou ocean-breeze, and waft her to the 
strand ; 

Mayhap she brings us tidings good from Britain’s honour'’d 
land 


What art thou, rover of the deep, that hither bendst thy 
Way? 


‘0 what far sheltering haven didst thou last at anchor lay ? 
Att thou a cruiser of our Queen's? well manned by seamen 


bold, 

Tocheck the slaver’s course dost thoua Royal warrant hold ? 
a . : * ns , 1 

ost thou come, a captur'd prize, in hands humane and 
rave, 

Tothat grave court whose high decrce sets free the pining 
Slave ? 

But J care not a gay ‘ St. George,’ nor pennant broad to see 


A Merchant-barque with news from he r welcomer 
Would be. 


Flow swiftly back, thou ebbing tide! Thou slumbering 
wind, awake! 

I wish not now the deep to view like some calm inland lake. 

O wherefore dost thou lag, sea-breeze? befriend the good 
ship still! 

Beat back the wild tornado-clouds fast gathering o’er yon | 
hill; 

Again to lone Sahara’s plains drive thou the storm-wind 
back, | 

That nought may cause that vessel proud to change her 
landward track. 


Our hearts with hope are fraught, white sail! while gazing 
upon thee, 

That shortly we, of friends remote, both sign and seal may 
see— 

That soon of British Church and State all tidings we may 
hear, 

With each event which bears upon our country’s welfare | 
dear. ~ 

Oh! bring’st thou any letters penn’d beside my father’s 
hearth— 

Where words are sometimes blotted through the children’s | 
noisy mirth ? 

Do still my youthful brothers there our childhood’s jokes 
revive ? | 

Or in the cold world’s wildering maze have they gone forth 
to strive ? 

While sadness o’er my father’s heart asserts its weary 
power, 

So few now claim his blessing at the wonted ‘ good-night’ 
hour ; 

At which still time the youngest’s prayer, lisped at her 
mother’s knee, 

The infant orisons recall of those beyond the sea— 

For whom so. many anxious tears that mother’s eyes have 


w 

Since fond they watch’d the cradle where her first-born 
sweetly slept ! 

* 7 * A“ * 

Aye near me are the dearest ties for which this earth hath 
name, 

Yet each of ye, my parted ones! affection’s thoughts still 
claim ; 

And one there is, who dwelleth lone by grey yet kingly 
towers, ; 

Whese image with the memory blends of my most radiant 
hours. 

Dost thou some letter kind from her, O gallant vessel, bring, 

Fraught with the recollections old to which I love to cling ? | 

Remembrance still those purple hills—that winding stream | 
brings back, | 

Even sti!l 1 seem with that true friend to tread some wood- | 
land track, 

While mingleth with her accents low that deep and thrilling 
tone 

Whose music to mine ear hath since so sweet 
grown! 

—Back to thine [your] inmost cells, fond thoughts! 
no longer dream. 

And lo! upon the waters wide shines out a sunny gleam! 

Away hath rolled the storm-cloud dark—the sea-breeze 
proves its might, 

And safely in the deep blue bay that bark shall ride ere 
night. 

The tide hath long since turned which strove to bear 
further south, 

And bravely past the jealous shoal that guards the harbour's | 
mouth. 

The white foam dashing from her bows, before the wind | 


familiar | 


I dare 


Ss zocs, 
As if she knew her voyage now was near its prosperous close. | 
Those upright masts, that hull’s stout build, no foreign craft | 
denote, 
Right proudly at her gaff I see the flag of England float ! 
Oh! ever may that ensign bright all alien colours brave, 





but nevertheless one in which I take a kind of | 


And Britain reign triumphant still, the empress of the | 
wave! | 

I welcome thee to port, fair ship 
more, 

If kindly scrolls from kindred mine thou bring’st in goodly 
store ; 

And afterward, whe 


! but I shall hail thee | 


For thee a happy clime L"ll wish, fair winds, and frien 


seas! 


.. | 
er thy sails unfurl to meet the breeze, | 
| 


During a space in the period covered by this | 
correspondence our authoress left Sierra Leone 
for England. It was in the year 1844 that | 
she went back to Africa; and her memoranda 
thence extend down to September 1846. 
arriving again at Sierra Leone she found things | 
|much improved. A Spanish or Portuguese 

negro had set up a bakehouse; and others of 
the coloured people had established a news- 
| paper, the A/rica’s Luminary, — afterwards 
| called The Liberia Herald. In such places 
land under such circumstances two or three 
| years are sufficient to bring about strange alter- 
ations; and new experiences induce important 
changes in the “ Lady’s” philosophy. Though 
she came finally to the conclusion that the cli- 
mate was the worst under the sun, she mended 
her opinion as to the quality of the Negro cha- 
racter. The subject of the slave trade now 


| 


| began to attract her serious consideration :— 


| animal called the Ting-bing. 


On | ! 


and we may at once and shortly state that she 
is in favour of the continuance of the blockade. 

We will conclude with an animated zoolo- 
gical portrait, — the subject of which is an 
Its freaks are 
thus immortalized.— 

“The curious little bush-animal caught in April 
continues to thrive nicely, and has become very tame. 
It laps up milk or custard like a dog or cat, and, if 
a spoonful of food be held out to it, advances quite 
boldly and begins to eat, taking up anything solid in 
its fore-paws, and nibbling it like a mouse. It has 
got a comfortable box to live in, but by no means 
approves of being moped up there, and it accordingly 
is occasionally permitted to run free about the 
piazzas—and how the playful thing skips about and 
enjoys itself! It even climbs upon M— 8 
shoulder, and then springs on his writing-table, where 
it plays at ‘hide-and-seek’ amongst the papers, taking 
now and then a sly peep into the ink-bottle. Then, 
with the agility and action of a squirrel, it makes a 
succession of leaps over sofa, tables, and chairs, 
climbs up the storm-curtains, runs along the iron 
rods at top, and, in the height of its glee, laughs 
out its shrill, merry, ringing note, till the very house 
echoes again. But when the time for putting it 
into its box for the night comes, it generally thinks 
proper not to be found; and then commences a 
search, in which the ting-bing baffles me more by 
showing itself every other minute, and then lightning- 
like vanishing, than if it were to remain completely 
concealed. Here I sce the wicked bright eyes 
gleaming from out some snug corner, but, as I put 
out my hand to seize the little creature, away it 
whisks again like a vision, and aided by Fanyah (for 
whom by the by it evinces no liking) I hunt every- 
where, until there peer out the brilliant living opals 
again at the farthest extremity of the piazza, or 
perhaps in another apartment altogether. We 
attempt to catch it, and the next minute it is over- 
head, perched on the top of an open door. Some 
times, as if tired of its gambols, if we hold out a 


hand, it will jump into it, but otherwise we have to 


pounce upon the tiny animal and take it prisoner by 
force. It struggles so when being put into its box, 
that often its importunity, like that of a spoiled 
child, prevails, and it gets leave to have another 
frolic. But sometimes it is very naughty, and bites 
our fingers with its needle-like teeth; so I usually 
throw a handkerchief round it, pop it into its 
dormitory, and, partially shutting down the lid, 
gradually withdraw the protective covering, and thus 
escape its attack; after which I put a small piece of 
sugar in through the window of its house, to appease 
its indignation at being treated so unceremoniously. 
It does not appear so friskily disposed during the 
day, which seems its natural time for sleeping; but 


| as evening comes on it begins to be restless, and gets 


more lively the later it is. One night I was awoke 
by hearing its shrill cry resounding through the 


| house, and, not wishing to run the risk of losing the 


ting-bing, got up to see where it was. It had been 
that day in a larger box than its usual one, and had 
contrived somehow or other to push aside the loose 
wire grating, and was off, and nowhere to be found. 
At last, hearing a strange rustling sound on passing 
near the clock, after a sharp search I discovered my 
wilful pet climbing up and down the ropes to which 
the weights are attached, evidently greatly delighted 
with the exercise of swinging to and fro, and very 
unwilling it was to be marched back to its box again, 
poor little thing! The black people say the dong, 
in its wild state, lives on fruit, and that it has no 
permanent house or nest, but seeks a new one for 
itself every night.” 

These two pleasant and sensible volumes form 
Nos. 58 and 59 of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Home and 
Colonial Library.’ 





Wales: the Language, Social Condition, Moral 
Character, and Religious Opinions of the 
People, considered in their Relation to Educa- 
tion: with some Account of the Provision made 
Jor Education in other parts of the Kingdom. 
By Sir Thomas Phillips. J. W. Parker. 

No one can deny to Sir Thomas Phillips the 

merit of patriotism. He stands by his country 

in the days of her humiliation, and wages 
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against Saxon scorn the battle of the books 
with fearless energy. His entire world seems 
to be comprised in the Principality. He fights 
for the tradition of a nationality which never 
had a real existence,—labours for the cultiva- 
tion of a language which has no literature,— 
and struggles to revive a law which has neither 
vitality nor force. His book is as national and 
bellicose in its form, too, as in its spirit. It 
bears the red defiant crest of the country,—and 
dates its birth from St. David’s Day. 
But what is it all about? This:—the Com- 
missioners of the Council of Education in Wales 
ublished some time ago, our readers know, a 
ong Report, in which they pictured the igno- 
rance and semi-barbarism of the Welsh popu- 
lation in strong—perhaps rather too strong— 
colours; chiefly attributing their low level in 
the ranks of civilization, as compared with the 
similar populations of English and Lowland 
Scotch counties, to their ignorance of English, 
—the great language of literature, science, 
trade, agriculture and other life-business; and 
recommending a more systematic teaching of 
English in the national schools of Wales as the 
best and speediest means for the mental and 
moral elevation of the masses. This simple 
and obvious suggestion produced a number of 
protests ; of which this by Sir Thomas Phillips 
1s the most ponderous if not the most powerful. 
The kernel of the dispute is this cuestion of 
language: a dispute between the Government 
agents and a few antiquarians and enthusiasts, 
but to which it is believed the masses are pro- 
foundly indifferent. They want improvement 





in their material condition,—and their ignorance | 


of English prevents it. The Welsh peasant, or 
farmer even, cannot travel; is in fact shut out 
from any participation in the benefits derived 
from the general activity of the country. He 
cannot converse with a lowland farmer or read 
a new book on improved methods of production. 
It is easy forthe rich to indulge in a sentimental 
desire for the preservation of old dialects; but 
this is too costly a luxury for the peasant. The 
labourer in the British islands who cannot speak 
English has no fair chance in the race for bread; 
and we hold it impossible that the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in any country can 
advantageously maintain two languages in use. 

Sir Thomas Phillips and his authorities are 
curiously contradictory of themselves on this 
point. Where the continued existence of Welsh 
is in question, Sir Thomas sees great advantages 
in having (wo languages. It makes the peasant 
so intelligent ! Their acquisition is in itself an 
education. The people have many words and 
many ideas: —they become almost learned. 
When the question is,—Shall English be intro- 
duced into the schools?—then we hear of the 
time wasted in learning a foreign vocabulary ; 
of the confusion created in ignorant minds by 
two sets of words for two sets of ideas, neither 
of them being fully understood. How does 
Sir Thomas reconcile these contradictions? 

For ourselves, we think the second of these 
views the soundest. We never rambled about 
a country in which two languages are spoken 
without falling upon a hundred traces of the 
misfortune. The peasants of Alsatia, of Biscay, 
of Wales, of Brittany, of the Scotch Highlands, 
of Flanders, labour under similar difficulties. 
They are, more or less, cut off from the living 
literature of Europe, in its lower and material 
as in its higher and intellectual forms. To 
perpetuate barbarism in a country for the sake 
of preserving the rags and tatters of a nation- 
ality which after all is a dream—is a madness 
unfitted to the meridian of time in which we 
live. Of course, the Government will follow its 
own methed without reference to such Cambrian 
poetizers and prosers. The world cannot be 





allowed to stand still for the sake of their whims, 
however insisted on. 





A Letter to M. de Falloux, Minister of Public 
Instruction—{ Lettre & M. de Falloux, §c.) 
By W. Libri. Paris, Paulin. 

Accorpine to the old law of some nations, 
the bodies of evil-doers were delivered after 
execution to the knife of the surgeon. M. 
Libri has adhered to this practice. Having, by 
the consent of all unprejudiced men, succeeded 
in executing his calumniators, he proceeds to 
dissect them. This is his first lecture on their 
mangled remains,—and he gives more than one 
hint that others may come. The present Letter, 
with its pile of supplements, is a work of 312 
pages; so curious in a bibliographical point of 
view that we must have given some extended 
notice of it even though it had not had a claim 
on us (who have from the first watched the 
case) by its connexion with the accusations 
made against its author, — disgraceful, as it 
turns out, to those who published and will now 
neither support nor disavow, them. 

We refer our readers to the account which 
we gave [No. 1074, p. 527] of M. Libri’s 
triumphant proof of the negative in his own 
favour. It still strikes us as more than a com- 
monly remarkable vindication. That a man 
who had fled for his life should find himself 
able in another country to answer every alle- 
gation which included a single definite circum- 
stance, was something more than fortunate. 
M. Libri has reprinted (in French) a large 
number of a om from different journals, 
English and foreign, all taking the same view,— 





pronouncing not a mere acquittal cf him, but | 
a verdict of guilty against his accusers. We | 
shall not follow M. Libri through his numerous 
aa . - . 

additional proofs to establish that he really did 
not rob France of ten thousand per-ds’ worth | 
of books; but we can excuse his i, .sting upon | 
his defence even in the midst of his attack. 
Our readers, however, would rather hear of the 
latter than of the former.—Before proceeding 
to it, we shall notice one or two points on which 
further information is given. 

M. Libri stated, our readers will remember, 
that he had offered all his collection, books and 
manuscripts both, to the Royal Library of Paris, 
on condition that they should not be separated : 
he stated also that M. Guizot remembered this 
offer. This was in some sort a citation of the 
latter,—and we are able to give its results. We 
affirm now, of our own knowledge, that M. 
Guizot remembers the offer, the condition, 
and the refusal of the condition,—all which 
came before him officially. In declaring his 
remembrance of these three facts, M. Guizot 
gives his free consent to the publication of his 
statement. 

Our readers will remember the threatening 
letter which was put into the hands of M. Libri 
at the Institute, warning him that he must fly, 
to save the French people from committing an 
act repugnant to their character. ‘To this he 
added that his friends advised him to follow the 
suggestion. Now, though we thought, and 
think, that he would have been a great fool if 
he had remained in a country where such a 
morsel as the Boucly report was the official 
commencement of criminal proceedings, we 
never knew exactly what weight to attach to 
the threatening letter; and the circumstance 
that M. Libri’s friends counselled flight told 
more with us than the letter on which they 
counselled. M. Libri now adds a terrible sig- 
nificance to the warning, by informing us that 
the man who wrote the note, signed it, and 
delivered it with his own hand at the Institute, 
was M. Terrien, editor of the National,—per- 
haps at that moment the most powerful of all 
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the journals. M. Terrien’s name was sy 
in the first publication, because 
received some intimation that M. Terrien really 
thought he was doing a kindness, Convinced 
since, by a long series of slanderous attacks 
made on him in the National, that the forbes. 
ance evinced in this suppression is not appre. 
ciated, M. Libri gives the editor of the National 
a little nook henceforth in the history of 
science. 

To pass from M. Terrien to M. Arago. We 
threw on him and M. Lamartine the onys of 
defending themselves against a strong pring 
facie case of malice ; imputing to them (or one 
of them) as the guiding spirits of the Provisional 
Government in all matters relating to literature 
the publication of the Boucly report — the 
adoption of this heap of scandalous rumours as 
accredited facts. M. Lamartine had given g 
denial—though we did not know it. In his 
official paper, the Moniteur (March 24, 1848), 
appeared the following :—‘ The journals are 
mistaken in announcing that a judicial docu. 
ment relative to M. Libri proceeded from the 
Foreign Office: no such document has been 
thence issued for publication.” Some of the 
journals explain this by saying that the report 
was found in the Foreign Office by some of 
the citizens who got in during the troubles, 
M. Libri, however, reminds them that the mob 
did not invade the Foreign Office—that cer- 
tain journalists only entered it—and that the 
publication of the Report in the Afoniteur, the 
official paper of the Provisional Government, 
must have been with the consent of all or part 
of that government. ‘ Why do they not say,” 
observes M. Libri, “ who gave the order? 
Must J tell the story—which I know in all its 
details?” Of M. Arago we hear only that he 
complains of M. Libri’s imagining that he 
would sanction such a publication, and says it 
is the greatest of all the injurious imputations 
which he has had to bear from M. Libri. This 
is not a denial. If it be true that M. Arago 
did instigate the publication, undoubtedly this 
description of M. Libri’s charge may be just. 
The imputation which is founded in truth may 
well be the most effective of all. Science from 
one end of Europe to the other points at M. 
Arago as the probable author of this publica- 
tion, and asks him to explain his share in it. 
In Germany, an article ending with the illus- 
trious name of Encke significantly expresses 
the most profound regret that such a docu- 
ment should have been published in the official 
organ of a government among the members 
of which was M. Arago, the declared enemy 
of the victim. To his defence M. Arago must 
come—and on much stronger presumptions 
against him than were ever produced against 
M. Libri. 

From the letters of M. Libri’s servant at 
Paris, it appears that the commissioners under 
whom the investigation—or what passes for it 
—of his books is proceeding, enter his library, 
sometimes several together, sometimes one alone, 
and carry away, and bring in, parcels of books. 
As this commission is composed entirely of 
éléves of the Ecole des Chartes, who have par- 
ticular reasons for being hostile to M, Libri,—as 
it has been once dissolved and reconstituted in 
order to get rid of one impartial person,—as M. 
Libri’s own servant is not allowed to be in the 
room (that he génait the commissioners 1s the 
reason given) nor to inspect what they take out 
and bring in—there is some reason for M. 
Libri’s hint that books may come oué of his 
library which never were init. If, by and bye, 
a good collection of stolen books shall be found 
in M. Libri’s apartments, it will be a nice ques 
tion who put them there. The lapse of a year 
and a half without any account of the many 
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its, and these ingresses and egresses both of 
commissioners and of books, will raise a very 
reasonable suspicion, unless a very clear expla- 
gation be both given and supported. a 

Now, for the pith and marrow of M. Libri’s 
second statement. We have long believed that 
theft from libraries in France was and is very 
common :—so many books are on sale in London 
having the stamps of these libraries. A little 
while ago we saw a Report made by D Alem- 
jert to the Institute, countersigned by Clairaut, 
ghich it was clear must have been stolen. 
When the charges against M. Libri were first 
refuted, we could not help fancying that the 
notion of book-stealing being a métier is so 

revalent that the publishers of the Boucly 
report really thought any evidence would do 
to make the French public believe that a man 
gho had books must have stolen some of them 
st least. In England, when it is wanted to 
wn a man down, we call him a jobber,—in 
France, a book-stealer. M. Libri has a good 
deal to say on the practices which are actually in 
vogue. He proves, by the handwriting of the 
man employed to catalogue his books, that his 
instructions were to set apart all stamped books 
for restoration to the libraries whose stamps 
they bore,—and that he constantly did restore 
books, which he had bought, in this way. But 
he gives a lesson to the French of so much 
ingenuity, and of such amusing severity, that we 
cannot but think the ears of the nation which 
is of all most affected by ridicule will tingle at 
the rebuke. He applied some time since to a 
fay London booksellers to search their stocks 
and find books having the stamps of foreign 
libraries without any mark of their having 
been sold as duplicates. Four booksellers in 
afew days produced eighty-two volumes,— 
amost all from French libraries. A _ similar 
application at Paris produced almost imme- 
diately as many more as made the whole amount 
to two hundred and three. The same sort of 
application produced hundreds of autograph 
letters abstracted from the national archives, 
the records of the Institute, &c. Of the auto- 
graphs M. Libri selects forty or fifty (keeping 
those which will give rise to further researches), 
and sends them, with all the books, to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. With them is 
arequest that the minister will appoint a com- 
mission to examine into the manner in which 
these books and manuscripts have escaped 
from the charge of those who ought to have 
kept them—and a further request, that when 
the examination is concluded they may all be 
restored to the several institutions to which 
they appear to belong. This is a curious pre- 
senttoa Government. If the request be, com- 
plied with, there will be a grand inquest of a 
most exciting character: if declined, there will 
such a presumption raised against the 
honesty of those who have access to French 
libraries as it will take a long time to efface. 
This is the second time that M. Libri has offered 
books to the French nation. The first time his 
condition was refused. If this happen now, and 
the books be restored to M. Libri by default, 
we recommend him to give them to the British 
Museum, with a printed fly-leaf in each ex- 
plaining how it came there. We take for 
granted that the minister will not adopt the 
medium course of simply sending the books to 
the libraries without naming the commission ; 
for that would be to admit the theft in the act 
of refusing to inquire who committed it. 

By the evidence of M. Picchioni, now at 
Paris—formerly of Eton—M. Lalanne, one of 
the commissioners who carries books in and 
out of M. Libri’s library, told M. Merlin, sub- 
librarian of the home department, in the open 
stteet, that the Ecole des Chartes would never 
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be content until it had hung M. Libri. As yet, 
ifa very bad pun may be excused, this com- 
mission has “ hung” nothing but “ fire.” 

M. Lepelle writes to M. Libri that it is well 
known that a commissary of police replied to a 
remonstrance of M. Chabaille (the member of 
the commission who was turned out for a lean- 
ing towards the accused) in the following 
words :—‘ What would you have? No wonder 
that the Libri affair takes time; he is given 
over tied hand and foot to his enemies.”’ This 
will be certified in proper time and place by 
M. Chabaille himself. The name of M. Libri 
has offered a tempting play upon words to 
hundreds. A French newspaper, the Corsaire, 
as long ago as March 23rd of last year, pub- 
lished an article on the fatal influence of names, 
—ending with “ Lrsri! C’est précisément ce 
qui l’a perdu!”’ The phrase should have been, 
we submit, “Ce qu'il a perdu!” He has lost 
his books,—but not himself. Luckily, nothing 
of him is tied hand and foot in France but his 
library,—and he himself is in a land of fair play 
and equal justice. 

It is a habit of the French government, whe- 
ther monarchical or republican, to act by inti- 
midation—to quell opposition, if possible, by 
menace. In March 1848, M. Libri addressed 
a short refutation of the Boucly calumnies to the 
French newspapers, —which refused to publish it. 
M. Durand, a bookseller, endeavoured to procure 
its insertion in several of them. 
occupied, he received an order to appear at the 
Palais de Justice, where the juge d instruction 
said to him in a tone of reproach—“ You are 
in correspondence with M. Libri.”” The answer 
was in the negative,—which was then true; M. 
Durand did not even know M. Libri personally. 
** For all that,” added the judge, “‘ you are try- 
ing to get a letter of his into the newspapers.” 
This was a._,itted; the copy was produced, 
and M. Durand had to consent to give it up 
to the judge. This is an excellent lecture on 
names and things. The word /iberty has been 
pronounced in France during the last sixty 
years five hundred times as often as in all the 
other countries of Europe put together. Little 
did the police magistrate think that his short 
conference with M. Durand would serve all 
Europe for a comment on the maxims likely to 
prevail in the young Republic. A great many 
of our readers will hardly believe that it is the 
same thing as if the Lord Mayor, or Mr. 
Hardwick, or any other of those who commit 
for trial, were to send for a London tradesman 
and make him give up a letter which he in- 
tended to send to the newspapers in favour of 
an accused person. It is pleasant to have to 
say that the spirit of resistance is stronger than 
in former years. Many persons have done 
themselves honour by furnishing M. Libri with 
statements of fact, with permission to use their 
names :—some have not felt strong enough to 
do the latter. Foremost among those who have 
proclaimed themselves willing to dispute with 
the master of twenty legions in the cause of 
truth is M. Paul Lacroix—the well-known Bib- 
liophile Jacob. M. Lacroix has undertaken to 
make a descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts 
which are or have been in M. Libri’s possession, 
establishing-by documents and testimony where 
each came from. ‘This task, arduous as it is, 
will be easy to this celebrated bibliographer :-— 
of whose minute acquaintance with libraries 
and enormous memory of facts connected with 
individual manuscripts we have heard such 
accounts as we do not like to give to our readers 
unsupported by the actual testimony on which 
they came to ourselves. M. Lacroix has re- 
cently examined the large collection of manu- 
scripts which M. Libri sold some years ago to 
Lord Ashburnham; and he promises an indi- 


While thus ; 
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vidual account of the mode in which these were 
obtained. All this is unnecessary so far as the 
acquittal of M. Libri is concerned, with respect 
to any country except France; but M. Lacroix 
seems to be labouring not for M. Libri alone, 
but for himself and his order. He insinuates 
that charges of this kind are the common fate 
of all who collect books or manuscripts in 
France:—a not unnatural consequence in a 
country in which, as it appears, libraries are 
extensively robbed, and without much inquiry. 
Probably the professed book collectors, of whom 
France possesses but few, are the most innocent 
of the community: but they may have suffered in 
character from the negligence of the librarians. 
M. Libri gives a list of the books which he has 
sent to Paris for examination: he also gives a 
list of 153 manuscripts which have disappeared 
from the library of the Institute,—as known by 
the word manque written against their titles in the 
catalogue. He does not believe that ten inem- 
bers of the Institute know of the loss :—to which 
he invites the attention of the authorities. 

The matter has long been reduced, so far as 
M. Libri is concerned, to the question whether 
or no he shallrecover the property which he left 
in France, with compensation for the damage 
certain to accrue from the manner in which the 
custody of it has been managed. In any case 
he knows the utmost extent of his loss; but the 
French natiorcannot so well reckon theirs if they 
persist in the refusal of justice under the farce 
of a commission at ten francs per man per diem. 
The loss of character will fall most sensibly on 
the literary and scientific classes,—who will feel 
it in their communications with the rest of 
Europe. The act of those who took advantage 
of the Revolution to indulge their private spites 
must result in a diminution of national honour. 
A nation, no doubt, can redeem on easier terms 
than an individual, since its courts can always 
throw the consequences on the right shoulders: 
—but such reparation, to be effective, must not 
be too long delayed. In the meanwhile, a 
public and significant indication of opinion in 
England has recently been given. M. Libri 
has been summoned before a committee of the 
House of Commons to give evidence on the 
libraries of France and Italy. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Rizzio; or, Scenes in Europe during the 
Sixteenth Century. By the late Mr. Ireland. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq.—Hlow this 
book may impress the common novel-reader 
we do not pretend to foreshow—we have 
read it with a pleasure in which ‘ method” 
and reason have as much share as imagina- 
tion. Here, once more, we find an illus- 
tration of the sincerity of the past race of 
novel-writers as compared with those of our 
own English period; which sincerity carries 
off prosiness, want of construction and poverty 
of dialogue. But a caution is called for. Mr. 
Ireland's manuscript has been arranged and 
condensed for publication by Mr. G. P. R. 
James; who, in a preface, informs us that 
he has thoroughly performed the duties of an 
Editor—that he has “altered the language in 
some parts,’”"—‘‘endeavoured to improve the 
style,""—“ struck out some passages entirely, 
simply because they were tedious,’’-—and “ re- 
moved as many as possible of those imperfec- 
tions which had been suffered to remain in the 
manuscript, either from the death of the author 
before it was finally corrected, or from a defer- 
ence to the bad taste of the period in which it 
was written.” All this, doubtless, is stated as 
it happened. We are disposed to give Mr. 
James a Benjamin's credit for industry of hand; 
but something besides is wanting for him who 
undertakes to put another man’s tale in order— 
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and that is, delicacy of touch—the delicacy which 
while it removes the blemish preserves the 
individuality. The smoothing-out of creases 
may be accompanied by a discharge of the 
colour—the rounding-off of corners may be paid 
for by the sacrifice of sharp outlines and 
characteristic traits. Now, theoretically, it is 
hardly within nature that Mr. G. P. R. James 
should have preserved that mixture of seusi- 
tiveness and minute patience which his task 
demanded ;—but, to come to the fact, his intro- 
duction precludes the idea. Speaking of Mr. 
W. H. Ireland it was, of course, impossible for 
the editor to overlook the notorious Shakspeare 
fabrications. Mr. James tells the well-known 
story with his well-known indiscriminating 
fluency, and with thatindulgence in moral reflec- 
tions now become chronic with him. But the 
desire to preach never took forms at once more 
inapposite and commonplace than here. ‘In 
examining ‘ Vortigern’ and ‘ Henry II.’”’ says 
Mr. James, “ andreflecting on the history of their 

roduction, I feel the same sort of regret which 
pece in reading the works of the lady 
known by the name of George Sand—that 
abilities of so remarkable a character should 
have found none to direct and guide them in a 
just course to worthy and noble objects.”” Why 
was George Sand selected of all people ‘ under 
sun and moon” when the purpose was to lament 
over the blackness of a resolute liteyary mystifi- 
cation unscrupulously carried out? Mr. James’s 
displeasure against mal-practices in literature 
is awkwardly illustrated. In a treatise on 
society he would hardly state that Millamant 
—who, having been ‘not at home” in the 
morning stuck by her acted lie to Mirabel in the 
evening,—excited in him feelings akin to those 
stirred by the sins and sorrows of poor Nancy 
Sykes !—This is a necessary remark; since Mr. 
James’s manner as a thinker and “improver” 
has probably ¢old upon ‘ Rizzio’ more than the 
Critic can justify. But be the damage or the 
benefit great or small, the book introduced by 


times best disposed of by the aid of apologue or 
parable :—let us see what can be done in the 
present hard case. We remember—‘‘in the 
years before the flood’’-—having been shut up 
in a country house with ‘a steady reader,” as 
the lady was styled by her family and admiring 
friends. Did it rain or did it shine,—was the 
mansion full or was it empty, of guests who 
talked politics or of guests who made love,—for 
two mortal hours of every morning did this 
meritorious person toil “in the vineyard of her 
mind” — book in hand: maturely digesting a 
regulated number of pages, putting in her mark 
(a most canonical mark!) as she laid her task 
away at the end of the session :—andrising there- 
from with the relieved countenance of one who 
felt that, having disposed of the serious business 
of the day, lightthoughtsand airy pleasures might 
“rule the hour.”” The book lasted the reader 
three weeks :—it was one of the second-rate 
novels of the silver-fork school, offered to the 
world as a humble imitation of ‘ Almack’s!” 
Of this deliberate professor of the ‘pursuit of 
fictitious knowledge under discouragements” 
we have been reminded by the tale now before 
us. Patient readers are we ourselves, —un- 
wearied devourers of fiction, too: we have met 
with few romances too high for our compre- 
hension,—few moral tales too dry for our cha- 
rity; but we have longed again and again for 
the remembered Lady’s ‘‘ power of concentrated 
attention” while endeavouring to deal with 
‘Family Failings.’ Vain has been the longing, 
—fruitless the attempt to get past the word Finis 
in Volume I. The story seems to narrate the 
evolutions of many dull people belonging to 
the middle class, with a knight and baronet or 
two intermixed. There is a legacy in it,— 
there is love in it,—there is a sentimental hero, 





him is more readable than ninety-nine hun- | 


dredths of so-called historical novels—and this, 
in spite of extravagant calls on the reader's 
credulity. For here Rizzio tells us how he 
began his career as an atlaché to the Cardinal 
who came from Rome on the matter of ‘ wife- 
compelling’? Henry’s divorce from Katharine 


—and there is a silly Achates ; and everything 
early gets into a state of laborious confusion, by 
which, as has been said, all powers of attention 
are so utterly confounded as ‘to strike work” 
and refuse further answer. 


Julamerk: a Tale of the Nestorians, by Mrs. 


| J. B. Webb, Author of ‘ Naomi,’ is another 


of Arragon—how lie was initiated into the | 


customs and diversions of the barbarous Eng- 
lish by Master Will Somers, His Majesty’s 
jester. The Italian, too, records that most 
picturesque of love passages — the passion of 
the Earl of Surrey for the fair Geraldine. He 
saw ‘France in the gay days of Francis the 
First,—sang in the presence of the Duchess 
d’Estampes,—and_ was fascinated by Diana de 
Poictiers. He shared in the orgies of Pier 
Luigi Farnese of Piacenza: and the above 
trainings and adventures and_ experiences 
occupy afar larger share of Rizzio’s confessions 
than the incidents by which his name is best 
known to history—those belonging to his dis- 
astrous service under Mary of Scotland. The 
latter are thrown together in broken fragments 
by way of close to the record. We would not 
mislead our readers into imagining that this 
fanciful biography is deceptive. It is flawed, 
diluted,—a failure in many of the essentials that 
ensure success in compositions of its quality : 
still, it is superior to many recent and contem- 
porary productions of its kind which have been 
more talked about, and this because of that 
non so che—arguing clearness of view, sincerity 
of purpose, and adroit selection of the necessary 
knowledge—which we find in too few of the more 
craftily-written fictions of the time present. 

We have to grapple with a real difficulty in 





Fanily Failings. Delicate matters are some- 


story in three volumes, which has for some time 
been awaiting its dismissal. This must be now 
briefly given—for two reasons. ‘ Julamerk’ is 
professedly theological. It is a tract in three 
volumes, having the purpose ‘of arousing the 
Christian sympathies’ of Mrs. Webb's “ readers 


in favour of these interesting people” (the Nes- | 
| torians), ‘and inducing them to extend their 


charity to this remnant of the literal Israel.” 
With fictions of this kind it is not our province 
to deal, unless some great artistic beauty or 
individuality of genius be revealed therein. 
No one will dispute, we suppose, the goodness 
of Mrs. Webb’s intentions; but as a painter of 
remote people and scenes she wants the spell 
which holds the general reader enthralled let 
the argument lie ever so far beyond the pale of 
his cognizance. She has thought of her doc- 
trine earnestly,—but she is not clairvoyant. Nor 
will it avail to reply that in this case clairvoyance 
is merely a manifestation of memory mystified 
and mystifying,—that it must and does resolve 
itself into matter of personal experience. There 
are pictures by Miss Martineau of pearl fisheries 
in Ceylon, and winter scenes by Lake Baikal, 
and flower-grown and bird-haunted verandahs 
in Saint Domingo, which rise up while we 
write, to remind us that to the Artist no corner 
of the earth concerning which human tongue 
has testified is remote or unknown or invisible. 
By the absence of any such sorcery in ‘Jula- 
merk’ we are justified in handing over Mrs. 
Webb’s story to the matter-of-fact consideration 
of those who Lelong to what is called the 
‘serious world.” 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, book on 
Seven Tales by Seven Authors. Edited by the who have 
Author of ‘ Frank Fairlegh.’ — This is g Pic-n} czived 2 
book, kindly concocted for the benefit of a li jearning * 
who herself is one the “Seven Authors,” The may not 
others are Mr. G. P. R. James, Miss Pardoe (Whose with what 
contribution we think the best), Mr. Martin p Smarts J! 
Tupper, Mrs. S. C. Hall,—who presents a re-print_ Smart's 8 
the authoress of ‘The Maiden Aunt,’ and the on the 
Editor. This gentleman has become a Celebrity in Schoo! ‘ 
certain circles, without having precisely gained . not cog 
literary reputation; and we turned to his ‘ Mysteries vino 
of Redgrave Court’ with some curiosity anxious i mend 7 
it might so be, to welcome an acquisition to the ranks words I 
of our novelists. But, so it may not be, if we art). &™ of 
judge from this short specimen of his hand, We reader Ms 
are sorry to find it prove commonplace and farcieg, rowed t 
He must try again :—never forgetting that succeg ‘They “* 
in a long, and in a short, story demands different =. 
attributes which are not always united in one ang chim ¢ , 
the same person, leat he 8 
A Letter to Sir William Denison, Lieutenant-Gp. The 4 
vernor of Van Dieman‘s Land, on the Expediency of This s 
transferring the unemployed Labour of that Colony tp 22090 ‘ 
New South Wales. By Benjamin Boyd, Esq § mto1"! 
sound and sensible pamphlet by a gentleman whe | We ba’ 
has transferred to New South Wales a large capital Brown 
and an active, enterprising and intelligent spirit, I, § this: ¥ 
appears, according to him, that there is in Van Dig jg of Limit 
man’s Land a convict population of 30,000; divided. plan ™ 
equally into ticket-of-leave holders, pass holders, ang jy 290024 
probationers for whose subsistence the Government jm fst. P™ 
is responsible. Of these, 20,000 are permitted to book. - 
seek employment wherever they can gain it within the the tast 
limits of the island. But Van Dieman’s Land isover. jj mathen 
stocked with labour, while New South Wales is suffer. an arch 
ing from the want of an adequate supply. Mr. Boyd [§ called p 
proposes to allow to “the 10,000 men who now hold‘ of pure 
tickets-of-leave an extension of the boon, which is in Mani 
Van Dieman’s Land useless to them, and grant them IJ ge Mr 
pardons conditional upon their proceeding to and § —Ther 
residing in New South Wales.” He has proved, in §] ralogy' 
evidence before a committee of the Legislative Council ing thi 
of the colony, that that number would be imme- J been | 
diately absorbed in the pastoral dictricts, and would 9 charac’ 
even fall short of the demand. With respect tothe 9 are m 
objections of the emancipist party to this scheme, than tl 
Mr. Boyd observes,—* I respect the prejudices of § im the 
this class; amongst whom are to be found many of. presen 
the most respectable representatives of the colonies, J want « 
wealth and inteliigence—ever foremost in works of which 
education, charity and benevolence;” but “I contend seribec 
that the objections urged by a portion of the emanci- much 
| pist party (who have enjoyed the means of lasting previo 
| reform) ought to be considered by Government as Mohs 
the most powerful argument in favour of the renewal and at 
| of a system which is—as proved by the position of are en 
| the majority of those subject to its workings—the J} and ( 
wisest scheme of secondary punishment ever devised spare: 
by human authority.”—Mr. Boyd confines his pro-, J specin 
position to the pastoral districts,—whither labour- that ¢ 
ing emigrants object to proceed; and desires to ex- ploye 
clude the importation of these pardoned conviets of sci 
from Sydney and from Melbourne. shoul 
Letters on the Navigation Laws. By George Th 
Frederick Young, Esq.—Mr. G. F. Young is a ship- in th 
builder and shipowner—and what is more, the builder Cour 
of a very expensive kind of ships. He is desirous of with 
taxing as much as possible all foreign ships bringing Brov 
cargoes, and of excluding from British use all foreign- who 
built ships. For the purpose of enforcing these views that 
he appears to have addressed a series of letters to the fT 
Standard newspaper; which his co-shipbuilders and histe 
shipowners have here collected and republished— of t] 
—without even improving them by the excision of fam 
those grand introductory and terminating phrases whi 
which, though current in a daily newspaper, look info 
somewhat foolish in a pamphlet. sper 
A Manual of Logic. By B. H. Smart.—Logic, int 
commonly so called, is a juggle—Aristotle is the that 
“prime juggler” (p. 219).—‘ Pride is odious” is cou 
conclusion formed from the two premises “ pride be 
and “is odious” (p. 188). So says Mr. Smart; who dif 
considers that he has discovered a few “self-evident tha 
or nearly self-evident principles which have been mil 
overlooked by all who have gone before” (Pre- str 
face). Accordingly, the title is a very deceptive Eu 
one; “manual of logic” implies a learner's hand- M: 
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in the constitution of their society :—they, too, have 
who have never Mr. their Magna Charta and a body of constitutional 
ceived into buying his book for the purpose of | laws historically developed :—they, too, are Pro- 
jearning a little of Aristotle’s juggling,—and they | testants in religion, and they are the only people in 
may not like the process by which they are put off | Eastern Europe who have legally established freedom 
| of conscience as a political eanon. This people are 

Smart's juggling, when all the while it may be only | now in arms against the Austrian Emperor: —a certain 
Smart's self- opinion. True, he announces himself section of the press in England and France is con- 
on the title as author of ‘Beginnings of a new | tinually denouncing them as rebels and traitors: — 
gchool of Metaphy sics;’ but as the world at large is | and it is in answer to these charges that the present 
not cognizant of this book, and some may ordera book | Manifesto has been issued. Count Teleki shows that 
without seeing all that is on the title-page, we recom- | fHungary has never been a dependency of Austria. 
end Mr. Smart, for honesty’s sake, to cancel the | She united herself voluntarily with that country— 
yords ‘ Manual of Logic’ and substitute ‘A New Sys- | and on rigorously specified terms: in fact, the two 
tem of Logic,’ or anything else which may give the | countries formed a “ confederation,”—the bond be- 
reader to understand that Smart shines with unbor- | tween them being the tie of a common sovereign. 
sowed light and Aristotle is put in the dark corner. | Ferdinand the First was the first prince of the House 
‘hey may be silly people who would prefer the latter | of _Hapsburg who reigned in Hungary: he was 
to the former, and it may be very desirable to re- | elected by the Diet. This took place in 1526; and 
caim them—but no one should do good by stealth | the throne continued to be elective, as in Poland, 
Jest he should one day blush to find it fame. | until 1687; when the Estates of the Kingdom fixed the 

The Algebra of Ratios. By H. B. Browning— 


with what we have quoted. They may perhaps call it 





| succession in the Imperial House—an arrangement 
This is a meritorious attempt to rigorize the con- 


| which was subsequently extended in favour of Maria 
7 
gexion of number and magnitude by reasoning on | 


| 
} 


ratio in general, of which number is a particular case. 
We have not space to state how far we go with Mr. 
Browning, and where we differ, excepting so far as 
this: we think that with the formal introduction 
of limits, as made by Mr. Browning, a much easier 

might have been followed. But the author is 
asound mathematician; and those who meditate on 
fist principles will find matter for thought in his 
book. Those who differ from him will be glad to see 
the taste for strict inquiry into the foundations of 
mathematics extending itself to such an extent that | 
marchitect, of a profession which is wholly what is | 
called practical, employs himself in raising a structure 
of pure thought. 

Manual of Mineralogy ; or, the Natural History of 
the Mineral Kingdom. By James Nicol, F.R.S.E. &c. 
—There is a completeness about this Manual of Mine- 

which must recommend it to every one pursu- 
ing this branch of science. Particular attention has 
been paid to the crystallographic and chemical 
characters of each mineral, and the analyses given 
are more extensive and selected with more care 
than those to be found in any work on mineralogy 
in the English language. Considerable difficulty is 
presented to the student in mineralogy owing to the | 
want of some uniform system of nomenclature by | 
which the physical characters of a mineral are de- 
ribed. Mr. Nicol has made his arrangements with | 
much care from an examination of the writings of all | 
grevious authors, generally adopting the systems of | 
Mohs and Haidinger in preference to any other— 
and at the same time he has given such synonyms as 
areemployed in the most important English, French 
aid German books. In this way much labour is 
spared—and the student is enabled to identify his 
specimen. We know not thatany better plan than 
that adopted by Mr. Nicol could be at present em- 
ployed; but it would be a work worthy a parliament 
of science to adopt some system of terminology which 
should be simple and of universal application. 


The Case of Hungary stated. Manifesto published 
in the Name of the Hungarian Government. By 
Count Ladislas Teleki. Translated from the French, 
with Prefatory Remarks and Notes, by H. F. W. 
Browne, B.A.—An important document to those 
who are anxious really to understand the questions 
that now agitate the East of Europe. The family 
ofTeleki is one of the most famous in Hungarian 
history: the present Count isone of the chief magnates 
of the country and a member of the National Par- 

ment. His own high character—the opportunities 
which his position has afforded for gaining the best 
information—the gravity of the cause in which he 
speaks,all combine to render the facts referred to 
i this Manifesto above suspicion. It is little to say 

t the case of Hungary versus the Schénbrunn 
councillor is ill understood in this country : it would 

© curious if it were not so,—considering the great 
difficulties of the Magyar language, and the fact | 
that all our information comes to us through the | 

censorship of Vienna. Yet Hungary has 

stong claims upon the sympathies of Western 
pe, and particularly upon England. The 
Magyars resemble Englishmen in their manners, and 


| 
} 








Theresa. For centuries the liberties of Hungary 
have been preserved : preserved amidst surrounding 


| despotisms of every die—Austrian, Russian, and 


Ottoman—the solitary ray of light in the entire 
circle of Eastern obscurity. Historical rights of such 


| standing are never lost at a blow, unless the nation 


enjoying them be utterly unworthy. 

The Court of Chancery; its Inherent Defects as 
exhibited in its System of Written Proceedings—its 
Mode of Proof—its Mode of Trial—and its Mode of 
Appeal—with Suggestions for a Remedy. By a Soli- 
citor.— Need we describe this tract at greater length ? 
Who in 1849 requires to be told of the “ inherent 
defects” of the Court of Chancery ? If any such 
there be, we recommend this pamphlet to their 
perusal. The wrong of the individual case detailed 
in illustration of the “ Solicitor’s” general argument, 
may perhaps serve to influence the zeal of some still 
hopeful reformers—and so prepare the way for a 
reconstruction of the forms of the great conservative 
court. In this faith we may commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 
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PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW AND M. PHILARETE- 
CUASLES, 

We have received from M. Philaréte-Chasles the 
following communication in answer to the remarks 
of a correspondent which appeared in our columns 
ante, p. 411. 

Between your correspondent F, and me there is a point 
at issue: viz.—Whether a poem by Profissor Longfellow 
[‘ Evangeline,’ Boston, 1847] be alliterative or not. 1 main- 
tain that it is. 

To strengthen his argument against me, your corre- 
spondent contends that there is * alliteration” to be found 
everywhere. Very true: and there is rhyme too to be found 
everywhere. I say that old Homer rhymed in a most clever 
way. Look at the first line of the liad: 

Ménin- A 
eide the-A 
Pelei-A 
deou-A- 
chilleos. .&c. 

You perceive I am a proficient in F.’s school. Your cor- 
respondent, who plays very well on the shrill satyrie pipe 
(tenuis avena) of Tityrus, proves that Tityre, tu patule is 
alliterative, because there are four fs, two u’s, two b’s, and 
two a's in the first line of the Bucolics. Is not How do you 
do? alliterative? There are four o’s in the sentence. But 
to be serious,—f. seems not to know what northern alli- 
teration is. It does not consist in the recurrence of the 
same letter, whether a vowel or a consonant, initial or 
otherwise. It is the systematic echo of the same consonant, 
falling on the root, and consequently falling in with the 
accent ; a kind of rude Mnemonic eminently characteristic 
of northern genius, whether you call it Icelandic or Gothic, 
Meeso-gothic or Teutonic (1 do not say Scandinavian, which 
would be the best appellation since it comprehends the 
whole of the German stock—but the word is long, and 
frightens F.) This is the mode employed by Longfellow 
in the greatest part of his ‘Evangeline.’ I say it is wncommon, 
un-English (as to common use and present custom), I sa 
that Milton's half line is not alliterative, though there are 
two s’s in it: 












































—Sing, hear’nly muse 

and that Gray’s runic poem: 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.... 

.... Weave the warp and weave the woof.... 
is purposely alliterative. I say that Piers Plowman is so, 
even in its title; and that Chaucer, though a poet of true 
English stamp, having receded from the archaic and rustic 
mood of his predecessors, is not an alliterative poet. I say 
that Byron is not so, though he makes occasional use of 
some ornaments of the kind : as— 

The prow that spurns the spray. 
Exactly as Racine: 
Pour qui sont ces serpens qui sifflent sur nos tétes? &c. 

Now, Iam bound to make good my assertion that the 
American poet did not make occasional use of such orna- 
ments, but that he scattered through his verse i regular and 
perpetual allitevations after the true gothic fashion :—such 
were the words I employed in the Review which F. critj- 
cizes. There are two preliminary points to settle :—viz. 
whether the recurrence of initial consonants be so natural 
and habitual to English poetry, and especially to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s mode of versification, as to make alliteration a 
thing of course, an unavoidable blemish,—like the eternal 
warble of the a’s, e’s and i's through Italian poetry. In 
Childe Harold’s first lines to Ianthe (nine in number) we 
find one such juxtaposition of consonants,—** Words were 
weak.’ In the first fifteen lines of Wordswoith’s *‘ Excursion’ 
one,—** Summer-sun” ; in the first twelve lines of Shelley's 
* Revolt of Islam,” two,—*‘ heart's home”. .**/ove and light ;” 
in Mr. Longfellow’s poem ‘The Children of the Lord's 
Supper,’ we find just one alliteration for fifteen lines,— 
* Spring-sun.” 

Now let us turn to ‘ Evangeline,’ and read three insulated 
pages of the poem; one towards the beginning, another 
towards the middle, and lastly one near the end. Page 25, 
line 1, there is—Crowing of cocks,—1. 2, Whir of wings,—1. 3, 
low as love,—l. 4, looked with /ove,—l. 5, arrayed with 
robes of russet,—l. 6, reign of rest,—l. 9, day descending 
departed. For nine lines only sixteen alliterations made up 
of “ accented and unaccented consonants”! Only two lines 
are devoid of the ornament ;—a strange coincidence. Let 
us turn to p. 89: L 1, we find /ill. full. .ref.eshment,— 
lines 2 and 3, fountain. forth. fountain. .atfection,—1. 4, 
sorrow..silence,—]. 5, labour..love,—l. 6, purified... per- 
fected,—l. 7, words. .waited..worthy,—l. 8, heart. .heard,— 
lines 9 and 10, with..was..wander..twant. This is stranger 
still. Twenty-three alliterative consonants for ten lines, and 
no single line unadorned with the ever-recurring jingle! 
Lastly, let us read all p. 153: 1. 1, house. .home. .homeless, 
—1]. 2, midst.. meadows,—1. 3, gateway. . wicket,—l. 4, meek 
..midst,—l. 5, words. .always.. with, &c, &c. Your corre- 
spondent must surely think that I have proved superabun- 
dantly the irregular alliterative character of Prof. Long- 
fellow’s work. 1 defy him to show in any ten successive 
lines of any English modern poet (except Gray in his allite- 
rative meods) an equal number, or even half that number, 
of self-echoing consonants. 

I have a subsidiary quarrel to fight out with F. He 
is very severe on me because I did not acknowledge true 
classic hexameters in such lines as the following, of which 
the poem of ‘ Evangeline’ is made up; and I wish any 
reader joy who can succeed in imparting to them the true 
Virgilian metre :— 

Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the stweef- 
changing moment... . 
.... Blow from the wails and ceiling and from the oi/-painted 











benches... . 
....-Who on his birth-day is crowned with children and 
childyen’s children. 
Now, is this clumsy prese or clumsier verse ? By what kind 
of prosody are we to scan such lines? Is ** swéet-changlag” 
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a dactyl? Is ** Gil-paintéd” a dactyl? Is childrén,in the 
last-quoted line. to be scanned firstly as two shorts, and then 
in the second instance as two shorts, and then again as a 
spondee ? With such a laxity of metre and prosody, there 
is no prosody at all, or rather everything becomes hexa- 
metral. I propose, therefore, as a very good example of 
F.’s hexametral doctrine : 

14m your | most himble | and véry | Sbédiént | servant. 

Such were the mangled hexameters which your witty old 
Nash scourged unmercifully. ‘* The hexameter verse I grant 
to bea gentleman of a good house; yet this clime of ours he 
cannot thrive in; our speech is too craggy for him to settle 
his plough in; he goes twitching and hopping in our lan- 
guage like a man running upon quagmires, up the hill in 
one syllable, and down the dale in another, retaining no part 
of that stately smooth gait which he vaunts himself with 
amongst the Greeks and Latins.” Let F. answer old Nash ; 
whose opinion is supported by Gifford, Disraeli (who dis- 
ecards wholly the hexameter), Guest, Professor Latham (who 
does not even condescend to name it among English metres), 
Walter Scott and Byron (who laugh heartily at it), and 
every one of the great critics and consummate artists who 
have thought or written on the matter. Some German 
writers, indeed—and more especially the Danish poets, whose 
prosody is much more defined than English prosody is—have 
made good use of their own hexameters; and Captain Frye, 
the clever translator of (chlenschlager, pertinently remarks 
that “it seems to suit the Swedish and Danish languages 
wonderfully well.” But there is a peculiar reason for it, which 
Captain Frye does not give:—the Danish hexameter, as 
broken by the cesura, falls easily into the old couplet of the 
Skalds. Such is the coincidence to which I adverted when I 
said that Mr. Longfellow (who spent his whole youth amongst 
the Danes, and is well known as the translator of Tégner 
and other Northern poets,) swerved from the beaten track 
of modern English poetry ;—that he wrote his new poem in 
an obsolete (not hexametral but sometimes ha//-hexametral) 
metre very familiar to Scandinavian poets;—and that he 
plentifully scattered it with Gothic alliterations. These 
points, which I have fully proved, I maintain to be true. 
Now, after the pedantic exhibition to which I have been 
compelled, if F. wishes again to be jocular, we may club our 
sapient heads together to prove to the world that Anacreon 
and Bacon were contemporaries with Washington, and that 
old Homer (evidently 0 mer} was an Irishman of the clan of 
the O’Mearas.—Pe so kind, sir, as to make some allowance 
for my English, the first attempt at English prose ever 
scribbled, as I suppose, under the roof of our old Mazarine 
library.—And believe me, &c. PutLarérs-CHAsLes, 

Conservator of the Bibliothéque Mazarine, &c.— 
Professor, at the Collége de France, of the 
Languages and Literature of the North of 
Europe. 

Paris, Palace of the Institute, April 29. 

We have made no alteration in the above letter, 
excepting in those parts wherein the writer claims an 
admission on the part of our former correspondent 
that he had not read ‘ Evangeline.’ F. has made no 
such admission;—as M. Philaréte-Chasles will see 
on again referring to his letter. 





SNOWY MOUNTAIN IN EASTERN AFRICA, 


ay 7. 

Permit me to correct an error in my letter inserted 
in your journal on the 7th of April [see ante, 
p. 357]. 

In speaking of the Rev. Mr. Rebmann’s discovery 
of the snowy mountain Kilimandjéro, in Eastern 
Africa, I imagined his knowledge of it to have been 
derived solely from a journey made by him in Octo- 
ber 1847 to the mountainous country of Taita, dis- 
tant about 100 miles from the coast. I now find, 
however, that in the months of April, May, and June 
1848, he went again into the interior, when he pene- 
trated to a distance of nearly 200 miles; and that it 
was on this second journey (and not on the former 
one) that he saw this mountain. In Mr. Rebmann’s 
journal, published in the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer of this month, it is stated (p.18), that he 
approached the foot of it so near that, lifting up his 
eyes, he “viewed eternal winter, apparently so near 
as if it could be reached by a few hours’ walk, but 
in fact, at a distance of about one day’s journey.” 

If, in my former letter, it was a satisfaction to me 
to acknowledge myself mistaken in my estimate of 
the distance of the eastern edge of the table-land 
from the coast,—which, under the influence of the 
error above adverted to, I stated to be only about 
100 miles, instead of 300 or 400, as it had been con- 
jecturally placed in the instructions drawn up for 
Dr. Bialloblotzky’s guidance previously to his de- 
parture from England,—it is only just to make it 
known that my error, after all, is not so great as I 
had imagined. 

Having heard doubts expressed as to the fact of 
the existence of snow upon Kilimandjéro, I hope 
that I may be allowed to bring to the knowledge of 
your readers the following interesting particulars from 
Mr. Rebmann’s journal :— 


‘*May 11.—The mountains of Jagga gradually rose more 
distinctly to our sight. At about ten o’clock (I had no 





watch with me) I observed something remarkably white on 
the top of a high mountain, and first supposed that it was 
a very white cloud, in which supposition my guide also 
confirmed me; but having gone a few paccs more, I could 
no more rest satistied with that explanation; and while I 
was asking my guide a second time, whether that white 
thing was indeed a cloud, and scarcely listening to his 
answer that yonder was a cloud, but what that white 
was he did not know, but supposed it was coldness— 
the most delightful recognition took place in my mind of 
an old well-known European guest called snow. All the 
strange stories we had so often heard about the gold 
and silver mountain Kilimandjaro, in Jagga, supposed 
to be inaccessible on account of evil spirits, which had 
killed a great many of those who had attempted to ascend 
it, were now at once rendered intelligible to me, as of 
course the extreme cold, to which the poor natives are per- 
fect strangers, would soon chill and kill the half-naked 
visitors.” 

Again :— 

“*May 12.—About five o’cloeck, p.m., we had to ford an- 
other river, called Gona, which was considerably larger than 
the Lodmi, its breadth being from thirty to forty feet, and 
its depth three feet, with a most rapid stream. Its water 
was cold enough to prove its source, which evidently is 
nothing else but the eternal snow of the Kilimandjaro.” , 

Lastly, in the general remarks at the end of his 

journal, Mr. Rebmann gives some curious particulars 
respecting a large exploring party sent by “ the late 
powerful king Rungua, father of the present Mam- 
kinga, king of Madjame”— 
“ .. to examine into the nature of that strange white guest 
(snow, for which they have no name) on the neighbouring 
mountain; when only one man was spared, though with his 
hands and feet destroyed by excessive cold, to tell his 
despotic sovereign the sad tidings of all his companions 
having perished in the expedition ; which, according to the 
report, must be supposed as having taken place not merely 
by the extreme cold, but also by the horror which set the 
ignorant and half-naked embassy to the most hurried flight, 
which, on the precipitous mountain, may have proved 
nearly as fatal-as the cold itself.” 


This evidence is too circumstantial and too con- 
clusive to admit of a shadow of doubt on the subject. 
In Mr. Rebmann’s map, “ Kilimandjéro, covered 
with eternal snow,” is laid down in 3° 40’ S. lat. and 
36° E. long.; and its eastern flank is made to drain 
into the river Gona, the upper course of the Pangani, 
which flows into the Indian Ocean in about 5° 30’ 
S. lat. If my hypothesis respecting the sources of 
the Nile is well-founded, the western flank of Kili- 
mandjaro is most probably drained by some head- 
stream of that river. I trust that it will fall to Dr. 
Bialloblotzky’s lot to prove this to be the fact, and 
at the same time to establish the truth of Ptolemy’s 
statement respecting the Mountains of the Moon 
(Moézi)—ré rijg DedHvne dpoc, ag’ od brodéxovrat 
Tac xtdvac at rov NeiXov Nipvat, 


I am, &ce. C. T. Bexe. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. an 
ries. 

Or all the mysteries which have been written, 
whether of Paris, of London, of Brussels, or of else- 
where—all more than sufficiently fictitious,—I, 
writing now from Provence, pronounce the Mysteries 
of Udolpho to be the most mendacious. Oh, Mrs. 
Radcliffe! Mrs. Radcliffe! how could you with an 
audacious air of truthfulness to be paralleled only 
by Defoe’s account of Mrs. Veale’s Ghost,—how 
could you write, sitting the while snugly by side an 
English sea-coal fire, all those too seducing descrip- 
tions of the vineyards, the olive-groves, the limpid 
streams, and the verdant valleys of sweet Provence ? 
To all those who may be now devouring as eagerly 
and believing as fondly the Radcliffian version of 
the South of France as I did some quarter of a 
century ago, I conscientiously declare, that, as far 
as my rather extended knowledge of Europe goes, 
there does not exist within its limits so arid, so 
monotonous, so ugly, and so every way unattractive 
a region as Provence. 

I entered it from Italy by Nice; passing by the 
ugly, tasteless, treeless, dust-enveloped little road- 
side suburban villa, with its vulgar-looking gilt-headed 
iron rails in front, for which Lord Brougham deserts 
the lovely banks of the Lowther and the magnificent 
groves and truly noble hills of Brougham. The bay 
of Cannes is certainly pretty,—and its gleaming waves 
and wooded banks form the distant view from the 
house; but the immediate foreground and neighbour- 
ing land have about as much charm as the garden, 
which intervenes between the new road and one of 
the houses in that not highly picturesque locality. 

Beyond the little town of Cannes the road crosses 
a range of partially wooded hills, called “Les Maures” 
from having been infested by Saracen brigands in the 


good old times of poetry and romance, broken 
and cut throats. The porphyry rocks of which : 
are composed take fantastic and rather pictur 
shapes; which, added to the mingled foliage of 
cork and stone pine, together with here and 
distant peep of the sun-lit Mediterraneay, form 
landscape of some beauty. But when the travelle 
has rattled down their western slope, and 
through the dirty little town of Frejus, he has noth: 
before him but dull parched plains and barren 

hills. ~ 

In the midst of a region of low calcareous ung 

lations, producing corn, wi il, and dust j 63 
, producing corn, wine, oil, and dust in 
ing quantities, stands Aix, the ancient capital of 
Provence, the city of good Roi René,—the home ty 
predilection of the Troubadours,—the especial head. 
quarters of poetry, love, gallantry and festivity, | 
remained two days in Aix for king René’s make 
It seemed hard to believe that all that gay and 
gallant time, with its parliaments of love, its jousy 
and tournaments, its knights and ladies, its jo 
and troubadours, should have passed and le to 
trace, no visible impress,—or some memorial, if not 
strictly visible, at least appreciable to the eye of 
historic faith. Butno! Nothing! A more utter 
uninteresting provincial town it is impossible to con. 
ceive. In vain I poked among its obscure lanes 
and filthy courts. I found nothing to reward » 
enthusiasm. One or two facades of theambitiousarchi. 
tecture of the Louis XIV. period marked ci-deyay 
noble palaces, where, in the days of the Proy 
Parliament, Mirabeau may have been attracted tp 
the dull and pompous festivities of its members, whey 
engaged in the pursuit of her who, so unfortunately 
for both parties, became his wife. But of a gaye 
and earlier period, nothing—not a ruined arch nora 
wall! The few remaining ruins of the palace of the 
Counts of Provence were removed some years 
~- make place for a bran new and tasteless Hotel de 
ille. 

One thing, however, I did find, which may bea 
new to the reader as it was tome. All over the walls 
I had seen posted, amid notices of “ banquets demo- 
cratiques” and advertised sales of oil, huge placards 
headed with the words “Grande Créche Provencale,” 
I fancied that it must mean a lying in hospital,—or 
possibly one for foundlings; but on further inspection 
discovered that I was reading the programme ofa sort 
of theatrical spectacle. There was promise of new de 
corations, additional scenes, and contrivances of me 
chanism. In aword, here was the sole medieval sur. 
vivor of so much that is else utterly dead and va 
nished, in the shape of one of the old mysteries or 
scriptural stage-plays. Under the name of “Créche” 
—which stands thus as a part put for the whole—is 
still known, it seems, in Provence the scenic repre- 
sentation of the miraculous conception and birth of 
our Saviour. But, as a concession to the more 
worldly spirit and more awakened curiosity of mo- 
dern times, it appears to have been necessary to 
mingle in the bill of fare various profane elements, 
with apparently the least possible attention to homo- 
geneity of character or even to propriety. Thus, 
following the adoration of the Magi, we have a scene 
between a peasant and a horse-dealer. Between the 
latter and a gypsy scene, the flight into Egypt is 
introduced, &c, Thus the proprietors of the “Grande 
Créche Provengale” strive to mingle the utile with 
the dulce, and to cater at the same time for the 
amusement and for the edification of the faithful. 

These there is reason to think are found chiefly 
among the softer sex, here as elsewhere. One of my 
two days at Aix was a Sunday. I visited the various 
churches; and in most of them found in the afternoon 
large and close-packed congregations composed en- 
tirely of women, listening to discourses delivered 
with a wonderful amount of gesticulation and vocal 
energy in the patois of Provence. This dialect, a8 
utterly unintelligible to a Parisian as it would be to 
a Londoner, consists of very mixed ingredients. It 
contains many words of evident Greek origin, received 
at a very early period from the Phoczan colony a 
Marseilles. Many Latin words also, in purer and 
less altered form than they exist in French, arem 
use in the Provencal dialect. For instance, Ubri— 
drunk; Lagremos—tears; Fusto—a stick; Areno— 
sand; Car—fiesh; Cebo—an onion; Neblo—a cloud, 
&c. A few words of Gothic and some of Saxon 
| origin are mingled in the heterogeneous compound. 
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y ortion of the language has continued 
Leslee that spoken + the original Celtic 
~rabitants of the soil. This motley speech is poured 
uth.with an impetuosity and rapidity peculiar 

this part of Fyance,—whose natives themselves 

° i timit they speak so fast as to mutilate their 
ords DY knocking them one against the other. 

From Aix a drive of two hours carried us to the 
nilway now at work between Marseilles and Avignon. 
We joined it at a station called Rognac—on the 

‘, of one of those wide salt-water lakes which 
diversify the broad extent of the delta of the Rhone, 
gd serve as a sort of quit-rent paid to old Ocean,— 
parking his former occupation of the entire region, 
god asserting his right to re-enter into possession of 
it at some future epoch of earth's history. From 

c to Arles the rail lies chiefly along the edge 

of that vast stony plain called the Crau. It is im- 

ible to conceive a coup-d'cil so suggestive of 
utter irremediable desolation as is presented by the 

stone-covered surface of this barren plain, ex- 
ding without the slightest variation or interruption 
jpthe horizon! It is in traversing such a region as 
fhis that one blesses the space-abridging powers of 

! 

, 4 as all the world knows, is famous for its 
Roman antiquities and for its pretty women ;—and in 
hath categories it deserves its reputation. ‘The care 

led by the city on the preservation of its 
nonuments—the memorials of its palmy state when 
it was the Rome of Gaul, as Ausonius calls it—is 
highly creditable. Its exquisitely proportioned little 
wphitheatre, a veritable miniature Coliseum, is still 
uder the hands of the masons. Indeed, the only 
far seems to be lest the authorities should fall into 
the fault so common to the French in such matters, 
ad push the indispensable work of preservation too 
frtowards an attempt at restoration. It has been 
itlength thoroughly isolated from the mean sur- 
munding buildings, which well nigh suffocated it; the 
interior has been well cleared out; and a light iron 
niling as a defence from wanton injury has been 
eected around it. Evidently, the good city has not 
gared cost in the matter. 

A very few days’ séjour in Arles is sufficient to 
confer familiarity with the peculiar cast of features 
vhich has obtained for its women the fame of beauty. 
The type is unmistakeably a peculiar one,—remark- 
ale both for the singular uniformity with which it 
prevails in the city and for its dissimilarity to the 
wual cast of features in the neighbouring towns, 
All the women appear to be more or less alike. 
The uniformity of the costume adds to this effect. 
Each pretty face, with its fair and tolerably high 
though rather too narrow forehead, its finely-arched 
ud well-marked brow, its soft black eye, laughing 
fulllipped mouth and rounded dimpled chin, as 
wen beneath the little muslin cap bound round 
the head with a broad ornamented ribbon, costing 
sme six francs a yard,—or, if the wearer be too poor 
toafford this, with a gay coloured cotton handker- 
thiefeach of these appears but a slightly modified 
copy of the last. Add to the graces above enume- 
rated, the charm, so rare in France, of a clear and 
triliant complexion, almost universal among the 
joung Arlesiennes, and you have a tolerably correct 
iventory of the beauties which claimed for Arles in 
thedays of her Pagan splendour the especial protec- 
ton and patronage of Venus. 

A railway in its onward course is, as we have often 
wen, as little a respector of places as Death is of 
persons. The iron-shod intruder has accordingly 
teen found in many strange positions and incon- 
fuous companionships:—but never did he thrust 
tisdisturbing presence anywhere with more audacious 

for propriety and for the venerable sanctities 

of time-honoured antiquity, than when he bored his 
vay through the centre of the ancient cemetery of 
Arles, known as Les Aliscamps. This name is a 
corruption of Elysii Campi; and the vast Necropolis, 
vhichit designates, is—or ratherwas—one of the most 
interesting specimens extant of an undisturbed burial 
field of the Romans and of the early Christians, Both 
Pagans and primitive Christians had buried here 
wera very large space of ground; and the latter had 
lowed the spot by the erection of several larger 
smaller oratories and chapels. One good-sized 
urch, Sainte Marie-des-Graces, still remains, an ex- 
teedingly picturesque ruin. A very pretty frag- 





ment of a smaller building, known as St. Crucifix, 


is yet standing at no great distance from the former. 
Around these two have been gathered all the very 
considerable number of sarcophagi and stone tombs 
which the works for the railway routed out from their 
resting-places. This disturbance and ousting of the 
ancient tenants has been the more extensive from 
the circumstance that, not only has the railway 
passed through the cemetery, but the unfortunate 
spot has been selected for the purpose of erecting 
large workshops, engine-houses, and all those extra- 
ordinarily-shaped and especially hideous edifices that 
railroads always erect at their places of predilection. 

The result of this wholesale disturbance of a spot 
held sacred during so many centuries has produced 
one of the strangest scenes imaginable. The entire 
distance between the two ruined buildings above 
mentioned has assumed the appearance of a com- 
plete street of tombs. The sarcophagi are ranged 
on either side as thickly as they can stand; many 
retain their huge ark-shaped stone covers, but more 
perhaps are without them. Here and there a bone or 
two still remain at the bottom of their rifled resting: 
place. The majority are quite empty. Around the 
larger ruin of Notre Dame des Graces the whole 
ground is strewn with a vast quantity of them, mostly 
covered, and grouped in every possible variety of con- 
fusion. Locked within a part of the ruined church 
still capable of affording some shelter and protection, 
there are to be seen three or four metal coffins whose 
tenants have for some chance reason been treated 
with more respect. Of these one contains the toler- 
ably perfect skeleton of a Pagan maiden whose brief 
history was found inscribed on her grave-stone. She 
died at the age of seventeen, on the day of her mar- 
riage! The cause of her death is not stated. Her 
immediate neighbours now, as they lie side by side 
on the pavement of the ruined chancel, are two of 
the ancient Archbishops of Arles! She has one on 
each side of her. Their skeletons also are nearly 
perfect. Misfortune—which in life, as the proverb 
teaches us, has the effect of bringing us into strange 
companionship—sometimes produces, it should seem, 
similar effects even after death. Poor Pagan maiden! 
—one of the comely girls of Arelas, whose “ madonna” 
was Venus! She would hardly have found her way 
into such reverend company without the assistance 
of the great leveller;—nor even by his alone, without 
the additional aid of that other modern leveller the 
railway with his pickaxe and shovel ! 

During the first two days of my stay here the cli- 
mate appeared delicious—the heat in the middle of 
the day almost too great. For the last two days the 
mistral, of evil celebrity, has been blowing. It is 
difficult to give an adequate idea of the change, or of 
the detestableness of the climate under the influence 
of this scourge. The same sun is shining in the same 
bright blue sky, but the temperature is glacial. The 
sun is there only to glare and dazzle,—and seems to 
have no more power for warmth than a farthing 
candle against the boisterous blast which chills the 
very marrow in one’s bones. The whole air is so 
full of dust that it is impossible to stir out without 
getting the mouth and nostrils filled with it. The 
inhabitants hurry through the bleak streets cowering 
as best they may under their hooded cloaks. All 
nature seems shrivelled and dried up under the evil 
influence. ‘The Rhone is blown into white-crested 
little waves. And al] this may very likely continue 
for the next week—or month perhaps! 

I shall strike tents, and be off beyond the range of 
this truly ill wind, which I am sure can blow nobody 
good. ‘This it is not difficult to do, for the district 
of the mistral is pretty nearly confined to the valley 
of the Rhone. It is dreadfully felt at Marseilles :— 
less at Aix. It touches Montpellier, but gently :— 
beyond that towards Narbonne or Toulouse it is 
unknown. Arles is its very head-quarters; and 
the position of the city on the Rhone and between 
the vast plains of the Crau and the Camargue 
affords full scope to the merciless fury of < enemy. 

AT. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Messrs. Clowes, the well-known printers, have 
just put forth in print, for private circulation only, 
some “Suggestions” of their own “ for the simulta- 
neous compiling and printing” of a Catalogue of the 
Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum. 
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Neither the suggestions nor the specimens, they 
observe, “are to be considered as having any refer- 
ence to the principles upon which a printed catalogue 
should be compiled; but merely as the views of a 
practical printer as to the most accurate, most eco- 
nomical and most expeditious means of producing 
a catalogue.” They suggest thata room or rooms 
should be fitted up in the British Museum asa com- 
posing-room for a sufficient number of compositors 
to produce one thousand entries each day; that such 
compositors should compose from the printed book 
the entire title without any regard at first to its 
alphabetical arrangement; that a printer’s reader or 
officer of the Museum should examine the first proof, 
in order to ensure a strict adherence to the original 
title, and to underline (for the purposes of a second 
process) the leading subject and auther’s name; that 
the various entries thus produced in type should be 
arranged daily in alphabetical order according to the 
initial letter only, in order that such entries may 
be cut up into a uniform size for the purposes of 
the classified arrangement; that the entries thus set 
up and distributed should be arranged in a book- 
form (each letter of the alphabet forming a volume); 
and that one or more copies, arranged in alphabetical 
order, should be formed for the use of the reading 
room by printing the printed slips in books prepared 
for the purpose. Such isa general outline of the plan; 
—but to make it more distinctly understood we may 
observe that only (and this is of importance) a com- 
paratively smal] portion of the operation need be cam 
ried on within the Museum :—and the Messrs. Clowes 
suggest that in order to preserve the books from injury 
they should be enclosed in glass cases while in the 
hands of the compositors.—This plan has much to re- 
commend it. Here are a thousand titles a day actually 
set up in type for immediate use and more important 
after-purposes. A thousand MS. entries cost nearly 
as much as these printed entries. The compositer 
has only to copy with as nice accuracy as possible 
the particular title-page before him; and that he will 
do this with perhaps even greater accuracy than the 
mere MS. compiler will be understood by those who 
have had, like ourselves, experience of printing estab- 
lishments. But there are other advantages. Mr, 
Panizzi’s MS. entries run as far as letter L, we are 
told; but no portion of his catalogue from B to L 
is yet available to the readers who may wish to con- 
sult it. Now, Messrs Clowes’s compositor, who sets 
up one hundred entries a day, will supply his em- 
ployers with that material which will strike off as 
many copies as may be required 6f it,—while the 
entries that are made in MS, by Mr. Panizzi’s clerk 
cannot be multiplied but at a cost almost if not quite 
as great as the sum paid for the original entries. 
Nor let us omit to observe the superiority of type 
over hand-writing in distinctness and in the space 
occupied. From the rough printed entries thus 
printed by the compositor while he stands before 
the shelves, may be formed by sorting into alpha- 
betical order two or more kinds of catalogues;—an 
alphabetical catalogue—a classed catalogue—a cata- 
logue of English books, or of the books of any litera- 
ture that it may be wished to obtain. Fifty copies 
of the slips put into the hands of fifty competent 
persons will produce, if required, fifty catalogues 
variously arranged according to some general plan 
or plans previously laid down, 

On Wednesday last, the presentation to the Chan- 
cellor of the members who have graduated and taken 
honours in the London University since its founda- 
tion took place at Somerset House, according to 
our previous announcement [ante, p. 437]. The 
ceremoniai observed on the occasion was confined to 
the presentation; but the interest consisted in the 
fact of the gathering itself. The rooms were fully 
attended ; and a select number of distinguished 
strangers mingled amongst the sons of the University. 

The Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal Society, 
held his second Soirée at Somerset House on Satur- 
day last. It was more fully attended than the first; 
between five and six hundred persons being present, 
including the most eminent savans and literati in 
London. M. Guizot and M. Milne-Edwards were 
amongst the foreigners. 

We have before us the list of candidates selected 
by the Council of the Royal Society for recommen- 
dation for election at the next meeting on June the 
| 7th. It will be recollected by the Fellows that 
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although by the new regulations the Council have 
the power of nominating only fifteen Fellows for 
election, the Society is by no means so confined 
—and that any number of candidates who have been 
regularly proposed can be added to the Council list. 
The following is the list:—J. C. Adams, Esq., T. 
Andrews, M.D, R. A. F. Austen, Esq., C. Barry, 
Esq., B. C. Brodie, Esq., J. Dalrymple, Esq., J. 
Ghaisher, Esq, Sir R. Kane, M.D., W. Lassell, Esq., 
H. B. Leeson, M.D., A. C. Ramsay, Esq., J. Scott 
Russell, Esq., F. Sibson, M.D., R. Stephenson, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. P. Yorke. There can be no doubt that 
these are all good men and true; but we can imagine 
that many of the Fellows with the list of thirty 
proposed candidates in their hands will feel that to 
elect these fifteen to the exclusion of many others 
would be to do an injustice to the latter. Some 
of the men left out have contributed to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and take generally a higher 
standing as men of science than some—of very 
honourable position nevertheless—who are here ad- 
mitted. The matter is of course a difficult and a 
delicate one any way; but probably the Fellows will 
go carefully through the list of proposed candidates, 
and each add such names as he thinks would be 
in the highest degree an honour to the list of the 
Fellows of the Royal Society. 

Mr. Layard, the author of the ‘Researches in 
Nineveh,’ has been promoted, it is announced, by 
Government to the office of paid attaché to the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. 

The daily papers have announced the death of 





| 


Mr. Horace Twiss:—a gentleman well known for | 


many years in the literary as well as in the political 
circles of the metropolis. 
as might be seen on reference to the Byron Memoirs 
and to more than one song-book and miscellany now 
laid on the shelf—Mr. Twiss “went out” as a wit: 
but those were the days when Sydney Smith and 
Moore were in their glory among the Whigs—while 
there was no want of “Tory mischief,” as Scott 
called it, in the antagonist party;— and thus 
“parts” in themselves lively and pleasant may have 
failed to win their owner his fair success. The recent 
and far more solid contribution to literature which 
bears Mr. Twiss’s name—‘ The Life of Lord Eldon’ 
— will be long resorted to, not merely as a biography, 
but as a collection of curious anecdotes touching 
some of the most remarkable political transactions 
of the century.—Nor must we suffer to pass away 
without a word of notice Mr. Samuel Maunder, 
so long associated with Mr. Pinnock in the pro- 
duction of elementary books of education — and 
the “ Treasuries” bearing whose name have had so 
large a place in the youthful library of the past gene- 
ration. 

The annual Conversazione of the Civil Engineers 
is announced to take place on Tuesday, the 22nd 
inst. 

A new journal has appeared in Paris, the title of 
which is the Anti-Proudhon,—and the motto, Gil pour 
cil et dent pour dent. It undertakes to reply word 
by word to M. Proudhon’s doctrines. One hundred 
thousand copies are printed daily, and distributed in 
the Faubourgs. Another effort, this, directed ad rem 
natam. 

We have already remarked in these columns on 
the anxiety shown by governments and dominant 


classes of all sorts to instruct the people as soon as | 


they begin to fear them. This sentiment has reached 
Austria. Men in power have at length found out 
even there how dangerous is the mistrust which reigns 
amongst a people studiously kept in the dark, not 
only as to principles, but even as to facts; the cre- 
dulity with which everything unfavourable to the 
Government is received. 
tulers have no power to contradict or explain any- 


thing:—they have no channels of communication | 


with the people. A lie is indestructible —This want 
of organs is in a way at last to be fully supplied, as 
far at least as quantity is concerned. There are now 
not less than seven official or semi-official newspapers 
published in Austria:—the Reichsgsetzblatt (Imperial 
Jaws paper),—The Post Journal, which contains all 
regulations relating to the post,—the Landtagsblatt, 
the Diet paper—_the Wiener Zeitung, the Vienna 
Times,—the Austria, for trade and manufactures,— 
and the Press and the Lloyd, which are in fact half- 
official, though they do not choose to have the name 


In his earlier manhood | 





Under such circumstances | 





| CHROMATROPE 


of being so. The youngest born of this large minis- | belonged to the same individual as the tecth § 


terial progeny is the Austria,—the first number of 
which appeared on the Ist of April. 


It is therefore an avowed organ of Government,— 
and will be supported by the best writers on those 
subjects that are to be had. If this is not (as we 
fear) saying a great deal, it is at all events a sign of 
a completely new view of the science and art of 
governing in Austria. We hope it may not have 
been discovered too late. But if politics are gaining, 
literature and art are losing ground. The Jahrbiicher 
der Litteratur (Year books of Literature), Anglicé 
Annual Review, and the Oestreichischen Blitur fiir 
Litteratur und Kunst, have sunk for want of their cus- 
tomary subvention from the State, and are not yet 
replaced. All the smaller papers have fallen. They 
were in this dilemma:—if they treated of politics, 
even by a side wind, they were required to pay the 
caution, which they could not afford; and if they did 
not treat of these, they lost their readers. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
_ The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (From Eight o'clock till Seven), 1a; Cata- 
logue, ls. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN at their Gatiery, 5, Patt Mau East, each day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls, ; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
_ The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN at their GaLuery, Firry-rHrer, PALL MALL, near 
St. James’s Palace, from Nine o'clock till Dusk.— Admission, 1s. ; 


Catalogue, 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE FLORENCE, with all the gra- 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N. 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Qpen from Ten till Six. 














ROYAL MISSISSIPPI PAINTING.—EGYPTIAN HALL— 
BANVARD’S Great Picture having returned from Windsor Castle, 
where it was exhibited by command to Her most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Court, having received Royal Approbation, 
is now open as usual at the Ecyrptian Haut, every Morning at 
Half-past Two; Evening at Half-past Seven 
an hour before commencing. i 
ery, 18, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE, by 
Dr. Bachhoffner, on the various modes of producing ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT, daily, at Half-past Three, and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings at Nine, in which the BUDE LIGHT, the 
OXY-HYDROGEN LIGHT, and the ELECTRIC LIGHT wili 
be exhibited in juxtaposition. LECTURES on the VENTI- 
LATION of MINES, &c. by means of a JtT of STEAM, daily, 
at Two o'clock, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Even- 
ings at Nine. The MICROSCOPE. The New DISSOLVING 
VIEWS include Scenesin VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, from Original 
Drawings taken on the spot by J. Skinner Prout, Esq. vew 
DIVER and DIVING BELL. An extensive 
Collection of MODELS of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Specimens of Manures, &c. The Music is under the direction of 
a Wallis.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. The New Cata- 
ogue, 18, 


Doors open half 
Admission, Lower Seats, 2s. ; Gal- 





SOCIETIES 





Royat.—March 1.—G. Rennie, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—‘ Minute Examination of the Organ of Taste 
in Man.” By Dr. A. Waller. 

March 8.—‘ Additional Observations on the Osteo- 
logy of the Iguanodon and Hyleosaurus.’ By Dr. 

3. A. Mantell. This memoir is supplementary to 
the author’s former communications on the same 
subject, and comprises an account of some important 
additions which he has lately made to our previous 
knowledge of the osteological structure of the colossal 
reptiles of the Wealden of the south-east of England. 
The acquisition of some gigantic and well-preserved 
vertebrie and bones of the extremities from the Isle 
of Wight, and of other specimens from Sussex and 
Surrey, induced the author to resume his examination 
of the detached parts of the skeletons of the Wealden 
reptiles in the British Museum, and in several private 
collections; and he states as the most important 
result of his investigations, the determination of the 
structure of the vertebral column, pectoral arch, and 
anterior extremities of the Iguanodon. The most 
interesting fossil remains are described in the follow- 
ing order:— 

Lower Jaw.—Since the author’s communication 
on the lower jaw of the Iguanodon, publi-hed in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ part ii. 1848, he has 
discovered the right angular bone, which was previ- 
ously unknown: from the circumstances under which 
this relic was found, he considers it probable that it 


Its responsible | for 1848. 
director is Karl Czérnig, a distinguished political | 
economist, Director of the Bureau of Administrative | to the Iguanodon consist of the middle and : 
Statistics, and probable future Minister of Commerce. | 











in plate XVIII. of the ‘Philosophical Transactiong 


Vertebral Column —The vertebra hitherto asin 
dorsal and anterior caudal, as identified by m 
the Maidstone specimen in the British Museum: the 
cervical, anterior dorsal, lumbar, and posterior aaj 
terminal caudals were previously either Undeter. 
mined or referred to other genera of saurians, 

investigations of Dr. Melville have established th 
fact, that the cervical and anterior dorsal Vertebr, 
of the Iguanodon were convexo-concave—that j 
convex in front and concave behind—as in the fai 
reptile of Honfleur termed Streptospondylus, and jp 
the existing pachyderms; the convexity gradual 
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diminishing, and the anterior face of the body Of them farmer €x!S 
vertebra becoming flat, in the middle and Posterig I nents of b 
part of the dorsal region. The supposed Strepto. 1825, he | 
spondy lian vertebrie of the Wealden (named S, mjg i sotiee 07 tl 
by Prof. Owen in British Association Reports on fogg iq March 1 
reptiles) are, in the opinion of the author and Dy fm a.the che 
Melville, the true cervical vertebrie of the Tguanodoy, fm Patt II: 
The convexo-concave type of vertebrie was not eg. March = 
fined to a single genus—the Svreptospondylus ‘of they be Chall 
oolite—but prevailed in two, and probably in several, de 17th © 
genera of extinct saurians of the secondary geological Watkins. 
epochs: in like manner as the reverse form, the March 2 
concayo-convex, predominates in the existing em. The follow 
codilians and lizards. Other large vertebra with Mm the pr 
ribs and bones of the extremities of the Iguanodon, IM Putt Il. 
and referred by Prof. Owen to one or more species Yethod W 
of Cetiosaurus, are regarded, in consequence of the jm Bquations 
peculiar structure of: the neural arch, as belongi tal Equat 
to the posterior dorsal and lumbar vertebra of the April \ 
former colossal reptile; and certain somewhat angular jy Ol— ( 
vertebrz, also previously assigned to a species of i ¢ Cumb 
Cetiosaurus, are presumed to be the middle and Yiller, Es 
distal caudals of the Iguanodon. 

Gz0GR. 


The Sacrum, of which portions of several examples 
belonging to individuals of much disparity in siz 
have been obtained, is shown to consist of six anchy- 


losed vertebrae,—not of five, as stated by Prof. Owen; W. D. ‘ 
and the typical specimen in the possession of Mr, Tastern. 4 
Saull, which the author figures and describes, is #4. 
adduced in proof of the correctness of this opinion, poduce, 
The anterior vertebra, and the two posterior ones, Mandel t 
are much larger and stronger than the three infer. sn the J 
mediate elements which occupy the centre of the Casamos 
arch of the sacrum. Rome th 

lerived fi 


Pectoral Arch.—A perfect scapula discovered in 
the strata of Tilgate Forest, and which corresponds 
with the coracoid bone, provisionally assigned to the 
Iguanodon in the Memoir of 1841 (Phil. Trans 
P|. IX. fig. 11), Dr. Mantell has been enabled to 
refer to that reptile, by the fortunate interpretation 
of portions of two scapulz which are preserved in the 
Maidstone specimen, but had not previously been 
recognized as such. As the clavicles were long since 
determined, the essential elements of the pectoral 
arch are now ascertained, and the author gives a 
restored outline of thisimportant part of the skeleton, 
based upon these data. 

Humerus.—A humerus three feet long, discovered 
by Mr. Fowlestone in the Isle of Wight, has been 
ascertained by the author to belong to the Jguanodon, 
from the presence of a small but corresponding bone 
in the Maidstone fossil. This bone, from its dispro- 
portionate size in comparison with the femur with 
which it is collocated—being one-third shorter—was 
formerly assigned by Dr. Mantell to the fore-arm; 
but the large humerus from the Isle of Wight, which, 
except in magnitude, is identical with that from 
Maidstone, leaves no doubt upon the subject. Itis 


now therefore, for the first time, ascertained, that in a 
the Iguanodon, as in many fossil and recent reptiles, Rams 
the anterior extremities were much shorter and les — 
bulky than the posterior. The radius and ulna are oa 
still undetermined; but the author states that there if this 
are some imperfect bones in his former collection, lant ch 
now in the British Museum, which he thinks will be tiven 
found to belong to the fore-arm. . usin 

Hinder Extremities.—The colossal magnitude of ting 
the Iguanodon is strikingly shown by some femora Thin 
and leg-bones recently discovered. One femur is 27 “i, 


inches in circumference, and must have been 4 feet 
8 or 10 inches in length; and a tibia, found with the 
same, is 4 feet long. 

Dermal Scutes and Spines.—The aut 
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= ibes several dermal scutes and spines, and states 
re i microscopical examination of the large angular 


of the . - : 
“4 A supposed by him to be ossified dermal spines, 
s)y fe 


% which Prof. Owen regarded as the abdominal 
atremities of ribs, proves the correctness of his own 

inion; their structure being identical with that of 
ihe acknowledged dermal scutes. 

In the summary which concludes the memoir, Dr. 

tell states that the facts described confirm in 
ery important point the physiological inferences 
oe to the structure and habits of the Iguanodon 
god Hylewosaurus enunciated in his former commu- 
ations; and thus, after the lapse of a quarter of a 
ceotury, he concludes his attempts to restore the 
jkeletons of the colossal saurian herbivores, of whose 
fumer existence a few water-worn teeth and frag- 
pents of bones were the only indications when, in 
1925, he first submitted to the Royal Society a 
otice on the teeth of the Iguanodon. 

March 15.—The Marquis of Northampton, V.P., 
the chair. —‘ Researches in Physical Geology.’ 
Pat I. By H. Hennessy, Esq. 

March 22._The Dean of Westminster, V.P., in 
he chair. An Account of the Aurora Borealis of 
ie l7th of November 1848." By the Rev. C. F. 
Watkins. 

March 29.—G. Rennie, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
The following papers were read:—1. ‘ Examination 
ifthe proximate Principles of some of the Lichens.’ 
Put I. By J. Stenhouse, Esq.—2. ‘General 
Yethod in Analysis, for the Resolution of Linear 
Equations in Finite Differences and Linear Differen- 
ial Equations.’ By C. J. Hargreave, Esq. 

April 19.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the 
duir—‘ On the Meteorology of the Lake District 
¢ Cumberland and Westmoreland.’ By J. F. 
Miller, Esq. 


GeocraPnicaL.— April 23.—W. J. Hamilton, 
, Tresident, in the chair.—G. Draper, 
Iu, was elected a Fellow. — Paper read: 1. Mr. 
W. D. Cooley ‘On the Cinnamon Region of 
Bastern Africa.’ The eastern angle of Africa was 
atavery early period named from its exchangeable 
poduce, Aromata; and from the Straits of Bab el 
Mandel to Cape Gardafui we then meet in succes- 
im the Regio Myrrhifera, R. Libanotophora, and R. 
Cimamonifera. In the classic ages of Greece and 
Rome the belief was general that most spices were 
igived from Arabia Felix or Yemen, the country of 
the Sabeans, in a later age called Hymiarites, or 
Homerites. But a careful examination of ancient 
athors proves that the Sabzans were but the car- 
ris, not the producers, of these aromatics. Hero- 
dus includes under the general term Arabia the 
thole territory east of the Nile; and in giving his 
xni-fabulous account of the mode of collecting 
tngamon had included not the peninsula of Arabia, 
tit the African part east of the Nile. Besides 
Herodotus, a long list of ancient authors may be 
qoted as supporting this view of the subject; viz., 
Eatosthenes, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian (the 
uther of the ‘ Periplus’), Philostorgius, Cosmas, 
hiicopleustes,—all of whom agree in placing the 
rgon of Cinnamon at the eastern extremity of 
Mica, Theophrastes (the disciple of Aristotle), 
Galen, and Dioscorides, all state that the best cin- 
uumon was derived from’ Mosyllum. Arabia Felix 
wed its great prosperity to its carrying trade: and 
in Ezekiel we are informed that the Sabeans traded 
a Tyre “with the chief of all spices.” In the in- 
etiption of Adulis (a.p. 330), copied by Cosmas, men- 
ton ismade of “ the tribes of the Rausi, whooccupy the 
mmense plains adjacent to the region of Frankin- 
tense”; and we haveno difficulty in recognizing in these 
ithe present Arusi, occupying the hills around 
the sources of the Webbe, and who are described as 
we of the great tribes of the Gala. The commerct 
of this country underwent, at length, the most vio- | 
‘at changes, and the original population has been 
ven back by the influx of Arabs and Moham- | 
nedan tribes (the Som4li). In an Egyptian papyrus | 
as far back as the reign of Menephthah the | 
(B.c. 1100), Dr. E. Hincks has discovered a | 
tundate respecting the purchase of aromatics from 
Ye land of Arus, or Arusa; and in coupling the 
“al tame and the merchandise we can but conclude | 
tat Egy pt three thousand years ago obtained asupply | 


Hylwosaurus (Phil. Trans. 1841, Pl. X. | 
( | graven monuments in, that quarter.” That a country 





of aromatic drugs from the Analitic Gulf. This 
fact throws perhaps some light on the historical tra- 
dition “that Sesostris led an expedition to, and left 


named at so early a period from its valuable produce 
should lose so important a trade may be attributed to 
the following causes :—]. The fall of Egyptian civi- 
lization and of Paganism, on the customs of which 
depended the consumption of the aromatics. 2. The 
revolutions in the countries around the Red Sea 
accompanying the spread of Mohammedanism,—with 
the impeded intercourse between the Christian and 
Mohammedan worlds. 3. Discovery of the route 
to India round the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
consequent shifting of the channels of commerce. 
4. The wanton destruction of the towns on the 
shores of the Red Sea by the Portuguese, and the 
implacable hatred therefore conceived by the natives 
towards Christians. —The ancients and the Arabs 
appear to have known nothing concerning the cin- 
namon of Ceylon, though the latter speak of that 
of Malabar. Arrian, in his ‘ Periplus,’ mentions 
Malao and Mundi (perhaps the sites of Zeylah and 
Berbera) and Mosyllum as the most important places 
on the coast. “From this neighbourhood is ex- 
ported a great quantity of cassia, in consequence of 
which this port requires ships of a larger size.” 
Further on he mentions Acanne (Buraidi, E. of 
Ras Ululah); then, doubling Cape Aromata, he 
names Tabe (near the Wadi Tohum), “where the 
country produces much spice, &c.” Arrian after- 
wards names Opone (Hafoon), “which port was 
visited by the ships from India, bringing the cane 
honey, called Sacchari.” Ancient authors add, how- 
ever, that cinnamon and cassia came from the in- 
terior. Hence, Ptolemy filled up the blanks in his 
maps between the frequented coasts and the sources 
of the Nile, which he adopted from Marinus Tyrius, 
by placing the cinnamon country above those sources, 
while he fixes the Region of Myrrh—which is, in 
truth, the Wadi Nogal—at the sources of the 
Astapus. If, therefore, the design be entertained of 
exploring this in many respects highly interesting 
country, there can be no doubt as to the limits 
within which may be confined the labours of the 
Expedition,—the chief object of which is to become 
acquainted with the aromatic productions of the 
land. All these will be found in the angle cut off by 


the Wadi Nogal, or in the limestone mountains of 


the Singheli and Mijjerthein tribes, between Ras 
Gulwaini and Hafoon. South of this region begins 
the Khazain (the Azenia of the ancients),—that is, 
the sandstone mountains and the desert. Within 
the limits here pointed out, on the south-western 
face of the mountains, at a moderate elevation, will 
probably be found the Laurinee sought for,—together 
vith a great variety of aromata, (spicy drugs,) enodia 
(perfumes), and thymiamata (kinds of incense), 
many of which are named, but not described by the 
ancients, 

2. Lieut. Forbes, R.N., ‘On the Discovery of a 
Native Written Character at Bohmar, on the West 
Coast of Africa, near Cape Mount, together with a 
Vocabulary of the Vei Language.’ 

3. Capt. Vidal, R.N., ‘ Description of Santa Maria 
and the Formigas Banks (Azores). 


GeroLoGicaL.—May 2.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
His Royal Highness Frince Albert, S. Blackwell, 
Esq. and E. Rogers, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read :—‘ Remarks on 
Sigillaria, and on some Spores found embedded in 
its Roots,’ by E. W. Binney, Esq. 

‘On the Microscopie structure of Nummulites, 
Orbitolites and Orbitoides,’ by W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 


Astatic.—April 21.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a paper by Capt. New- 
bold, ‘On the Tombs of the Amalekites.’ In the 
year 1846, Capt. Newbold, in the course of a walk 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, found some rough stone 
structures, which his Arab guide called Kabdér ul 
Amilikeh, or tombs of the Amalekites. These 
structures are five in number. They are situated 
on the slope of a hill at the village of Jiba4, the 
Gibeah of Saul, about seven miles north-east of 
Jerusalem; and are described by Capt. Newbold as 
long, low, massive rectangular buildings, eonstructed 
of large rough blocks of limestone, as grey and 





apparently as time-worn as the limestone rocks on 
which they are built. They are dissimilar to the 
comparatively modern tombs of Syria, resembling 
more closely the long tombs which cover catacombs 
at the base of the Pyramids in Egypt. In one of 
the tombs, which measured 98} by 16 feet, and from 
15} to 7 feet high, there is an aperture or chamber, 
measuring 14 by 5} feet, and 4 feet 4 inches high,’ 
which was found to be empty. There is also near’ 
the end of the same tomb a shaft sunk through the 
roof, reaching to the base of the building. It is? 
possible that these structures were intended to cover® 
the entrance into subterranean vaults, but this is a 
point which it is difficult to decide upon without 
making excavations; and the writer is of opinion, 
from their traditionary name, and from their resem- 
blance to the long tombs of the ancient Egyptians, 
that they may have been constructed by that people 
“ Amalek, the first of the nations;” and that they 
probably mark the position of the mount of the 
Amalekites mentioned in the Book of Judges, chap. v. 
ver. 15. The country ofthe Amalekites extended to 
the borders of Egvpt; and the writer thinks it more’ 
than probable that from a tribe of this powerful 
nation, under the name of Hyksos, sprang the’ 
dynasty of the shepherd kings which ruled Egypt‘ 
prior to the time of Abraham. , 

Mr. Norris read an extract of a letter from Mr., 
Layard, now at Constantinople, in which that gen- 
tleman adverted to the very discrepant accounts 
left us by the ancients of the history of Assyria. It 
may be premised, that the usual authorities place 
Ninus, with his wife Semiramis, about 2,000 years” 
before the Christian era; and give him a succession — 
of some 30 or 40 kings, whose reigns extend from’ 
1,200 to 1,400 years, making average reigns of 30 
or 40 years each, —a length inconsistent with the 
experience of every monarchy known. Another 
account, handed down to us by Eusebius from the 
historian Polyhistor, contained in a few lines only, 
places 45 kings between Semiramis and the close of 
the empire, with a probable duration of 526 years 
only, thus making that queen’s reign more recent by 
700 or 900 years than the usual accounts; but then’ 
it gives a dynasty of nine Arab kings, with a duration 
of 265 years, as predecessors of Semiramis,—and an’ 
earlier Chaldzan dynasty of 49 kings, reigning 458° 
years. The united dynasties of Polyhistor, it will be’ 
seen, form a period of 1,229 years,—differing very little | 
from the number given in some of the usual autho- 
rities; and this coincidence has suggested to Mr. 
Layard the idea that the three dynasties of Polyhistor, ' 
who gives numbers only, and no name, are in fact 
identical with the 36 or 40 kings of the ordinary lists; 
and he very ingeniously shows that the names in those 
lists indicate three different dynasties. The state- 
ment that Batatores, the nineteenth name in the, 
lists, overthrew the Dercetides, naturally places this.’ 
king at the head of the second division; and the nine 
names which follow will be the representatives of 
Polyhistor’s nine Arab kings. We have then, from’ 
Thinzus to Sardanapalus, a period which, according 
to Syncellus, amounts to 480 years, less by 46 only" 
than the numbers given for the Assyrian dynasty of’ 
Polyhistor —a trifling discrepancy in reference to’ 
such remote periods, which would be nearly compen-_ 
sated by supposing that one account referred to the 
beginning, and the other to the end of the reign of 
Semiramis, which is stated to have extended to 42° 
years. The above is but a slight sketch of the argu-. 
ment. It has the advantage of reconciling the 
statement of Herodotus, the usual date of Ninus, 
as founder of an Assyrian monarchy, the confusion of” 
the different Ninuses, and the chronology of the 
Bible. We have only to object to it the name of 
Semiramis placed between the Arab and Assyrian 
dynasties by Polyhistor, the confirmation of this 
position by Herodotus, whose period of 520 years 
agrees so nearly with that of Polyhistor, and 
the great improbability that so many successive 
monarchs could have reigns extending to such a 
long period. The total omission of the name of 
Ninus both by Herodotus and Polyhistor rather 
tends to confirm Mr. Layard’s view that the name 
of this monarch should be placed somewhere about 
2.000 years before our era,—but, if the name be a 
reality and not a myth, at the head of a much longer 
series of monarchs than historians have given as his 
successors, 
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SratisticaL.—April 16,—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P. 
in the chair.—‘ On the relative Value of Averages, 
derived from different Numbers of Observations,’ by 
Dr. Guy. The subject has been usually treated as 
a branch of mathematics; and few, if any, attempts 
have been made to illustrate it by means of observa- 
tion. The mathematician sees at once that any 
attempt to establish broad principles or to construct 
formule by the aid of observation alone must neces- 
sarily fail, from the vast number of facts which would 
be required before even a starting point for calcula- 
tion could be reached. To take a familiar example : 
—the chances of throwing doublets with the dice 
may be easily calculated; but days, weeks, or even 
months might be spent in a vain attempt to deduce 
tuese chances from actual observation. So also with 
\Wital statistics. It was not, therefore, with any hope 
of solving the difficult question, How many observa- 
tions are necessary to obtain a true average? that 
the following facts were adduced; but simply to 
‘furnish an illustration, imperfect though it be, of the 
variable results obtained by actual observation on a 
limited scale. The fact which Dr. Guy selected for 
hhis purpose consisted of the ages at death of the 
members of the several ranks and professions,— 
which have already supplied the materials of a series 
of communications to the Statistical Society. The 
first use which Dr. Guy made of these facts was to 
arrange them in averages of 25, 50, 75, 100,—and 
so on up to 1,000,—in two parallel columns, with a 
third column of differences, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the rate and degree of approximation of the two 
series. It served to show the hopelessness of the 
attempt to discover the number of facts which may 
be necessary to furnish a true average by the mere 
accumulation ofjobservations. As wide divergences 
and as marked fluctuations were apparent between 
the average values derived from a large as from 
a small number of facts, and demonstrated that 
averages drawn from even a small number of facts 
do not lead to those extreme inaccuracies to which 
they are generally supposed to be liable. But as 
conclusions based upon a single fact, or a single col- 
lection of facts, must always be viewed with suspi- 
cion, Dr. Guy extended his investigations so as to 
embrace a second collection of figures of the same 
order; and his inquiries into the duration of life among 
sovereigns supplied him with the means of effecting 
this on a small scale. It was obvious, however, that 
this arrangement would be liable to lead careless rea- 
soners into error. The several facts were therefore 
arranged first in a line in 64 groups of 25 each; two 
successive groups of 25 were then formed into 32 
groups of 50,_the groups of 50 into 16 groups of 
100, and so on. These tables exhibited in a very 
striking manner the wide difference which may exist 
between averages deduced from small numbers of 
facts; and we look in vain for a numerical law of 
approximation. If any approximation to a numerical 
law of increase or decrease is to be looked for as the 
result of observation, it is clearly not reasonable to 
expect it except from a comparison of the same 
number of groups, And although it is probable that 
the chance of the discovery of such a law in such a 
manner would be small unless the groups were not 
merely equal in number but also numerous, Dr.Guy 
thought that some traces of such a law might possibly 
be discovered in a collection of facts in which the 
groups should be equal though limited in number. 
The Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
furnished the materials for a comparison of this 
kind, by presenting the number of male and female 
births for the several counties and registration 
districts of England during each of the six years 
1839-44. The result was still less favourable to the 
discovery by observation of any numerical law of 
approximation. Being thus completely baffled in 
the attempt to discover by means of such observa- 
tions as were most readily available a numerical law 
of approximation expressive of the relative value cf 
averages founded upon different numbers of facts, 
Dr. Guy proceeded to compare the results of obser- 
vation in the matter of male and female births with 
the liability to error as derived from well-known and 
generally received mathematical formule of the 
several averages founded upon few or many facts. 
This comparison Dr. Guy reserved for a future 
occasion. The general result of the paper was to 
show the importance for statistical purposes of multi- 








plying observations,—but at the same time to demon- 
strate the great difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
establishing any numerical law of approximation by 
the aid of observation alone. 

‘On the Influence of different Occupations on the 
Moral and Physical Wellbeing of the People,’ by 
John Barton, Esq.— Mr. Barton remarked that the 
rapid increase of crime since 1805, when the returns 
from the different courts of criminal justice were first 
collected and published, had naturally attracted the 
attention of those engaged in statistical researches. 
But it is admitted that the causes of this change in 
our social position are not yet thoroughly understood. 
The purport of this communication was to advert to 
one element of the question,—the greater or less sub- 
division of the soil. He therefore divided the counties 
of England and Wales into five classes : the first class 
containing those counties where the average num- 
ber of labourers to each occupier of land amounts to 
two or less,—the second class to two and three,—the 
third class from three to five,—the fourth class five 
to seven,—the fifth class more than seven. These 
numbers are taken from the population returns of 
1831. Distributing the counties in this order, he 
then proceeded to estimate the prevalence of crime 
in each by comparing the average number of com- 
mitments in five years with the amount of the popu- 
lation. He demonstrated that in every case the 
number of commitments rose regularly and progres- 
sively with the size of the farms. In the first class 
the number of commitments in each 100,000 of 
population amounted to 37,—in the second class to 
104,—in the third class to 117,—in the fourth class 
to 142,—in the fifth class to 184. The result is, 
that the possession of property, whether to a large or 
small amount, restrains a man from breaking the 
laws of his country. The ratio which expresses the 
comparative tendency to crime between the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing population is as follows:— 
in the first class the commitments are five times 
greater among the manufacturing than the agricul- 
tural population,—in the second class nearly twice, 
—in the third class more than twice. But in the 
large manufacturing towns a still higher amount of 
crime appears to prevail than in the manufacturing 
population of the counties at large. Thus, the num- 
ber of commitments in Liverpool, on an average of 
the five years, 1839-1843, was equal to 238, or after 
applying the correction suggested by Mr, Neison, 214 
in 100,000. The number of commitments in Man- 
chester for 1841 were 411, or adopting Mr. Neison’s 
correction, 370 in each 100,000. Thisis the highest 
amount of crime that Mr. Barton had met with in 
any district :—being ten times that which prevails in 
the yeomanry counties. 

Arcu£oocicat Institute.—May 4._The Dean 
of Westminster, V.P., in the chair.—The Hon. 
Richard Neville, whose recent researches in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Essex have brought to light many 
antiquities of the British and Roman periods, in the 
neighbourhood of Audley End, communicated a 
memoir on his investigations in another county, at 
a Roman site on Lord Braybrooke’s estates, near 
Billingbear, Berks, The remains of a Roman struc- 
ture had been first noticed there, at Weycock, in the 
parish of Waltham, by Camden, and subsequent 
discoveries are slightly recorded by later antiquaries. 
The excavations directed by Mr. Neville have laid 
open the ground plan of the building, which seems 
to have been an octagonal tower, about twenty yards 
in diameter. Numerous vestiges of Roman occu- 
pation had been found, such as coins, pottery, and 
bronze objects, several of which were laid before the 
meeting, with an inedited coin of considerable in- 
terest, assigned to the period between the departure 
of the Romans and the succession of the Saxons. 
Mr. Neville gave an account also of a curious discovery 
of numerous interments, discovered near Waltham in 
the course of construction of the Great Western 
Railway; with a line of shafts resembling wells, such 
as have been recently described in the neighbourhood 
of several Roman sites in England,—as at Ewell, 
Chesterford, &c.—A dizcussion ensued in reference 
to these singular places of deposit; in which the 
Dean of Westminster, Sir John Boileau, and Mr. 
Yates took part: mention being made by the latter 
of the extraordinary cavities near Maestricht, termed 
in Belgium organ-pipes—which, however, are pro- 





bably natural; whilst the shafts noticed by 
Neville appear, by their contents, to haye been 
artificial and formed in Roman times. — The Rey 
W. Gunner sent an account of # curious sculpture 
found in the church of Stoke Chatity, near W; 
chester, concealed by masonry— probably at th 
period of the enactments against all decorati 
accounted superstitious in the reign of Edward i 
Sixth. It is a good example of middle-age Art, md 
deserving of preservation. ‘This communication ay 
accompanied by a report from Mr. Greville Chester 
regarding Roman antiquities recently found on 
site of a Roman villa at North Waltham, Hanty, 
and various vestiges of the same period in thy 
county, which appear to claim careful investigat; 
Mr. Chester has already formed a collect 
comprising numerous antiquities of value, yp) 
Hatfield, of Doncaster, gave a memoir on , 
sepulchral slab found built up in Thorp Arch Church, 
Yorkshire,—and of the ancient proprietors of that 
parish, from Osbern de Arches, in the time of the 
Conqueror, and the De Bras family, in a later 
This slab appears to have been the memorial of g 
child; supposed by Mr, Hatfield to have been of the 
De Belewe family, possessors of Thorp Arch in the 
reign of Edward the First.—The curious subject of 
the tenure at Broughton (Lincolnshire) and the gad. 
whips was resumed ; and some observations on the 
origin of that remarkable usage were made by M, 
Walford. — Mr. Minty communicated an origi 
relation of the murder of the Duke of Buckingham 
by Felton, preserved in a letter written immediately 
after that event by a Mr. John Herne, and addressed 
to Mr. Smythe of Arminghall, near Norwich. Ithad 
been brought to light amongst some family pape 
in Mr. Minter’s possession. Mr. Disney brought for 
the inspection of the Society the silver seal of Milton 
—which had come into his possession ‘by fami) 
descent. ‘This interesting relic exhibits the double 
headed eagle assumed by the father of the poet, and 
placed asa sign over the office where he practised 
his calling as a scrivener. It has been sup 
that this bearing properly belonged to the family of 
Mitton, of Shropshire, and not to the name of 
Milton — Mr. Hunter gave ‘several observations 
upon this subject—and on the ancestry of the poet; 
whose grandfather he believed that he had succeeded 
in tracing as resident at Staunton St. Johns, Oxford- 
shire. Numerous antiquities and drawings were ex- 
hibited; especially a collection of Anglo-Roman 
antiquities, by the Hon. Richard Neville :—alo 
various ancient objects produced by the Dean of 
Hereford, the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Westwood, 
the Rev. H. Maclean, Mr. Hunter,—and a few ex- 
amples of the revived use of engraved memorials 
of brass, successfully designed in accordance with 
medieval authorities by Mr. Wykeham Archer. 


Horticutturat.—April 17..-E. Brande, Esq, 
in the chair.—Col. Hall, M.P., B. T. B. Gibbs, 
and H. Tuke, Esqrs., were elected Fellows—G, 
Anderson, Esq. sent a plant new to gardens, which 
had been obtained by sowing the soil found ad- 
hering to the roots of some plants imported from 


Guatemala. It was stated to be a stove plant 
belonging to the genus Rondeletia.—A clean-looking 
sample of ash-leaved kidney potatoes, free 

disease, was exhibited by J. Lane, Esq. They were 
stated to have been produced thus:—In December 
the tubers were set vertically in pots, in rich soil, in 
a vinery. When the young growths had advanced 
from four to six inches in length, and had presented 
the leaves to the light, they were removed to a green 
house and placed along the pathway. Early m 
February a leaf-pit was prepared for them, having 
no flues or linings. The plants were turned out of 
the pots and planted in rows eighteen inches apart, 
in,the soil which was placed above the dead leaves 
They were watered, to settle their soil about their 
balls, and were stated to have received no water since, 
it being apprehended that, as there was no command 
of artificial heat, if water was given them they might 
become dropsical and diseased. They produced 
young potatoes fit for table in the third week in 
March. Air was admitted on all favourable oct 
sions by partially removing the lights. In this way 
it was stated that by turning the dead leaves 80 % 
to create a little heat, two crops might be ob 

in the year.— Packets of potato seed from New 
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land, presented by Earl Grey, were distri- 
puted. 


somean.—April 17.—Dr. Wallich in the chair.— 


Rev. Dr. Landsborough was elected an Associate. 
was read from J. Woods, Esq., ‘On the 

The author remarked on the diffi- 

aly of distinguishing the species of this genus; and 


ean account of some of the more remarkable 
Furopean forms,—more especially those which are 

ith Mr. Babington confirmed Mr. Wood's 

- ion of the great difficulty attending the investi- 

tion of the species of this genus, A Latin letter 
fom Linnzus to the Rev. J. White, brother of Gil- 
bert White, was read.—Some specimens of tea from 
the East India Company’s plantations in the Hima- 
iyya were exhibited; and some infusion being made, 
the black was pronounced as strong and good. 

May 1—The President in the chair.—J. R. 
jin, Esq. and C. Prentice, Esq. were elected 
felows. Dr. Booth, Mr. Gould and Mr. Jolly 
were elected auditors.—The reading of Mr. New- 
pots paper ‘ On the Anatomy and Developement 
compared with the Economy and Instincts of Chal- 
édide and Ichneumonidae,’ which had been com- 
enced at a former meeting, was continued. The 

was illustrated with drawings. Mr. J. O. 
Fewood read a short paper on the same subject. 





Ixsritution oF Civit ENGINEERS.—April 24.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., V.P., in the chair—The paper 
mad was ‘On the Construction of Locomotive 
Bagines, especially those modifications which enable 
siitional power to be gained without materially 
jnereasing the weight or unduly elevating the centre 
dgravity,’ by Mr. T. R. Crampton. 

May | and May 8.—J. Field, Esq. President, in 
the chair—The ballot took place at the first of 
ithese meetings,_when the following were elected : 
W. Wilson and R. Peacock as Members; and 
W. E. Bott, W. Sowerby, jun. and Capt. H. 
James, R.E. as Associates. — The discussion on 
Mr. Crampton’s paper, ‘On the Construction of 
Ioomotive Engines,’ was continued through both 
evenings, The same tone of argument was kept up, 
ud instances were adduced supporting the views of 
bth sides; but without arriving at any result, other 
‘tan that it was desirable to lower the centre of 
gavity, in order to establish a great angle of stability, 
ud toarrive at a ratio between the circumference of 
the driving wheel and the cubic content of the cylin- 
den, such as whilst the greatest speed might be main- 
tained, with an economical consumption of fuel, 
ery facility should be afforded for starting rapidly. 
On the one hand, it was argued that small driving 
wheels were essential for quick starting; and on the 
cher hand it was contended, that with a given 
amount of evaporating surface in the boiler, the trac- 
tye power would be the same under all circumstances 
athe periphery of the driving wheel, provided a 
gen relative proportion existed between the cubic 
content of the cylinder and the circumference of the 
triving wheel, and that large wheels reduced the 
var and tear. The diminution of the wear and tear 
the sides of the brasses of the engines, having the 
tiving wheels behind and the greatest weight upon 
the extremities, leaving a comparatively light load 
the centre wheels, was adduced as a proof of their 
sabilityan engine of that kind having run 25,000 
niles without any appreciable lateral wear; whereas 
& ordinary engine on the same railway had worn 
away a thickness of a quarter of an inch whilst run- 
uing the same distance. 

A paper was read, describing a kind of permanent 
wy, which had been laid down on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway,by Mr. Hawkshaw. The principle 
ws that of a bridge rail, weighing 75 Ib. per yard, 
paced upon continuous longitudinal timber bearing, 
md the novelty consisted in having at each joint a 
malleable iron plate-chair, with a projection on the 
upper surface, fitting within the interior of the rail, 

ad the flanges, which were 14 in. long by 8 in. 
Mile, and half an inch in thickness, attached to the 
nil by rivets in such a manner as to fix them firmly 
‘gether, and yet to allow for expansion and con- 
tection. The details were simple and complete, 
and in an extent of twenty miles so laid, over which 
tumerous heavy trains had run daily, at considerable 
a for the last year, only three rivet heads were 
iund to have been knocked off. 


Royat Institution.— April 27.—Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Mansfield ‘On 
Benzole, its Nature and Utility... Mr. Mansfield 
described benzole as a spirituous hydro-carbon found 
in the decomposition of many organic matters; among 
which certain kinds of coal may be included: from 
these benzole is obtained by heat. Having distin- 
guished between native and artificial tars, by re- 
ferring the origin of the former to the gradual 
operation of time, while the latter are produced by 
the agency of great heat, Mr. Mansfield remarked 
that coal-tar was separable into 1. naphtha which is 
lighted, 2. dead-oil which is heavier than water, and 
3. the solid substance pitch. Coal tar also admitted 
of a division into three chemical groups neutral, acid, 
and basic. ‘To the neutral group benzole belonged. 
It is obtained from the light naphtha, which con- 
sists of a mixture of hydro-carbons possessing 
different degrees of volatility, and which form a 
series, the composition of each member of which 
may be expressed by adding 2H + oC to the formula 
of the substance preceding it in the scale. Each of 
these oils may likewise be obtained from a peculiar 
organic acid by a method exactly analogous to that 
by which benzole is derived from benzoic acid,—viz., 
by distilling it with lime, which removes two atoms 
of carbonic acid. Benzole was discovered many 
years ago by Mr. Faraday, from the oil-gas-liquor, and 
designated by him as “bicarburetted hydrogen.’ 
Mitscherlich obtained it from benzoic acid, and defined 
its exact organic arrangement as Cj2 Hg. The pro- | 
curing this substance from coal-tar naphtha, hitherto | 
a tedious process, was facilitated by a still, contrived 
by Mr. Mansfield, to produce it in a state of nearly | 
absolute purity. The volatility of benzole, as com- | 
pared with other oils of coal naphtha, appeared from 
its kindling at the surface on the approach of a 
lighted match. But, notwithstanding its inflamma- 
bility, this substance, in consequence of the large 
quantity of carbon which it contains, is useless as 
a source of light without some special adjustment. 
This adjustment, as contrived by Mr. Mansfield, con- 
sists in a stream of atmospheric air, obtained from a 
gas-holder, which is filled by a pair of bellows, This 
gas-holder was connected by a pipe with a reservoir 
of benzole, from which other pipes communicated 
with gas-burners. The result was that the air, in 
passing through the liquid, imbibed enough of its 
vapour to produce a brightly luminous gas, which 
continued burning in several jets during the greater 
part of Mr. Mansfield’s discourse. It was suggested 
that this light might frequently supply the place of 
gas where that product was inadmissible. Other | 
characteristic properties of benzole were then noticed: | 
Of all the other oils of coal naphtha which are 
liquid at common temperature, it alone solidities 
when placed in a freezing mixture. When thus 
dealt with, a snow-like solid was obtained, from which 
a liquid was expressed constituting perfectly pure 
benzole. Thesolvent power of Benzole was referred 
to as affording another illustration of its nature and 
utility. 1. Jnsaturable, where it mixes in any quantity 
with other oils; 2. Saturable, where the substance 
after being taken up in definite quantity is recoverable | 
by simple evaporation of the solvent, no new | 
chemical compound being formed (as in the case of | 
phosphorus, sulphur, and gum-cupal); 3. Saturable, 
in which a definite new compound is formed. It was 
shown that when benzole was dissolved in nitric 
acid of sufficient strength its nature was entirely 
changed; a new oil resulted heavier than water, and 
having the odour of bitter almonds. The formation 
of this substance from benzole was_ illustrated, 
mechanically, by a diagram on which the elements 
concerned in the re-action being represented by their 
chemical symbols, the movement of the letters 
indicated the mode in which the transformation was 
effected. It was shown by the same diagram, and | 
illustrated experimentally, that this nitro-benzole 
was further convertible into aniline, the remarkable 
alkaloid discovered by Dr. Hofmann, It was 
explained how from aniline, by successive artificial 
additions of other elements, a series of bases were 
built up, rivalling in complexity the composition of 
quinine and the other natural alkaloids, the imitation 
of which is so great an object with many chemists of 
the present day. 

May 4.—The Duke of Northumberland, President, 

















in the chair—Dr. Mantell, ‘On the Geology of the | 


Isle of Wight.’ The geological structure of the south- 
east of England is now well known to consist of three 
principal groups or formations: the Eocene tertiary, 
the Cretaceous, and the Wealden ;~a line of disturh- 
ance, from east to west having separated the chalk 
on the north and south, and elevated the underlying 
Wealden into an anticlinal axis, which extends from 
Hastings, &c. on the Sussex coast, to the west of 
Horsham; the strata on each side the principal axis 
of disturbance respectively dipping north and south. 
In the Isle of Wight similar phenomena are observ- 
able. The island is an isolated mass of the same 
formations, separated at some remote period from 
the mainland by a fracture and subsidence that ex- 
tended along the southern coast of Hampshire, and 
is now occupied by the Solent Sea. The tertiary 
strata form the northern half of the island,—and 
are exposed in White Cliff Bay on the east and in 
Alum Bay on the west. The chalk forms a range 
of Downs stretching from Culver Cliff to the Needles. 
Along the southern shores or bank of the island the 
cretaceous beds appear in two anticlinal systems; in 
each of which the different members of the formation 
are well defined, and a central mass of the underly- 
ing Wealden is exposed by the inroads of the sea. 
In Sundown Bay on the east and in Brixton and 
Brook Bays on the west of the Undercliff, the 
Wealden strata form a line of low cliffs; and the 
characteristic terrestrial and fluviatile fossils of the 
formation are found in abundance along the shore 
after high tides. The celebrated picturesque region 
called the Undercliff, which extends six or seven 
miles along the southern escarpment of the chalk, 
is made up of fallen masses of the upper cretaceous 
strata, produced by ancient landslips. Dr. Mantell 
gave a concise and luminous view of the various 
deposits and their organic remains; referring to his 
work on ‘The Geology of the Isle of Wight’ for 
details of stratification and scientific descriptions of 
the fossils peculiar to each group. Many colossal 
bones of the Jguanodon and other reptiles from the 
Wealden of the Isle of Wight, with numerous plants 
and shells from the same formation, were exhibited 
in illustration of the Fauna and Flora of the conti- 
nent traversed by the river by which this ancient 
delta was deposited. 





Syro-Eeyptian. — April 10. — The Rev. Mr. 
Badger in the chair.—Mr. D. W. Nash read the 
conclusion of his memoir ‘On the Builder of the 
Third Pyramid.’ (For the former part see ante, 
p. 229.) Mr. Nash contended, in conclusion of his 
argument, that the statements of the Arab authors 
who have noticed the existence of inscriptions on 
the Pyramids show that those inscriptions were not 
in hieroglyphic characters. When describing hiero- 
glyphic writing those authors make use of the term 
“the writing of the Berba” on temples,—and in 
some instances, “the writing of birds”; but the in- 


| scriptions on the Pyramids are stated to have been 


in the Musmad, as well as in Greek, Syriac, and 
other characters. He remarked on the non-Egyptian 
character of the name of Shoofoo, or Cheops; which 
is not compounded with the name of any Egyptian 
deity,—and which, if the translation of Eratosthenes 
is correct, appears to be descriptive of the personal 
appearance of the builder of the Great Pyramid :— 
a circumstance which stands alone in the nomen- 
clature of the Pharaohs.—Mr. Sharpe argued that 
Mykera, the name of the builder of the third 
Pyramid which was found within its vaults, was only 
another mode of writing the prenomen of Queen 
Nitocris, the builder of the Temple at Dahr-el- 
Bayzee, near Thebes. This queen was wife of 
Thothmosis the Second. Thus, the comparison of 
these hieroglyphics reconciled the apparently con- 
tradictory statements of Herodotus, who says the 
Pyramid was built by Mykerinus,—and of Manetho, 
who says it was built by Queen Nitocris, the last of 
the Memphitic sovereigns,—-and also of Eratosthenes, 
who says that Nitocris governed ‘Thebes in right of 
her husband. Mr. Sharpe also argued that the style 
of the hieroglyphics in this Pyramid was the same 
as that of the inscriptions of Thothmosis and 
Rameses; and moreover that it was unphilosophical 
to suppose that the people of Memphis wholly 
ceased to build Pyramids as soon as the people of 
Thebes began to build their great temples.— Mr. 
G. R. Gliddon observed, that there being thirty-nine 
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Pyramids figured in Vyse’s work, and Dr. Lepsius | Britton’s Dictionary adds nothing to that gentle- | on the change which is taking place in the 
having discovered the substructure of some thirty | man’s literary reputation; and long before the | 6f the world of Art patrons, 
more, these sixty-nine monuments of the Old | middle of the alphabet had been reached its plan was | patronage—not long since a narro 
Empire now group chronologically together, and | greatly contracted, and the work was brought to a | exclusive domain—is year by year e 
Great disproportion | admitting a fresh class of occupants. 
the eighteenth dynasty: that the cartouche read | between the earlier and the later parts marks also | the ground of position, assumed formerly to be autho, 


represent a considerable lapse of time anterior to | 


by Mr. Sharpe as a queen, Nitocris, occurs on the 
Obelisk of Karnak over a male figure (Amenemha); 
whereas the prenomen read by Mr. Sharpe as Mi- 
ke-ra, and thus assimilated to the Menkera of the 
third Pyramid, belongs to a personage totally distinct 
from either, known as Queen Arnense, predecessor 
and sister of Thotmes the Third, of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Mr. Gliddon accepted no reading, how- 
ever specious, that could make the Obelisk of the 
Theban Karnak coetaneous with the third Pyramid 
of Gheezeh,—these monuments being entirely distinct 
in age, style, objects, associations and historical cha- 
racteristics: and he repudiated the idea of any con- 
temporaneous dynasties during the Pyramidal period. 
In commenting upon the critical objections urged in 
Mr. Nash’s paper, Mr. Gliddon added, that while 


he rejected the doctrine that the royal builders of 


Memphite Pyramids were foreigners in Egypt, he 
conceded that pending investigations rendered it 
extremely probable that in later times there was a 
most intimate connexion between the Assyrians and 
the Egyptians. He averted particularly to Mr. 
Birch’s interesting researches into the Bubastite, or 
twelfth dynasty (Trans. R. Soc. of Lit., I1L., part I.), 
whereby Sheshauk, Osorkon and Takelloth are shown 
to be Babylonish names: also to the fact that 
among the Egyptian hieroglyphical relics exhumed 
by Mr. Layard at Nimréd occurs the name of Amasis 
the Second,—and that Caylus has figured an Assyrian 
cylinder engraved with another cartouche of the 
Psamettici. He anticipated some extraordinary 
results from the comparison of Ninevite and Nilotic 
monuments. In illustration of the danger of building 
chronological systems upon Greek historians without 
regard to the monuments, Mr. Gliddon remarked that 
the fifth dynasty, Elephantine, which had been sup- 
pressed as contemporaneous by the Chevalier Bunsen, 
had since been found by Dr. Lepsius in complete 
series as rulers of Memphis, and consequently this 
dynasty reigned all over the valley from Elephantine 
to Lower Egypt. Mr. Gliddon urged the importance 
of waiting for the publication of the historical trea- 
sures exhumed by the Prussian Commission in the 
Memphite Necropolis, before advancing decisive 
opinions on Pyramidal questions which before two 
years shall elapse will be superseded by nionumental 
data as yet unknown and inaccessible to the world 
of science. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Geographical, half-past 8.—‘ Notices respecting the Island 
of Santorin or Thera,” by Lieut. E. 4 eycester, R.N. 

Tves. Institution of Civil Engineers, s.—Mr. Doyne ‘ On the Theory 

of Transverse Strain of Cast Iron Beams’ 

Horticultural, 3.—Dr. Lindley * On the Materials from which 
Piants derive their Food.’ 

Literary Fund.—Anniversary. 

Geologica), half-past 8. 

TavR. Antiquaries, 8. 

Fri. Roya! Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. E. 

Geographical Distribution of Corn Plants. 


Mon. 





WED. 


Sidney ‘On the 
, 





FINE ARTS 


A Dictionary of Architecture, Decorative and Con- 


structive; or, a@ Popular Explanation of Terms. | 


By Walter Bernan. Part I. Williams & Co. 
HirHeERrr0 a sort of fatality seems to have attended 
undertakings like this,_so that a work really and 
satisfactorily answering to the title of an architectural 
dictionary is still a desideratum. Of Nicholson’s 
the most that can be said in its favour is, that it was 
something just better than nothing at all; for the 
architectural articles are executed in a very slovenly 
way,—and many important terms are altogether 


omitted, One omission is nothing less than astonish- | 


ing; it being hardly credible that the author or com- 
piler of a dictionary of the kind should fail to give 
the term spire. Not that an explanation of the 
thing itself is much needed,—but because so much 
more than mere explanation belongs to the word. 
The work of Nicholson is, besides, very inconve- 
niently and unnecessarily bulky; being made to 
form two thick quartos,_though the same quantity 
of letterpress might have been given in less than 


half the number of sheets. It is needlessly spread 


conclusion almost per saltum. 


Stuart’s ‘ Architectural Dictionary; for had the 


plan upon which it was commenced been adhered the most forward to afford that real assistance Without 
to, it must have extended to at least- double the | which the mere loan of a name to an association for 


| 
| 
| 


space which it at present occupies. | 


Whether Mr. Bernan—as we understand, only a 
pseudonym—will experience better fortune than his 
predecessors in the same course, is more than we 
will yet venture to foretell. He has set out on his 
voyage through the alphabet rather promisingly; 
but has given utterance to remarks that can hardly 
fail to displease a good many of his readers—and 
may excite squalls inducing him to seek port earlier 
than he intended. His opinion of the generality of 
those who are called, or call themselves, “ architects” 

| is anything but flattering; and we must at any rate 
admire the sincerity and courage with which it is 
| declared to those whom it more particularly con- 





cerns. 
invention as an indispensable requisite for those who | 


aspire to the title of architect in a higher sense than | show a larger proportion than usual of our artiss 


| its vulgar professional and brass-door-plate meaning. 





He has also very maliciously, as many will think, | ture is less in quantity: and its annual degeneracy 


| slipped in a term which we suppose has been coined 
by himself,—viz., “ ARcniTEct V ERBORUM,” which he 
defines to mean a Palavering Architect! Even in 
his definition of “ architecture” itself Mr. Bernan 
objects to the usual one; affirming building and 
architecture to be “ two distinct and dissimilar arts.” 
Here he appears to us to go as much too far in dis- | 
criminating between these as others do in confound- | 
ing them together. In fact, he contradicts his own | 
title-page,—which admits architecture to comprise | 
the constructive as well as the decorative. If he is 
to be understood literally, there exists little or no con- 
nexion between building and architecture; whereas | 
there is, on the contrary, so very close a one that it 
is not easy to draw an exact line between them. | 
Architecture is undeniably based upon, and grows up 
out of, construction. We adopt the definition given 
by another writer—that “architecture is the poetry | 
of building,”"—that which exalts the latter to the 
rank of a Fine Art. In like manner as there must 
be speech and language before there can be poetry, 
so must there be construction of some kind or other 
before architecture can be produced. Mr. Bernan | 
should have contented himself with pointing out the 
true distinction,—and saying that building is the me- 
chanical and merely scientific, while the other is the 
artistic, part of what is to be understood by the term | 
architecture. There may be the former without the 
| latter.—but not the latter without the former. If 
he means merely, as he probably does, that archi- 
tecture, or the Fine-Art part of building, may be 
studied and appreciated without that knowledge of | 
| construction and execution which is indispensable to 
the professional architect, we agree with him,—and 
only wish that such difference were generally under- 
stood. 

As the end of the letter A is not yet reached, we 
cannot say whether this Dictionary will embrace 
those “ new fangled,” yet certainly very convenient | 
and useful, terms which have of late been added to 
the vocabulary of the art:—such, for instance, as 
Astylar, Fenestration, and many others. We find 
here, however, a good many terms which are now 
altogether disused, and of such exceedingly rare 
| occurrence that we have never met with them before; 
wherefore we think they might have been excluded 
rather to the advantage of the work than otherwise, 
If the same course is to be adhered to throughout, 
this Dictionary must prove an exceedingly bulky 
one. 


ACADEMY. 

Tue annual recurrence of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition is ever an occasion full of expectation. 
A collection of nearly 1,350 works in the various 
branches of Painting and Sculpture, comprehending 

high excellence in most departments, bears evidence 
| of a condition of Art which we verily believe can be 
| matched by no other modern Exhibition in Europe. 
| _-Consentaneously with the gradually strengthening 


ROYAL 


Mr. Bernan lays great stress upon artistic | Exhibitions gone by. 


| of our younger artists in these walks and their con. 
| tinued improvement operate on the student about to 
| take up his ground for the first time,—and become 


by extravagantly open printing and large type. | health of the school, it may be worth while to remark | discrimination is owing the success of Mr. Leslie's 
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ground of Art 
W and an almog 
xpanding ang 
They Who, on 


The 


rities and influences in the matter of Art, are no lon 


the maintenance of a picture gallery, or to the super. 
intendence of the decorations of a national palace, jg 
little better than a dead letter. It is a striking enough 
feature of the times, that to the class which in some 
of the best ages of Art contributed the impulse and 
the means on which it fed, we are again returning 
for the real nourishment of the eternal cause, 


The Mr. Tv 
wealthy merchant, manufacturer, and trader are noy etween hi 
the artist’s most constant and liberal patrons, The however, | 
walls of the present Exhibition abound in the proofs MH puch as 
of this fact; and many a private dwelling in oy tion, wher 
manufacturing districts of the North furnishes the ip contrac 
means of renewing our acquaintance with works pomena it 
which were leading attractions of well-remembered! [Mi fonus a” 

wich, ha 

The works which compose the present assemblage [i Shakspea' 
per's can’ 

expatiating in the field of the imagination. Portraj.' M jittle cup 
gestion as 

| may be accounted for by the growing taste for objec- JR The amor 
| tive truth in illustration of the drama, of the novel,’ fin sustain 
| or of our domestic history or customs. The successes - J ment of t 


mate acq 
at—Th 


recent Ul 
the examples for his practice. In pictures of a No or 
strictly historical nature this Exhibition does not 


abound. Some there are—and on a large scale; but 
these, together with others of less pretence, have 
met with little sympathy from those on whom de 
volved the duty of arrangement. That preference 
which the Royal Academy of Arts—a school estab- 
lished for the cultivation of the knowledge of human 
form—might well have been expected to give to 
efforts of the kind has been generally withheld in 
favour of the picturesque. 

The pictures which first challenge our attention are 
by one to whom we have aright to look for excellence, 
—the Academy's Professor. Nor does he disappoint 
the expectation. The qualities of Mr. Leslie's art 
are of a very high order,—such as in their intellec- 
tual aspiration make all manipulative and merely 
technical excellence of minor import. The novel or 
the drama which he selects for the theme of his 
illustration is read ever by him in a corresponding 
spirit. The page of Cervantes has on more than one 
occasion furnished him with his subject. The Duke 
and Duchess and the Don have been put before us 
in their separate individualities by the power of his 
pencil :—but never with more consummate master; 


The sat 
there co 
united | 
daim te 
few in F 
are 80 | 
convey 
painter’ 
express 


than now. Thescene of Mr. Leslie’s present picture No 
is that in which The Duke's Chaplain, after attacking [@ course 
Don Quixote for his devotion to knight-errantry, and Year 
Sancho for his belief in his master, reprimands the sedulo 
Duke for encouraging their fancies and leaves the Com- @ be ha 
pany in a passion (No. 141). The artist has put the graver 
matter down on his canvas with the perfection of a Jj conter 
master’s hand. His reading of his author is almost’ j mind 
all we could desire. His characters though broad enjoy! 
and distinct are clear of caricature. The Don, In A 
one of the most difficult personages to realize in party 
pictorial art, maintains the dignity due to the hero caped 
of Cervantes; and as we look on his attenuated form freed 
our sympathies are enlisted for the virtuous indig- the fr 
nation that would run a tilt against the irate canon elder 
whose limited knowledge of the world makes no allow- terpo 
ance for the fevered fantasy of a misguided gentle- almo 
man. The gradations of character,—the suppressed lows, 
humour of the nobleman in whose house the encounter form 
takes place —the quiet arch look of the Duchess of m 
—the controlled emotions of the various attendants bere 
—the simple appeal of Sancho to his master for rieti 
vengeance,—and_ the explosive passion of the priest —t 


who in his intolerance is tearing himself away from 
the company,—are all expressed with a vitality that 
makes this one of Mr. Leslie’s greatest pictures. His 
knowledge of character and feeling for truth extend to 
even such details as the «,pointment of co:tane or 
a decoration of ornament.—To the same power of 
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= ler picture, the Scene from Henry the Eighth (55) | graphic description from the painter. In a technical | 

‘. the Monarch at Wolsey’s banquet is | sense, the picture is an advance on all the previous | 
the Cardinal in his masque. It is a| and manifold successes of its author :—its leading | 
fined as that of the former work. The | triumph being, however, as usual, its truth —Another | 
rotary of passion in the flush of gay manhood lead- picture, entitled A See-Saw (191), of less pretension 
ing the timid and handsome victim forward to his | and of few figures, contains much of the artist's 
host, the self-sufficient prelate,—the reading of whose excellence in the painting of characteristic forms and 
paracter is of the highest order,—the courtiers,— expressions. 

, e—the servitors,—each and all in turn have} A large picture, treating a subject of touching in- 
with befitting treatment, and each is as distinctly | terest, reveals to us the improved resources of an artist 
ked from the other as the dramatis persone of | whose name will be remembered as a contributor in 

the text which has suggested the subject. These | the several competition Exhibitions at Westminster | 

excellencies of executive skill are subordinated to a | Hall—Mr. C. Lucy, We confess, however, to hav- 
preadth and originality of view which give raciness | ing been now surprised at such evidence of matured 
afstyle, of sentiment, and of feeling to the whole. | powers in thought and in action as are here ma- 
Mr. Turner’s two pictures compel comparison | nifest. The picture represents Mrs. Claypole, Crom- 
hetween his early and his later styles. It can scarcely, | well’s favourite daughter, on her death-bed at Hamp- 
however, be said to be on a common ground; inas- | fon Court, admonishing him to repent of his sins and 
much as one exhibits him in a poetical com posi- guiltiness, A. dD. 1659, (166). W hile imagined with 
tion, wherein figures form the leading elements,— | strict attention to probability, it is full of the pathos | 
in contradistinction to those later treatments of phe- | of the occasion; and the admirers of the Protector 
nomena in which this artist stands quite alone. The | need acknowledge no act of humiliation in the ap- 

Yous and Adonis (206) is a mythological theme, | propriate gesture of remorse with which he receives 

which, having been painted by Titian and sung by | the admonition of his dying child. 1 he actions 

Shakspeare, has lost none of its beauty on Mr. Tur- | are striking and affecting; and the art in which Mr. 

ner'scanvas. It is full of fancy and of feeling. The) Lucy has given them expression is of a decided 

jttle cupids loosening the sandal of Adonis is a sug- and manly characte r. The pathos has no touch of 
gestion as significant as pages of words could express. false sentimentality, and the vigour is free from 

The amorini are well distributed, and well employed | coarseness or undue severity. Of a class of subject 

in ustaining by allegorical allusion the main senti- | and showing an attention to particulars which re- 

ment of the subject. The picture bespeaks an inti- mind us not a little of more than one picture of the 

mate acqaintance with the best examples of Venetian modern F rench School,—Mr. Lucy has at the same 

ait—The Wreck-buoy (81) is one of the same artist's | time avoided the melo-dramatic in taste, the pale 

recent unintelligible experiments upon colour. | sickliness in colour, and the theatrical in expression, 
No one picture in this entire collection is caleu- | which are their besetting faults. 

lated to excite more attention—as well from its Each succeeding year but records anew the supre- 

novelty in the painter’s practice as from its inherent macy of the great animal painter of the day. The 

acellencies—than Mr. Mulready’s Women Bathing facility which long experience has brought is made 

(135). It is a realization in colour of one of a class more and more expressive of simplicity of parts and 

of studies his mastery over which this painter made largeness of style. Of Mr. Edwin Landseer’s contri- 

known by his drawings in chalk exhibited, together , butions of this year, The Desert (13) gives the highest 
vith his pictures, last season at the Society of Arts. | evidence of these qualities. It is a grand and mas- 

The same qualities of knowledge and truth which terly study,—though of a disagreeable circumstance. 

there commanded admiration are in this little study | The proverb which declares that “a living dog is 

wited in a combination of colour which gives it _ better than a dead lion” Mr. Landscer here success- 
caim to be classed as a subject. Small in scale and fully refutes. The Free Church (108) is a more 
few in parts, the art is so simplified and the details agreeable subject—exhibiting that quality of quiet 
are so selected that the character of Jarger art is humour which this artist often infuses into the varie- 
conveyed :—a sort of management eloquent of the _ ties of expression in human or in canine physiognomy. 
painter's science. In this work Mr. Mulready has | The Forester’s Family (108) elegantly expresses an 
expressed that peculiar knowledge and skill which | incident of the Highlands, which attentive obser- 
make him among the foremost draughtsmen of his | vation only could have recorded with so much 
day. The taste and refinement by which the obe- | exactness and only fine taste could have made so 
dient hand has been controlled have produced a form, | agreeable. Colly Dogs (356) is slighter and less 
smple though it be, possessing just so much of ideal | defined: and a landscape,— Evening Scene in the 
abstraction as places it on a par with many an ex- | Highlands (512)—an effect of light and shade and 
ample of Greek sculpture,—and of the best period. | colour—shews that the painter is alive to the pro- 

Tothe student this is a high example for imitation, priety of selecting new matter and new combinations 

both of refined taste and of careful execution. | — though the novelty makes, nevertheless, the 

No one has shown a more systematic and steady | smallest part of the charm. 

course of progress in his art than Mr. Webster.| Mr. Eastlake has one only picture—a study ofa 

Year by year he has been adding to his fame by | female head to which the Helena of Shakspeare has 

sedulous attention to one class of objects, in which | lent a name. The admirers of this artist will scarcely 

he has perfected himself. Leaving to others the | be satisfied at so small an exhibition of his talent— 
graver incidents of more advanced life, Mr. Webster | as regards both extent and quality. ‘To the engross- 
contents himself with the season when the youthful | ing nature of the labours, literary and other, in 
mind and youthful body seek their exercise and | which he has been elsewhere engaged, may we sup- 
enjoyment in uncontrolled fun, frolic and mischief. | pose be attributed the rarity and insufficiency of 

In A Slide (171), Mr. Webster treats us to a! Mr. Eastlake’s appearances at the Academy. It is 

party of urchins who on a winter's day, just es- | enough to say, that his titles are certainly here un- 

taped from the thraldom of a village school, find | represented. 

Mr. Herbert’s Lear disinheriting Cordelia (72) 

2 frozen element. The mischievous conceit of an | gives us the means of judging of the nature of the 

elder lad—_the leader of the party—who, having in- | composition which is now progressing in fresco in 

terposed his figure as an 4 case tery brings into | the New Houses of Parliament. The scene is one 
almost inextricable confusion a host of student fel- | of deep emotion, and therefore well suited to the 
lows, has yielded to Mr. Webster's pencil a group of | powers of an artist whose forte is mainly the pathetic. 
forms as full of fancy and of fact as of humour and | The great variety and shades of passion have tried 
of merriment. Every incident of the well-remem- the painter's art,—and he may be said to have best 
bered scene—for we have all been in it—the va- | succeeded where success was most difficult of attain- 
neties of action in the skaters, timid and confident, | ment. The justness of the reading of Cordelia and 

—the expressions of fear, of daring, of cold, of | of her sire is more evident than that of the personages 

glow.—the temperature of the season as indicated | on whom the action is to reflect—the passive agents. 

by the sky above—the solidity of the changed ele- | The true point is Cordelia. With her lics the real 
ment_the eagerness of the group hurrying down the | success of the piece: for we see in the aged king 
distant lane to join their companions—the warm | more of the senility of his condition than of its 

‘reature-comforts which an itinerant trader has ready | wounded majesty. The faces of Goneril and Regan 
hose whose pockets are provided with the cir- | betray the baseness of their natures, while listening 

eulating medium—all these things have had the most | to the old man’s disclaimer of 


reading as re 





om for their pent-up limbs on the surface of | 





all paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood 

towards his true and loving daughter. Where there 
is so much of the higher qualities of the mind to 
admire in the expression of the incident and the de- 
lineation of passion, it may be hypereritical to take 
exception; yet even allowing that the design has 
been made for the especial object of mural decoration, 
its mediaval-looking treatment in formality of distri- 
bution and severity of contour abates somewhat from 
the interest. Mr. Herbert's style has found better 
representation in a smaller picture, The Outcast of 
the Peuple (489). This is an illustration of the text 
from St. Luke—* The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to Jay his head.” Here, where the religious 
feelings of the painter have had more play and the 
theme is of a class more peculiarly appropriate to 
his powers, his success has been commensurate, 
Though slighter in execution than the other, this 
picture is remarkable alike for its poetry and for its 
originality. . 

Mr. Frank Stone has returned to his former 
themes, in a picture of smaller dimensions than 
usual, The Duet (216). It represents a party who, 
detained in a moming-room perhaps by stress of 
weather, find occupation in listening to the music 
which some of the younger ladies are performing for 
their solace. The Andante con moto which is the 
continuation of its title is well descriptive of certain 
sympathies which, fed by the material harmonies 
and nourished amid the leisure here expressed, have 
drawn together two as fair young lovers as ever kept 
time with the beating of their hearts to the “ concord 
of sweet sounds.” ‘I'he subject, one of Mr. Stone’s 
least ambitious compositions, is not among the least 
of his successes. That feeling for beauty with which 
we are familiarized in his pictures is here in full 
force,—and maintains his supremacy in his own 
peculiar class. The execution of the picture is free 
and clear. In a Portrait of an Infant (120)—of 
which we shall have to speak in its proper place— 
this artist has given a variety. Here we have a 
head of intellectual beauty in the very sweetness of 
childhood rendered with such delicacy and round- 
ness as, notwithstanding the too great height at 
which it is placed, give eloquent warranty of Mr, 
Stone’s capabilities in this most difficult class of 
subject. 

The life of Joseph, which has afforded so many a 
pathetic story to the painter, has furnished one to 
Sir William Allan. Travelled as he is in eastern 
climes, he has found fitting circumstance for the 
occupation of his pencil in The Cup found in Ben- 
jamin’s Sack (242). The composition is laid out 
with all the address which theory and long practice 
have furnished to the President of the Scottish Aca- 
demy; and his knowledge has enabled him to draw 
that distinction between the Israelitish and the 
Egyptian character which the conditions of the 
tale required. The appointments of costume and 
scenery evidence the due amount of archzologic 
particular necessary for the identification of the 
theme. 

Architectural Drawings. 

In this department matters do not at all mend: 
the only change for the better being that architec- 
tural drawings again appear on that side of the room 
which was last year entirely usurped by oil-pictures, 
This is something ; but asa set-off against it, there is 
not this season so much as a single model of any kind, 
—which we believe has never been the case before. 
Whether it so happens now because no works of 
that description were sent in, or because they were 
turned away, we know not; but whichever be the 
reason, the circumstance is remarkable. Consider- 
ing, however, how unimportant and uninteresting the 
models have been of late years, it does not cause 
us any very great disappointment. Our real disap- 
pointment is occasioned by finding the show of Archi- 
tecture this season, taken collectively, more flat and 
dull than usual—and but very few productions of any 
particular worth or interest. That there are many 
clever and ably manipulated drawings we do not 
deny; but though far from being insensible to the 
charms of artistic execution, we cannot receive it in 
lieu of merit of design. Nay, we hold it to be posi- 
tively injurious to the interests of Architecture that 
aid of pencil should be called in so frequently as it 
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is to“ cook” exhibition designs which but for the ex- 
traneous charm of alfuring colouring and pictorial 
effect would be undisguisedly poor and insipid. 
Architectural draughtsmen—or, as they might more 
properly be termed, colourists—have played their 
part here very effectively and imposingly; so-that 
the walls present a goodly array of picture-like pro- 
ductions. It is only when we come to look into 
them—that is, into those which are placed where 
they can be properly examined—that we detect much 
of common-place and mediocre, if not positively 
bad and faulty, design. In vain do we look for ge- 
niality of conception, evidence of imagination, or 
freshness of ideas. The absence of such qualities 
and merits is the more sensibly felt owing to the 
want of greater variety in the subjects themselves,— 
which are all too much of one stamp. Churches 
and schools, workhouses and hospitals, in medieval 
or Elizabethan style, constitute the staple of the 
exhibition of Architecture. For this matter, of 
course the Academy is not in fault. It can do no 
more than choose the best of the subjects offered. 
True, the Hangers perform their work very care- 
lessly; for some of the poorest productions have the 
best situations. Takeasinstances Nos. 1021 and 1022, 
a pair of interiors of Ormond Quay New Church, 
Dublin,—which are wretched in every respect. Even 
those judges who, for want of better, admitted them, 
were probably startled at finding them placed so 
conspicuously, while better are put so far out of sight 
as to render it impossible to judge what they really 
are. But this is not the worst. The Academy have 
rejected, as we know, one or two architectural subjects 
of more than ordinary merit:—one in particular, 
which contained some strikingly original and felici- 


tous ideas, and was moreover pictorial in regard to | 


its execution. The refusal of such a design exhibits 

either such injustice or such want of judgment that 

we think it a fit matter for serious animadversion. 
Although we have called the collection of archi- 


tectural subjects this season an unusually dull and | 


flat one, we admit that it contains two or three pro- 
ductions that are very striking :—and to these we 
shall of course give precedence. We allude to 
those by Prof. Cockerell—who makes his re-appear- 
ance here—and Prof. Welby Pugin—who makes his 
first appearance upon this stage. From great men we 
may look for great doings; and here we have things 
which are great enough at least in one sense—and 
certainly eccentric enough. Prof. Cockerell, how- 
ever, does not exhibit anything that is bond fide his 
own; he only shows us what he has all along been 
dreaming about. To judge from The Professor's 
Dream (No. 1102), he must have been haunted by 
the night-mare; his present vision being just such 
another fantastic medley of buildings as was his 
assemblage of the works of Sir Christopher Wren. 
The Professor, therefore, contents himself with per- 
forming the comparatively humble office of a mere 
compiler; and though a “ synopsis of the principal 
architectural monuments of ancient and modern 
times” may be useful enough for study and refer- 
ence, it is not, we conceive, exactly the thing for 
exhibition atthe Royal Academy—though ina public 
gallery of Architecture (if we are ever to have one) 
it would be in its proper place. 

The other Professor is yet more daring; for he 
not only shows works of his own, but shows them in 
a style peculiar to himself, and which contrasts 
far more strikingly than advantageously with that 
now employed. Mr. Pugin is such a determined 
and zealous “ back-goer,’’ that if his example might 
prevail he would have us wander back to archaism in 
architectural delineation and colouring as well as in 
Architecture itself. The specimens which he here 
gives, however, belong to such an exceedingly rude, 
imperfect and unnatural mode of representation 
as is likely to produce an opposite effect. He has 
entered on a field which we trust he is likely to 
have all to himself. The mode which he bas re- 
adopted is as unsatisfactory as can well be conceived; 
since so far from conveying an exact idea of a 
structure as is done by geometrical elevation, or of 
its appearance as seen in perspective, it affects to 
show buildings as they never can be seen except 
from the clouds, whither such poor mortals as our- 
selves cannot follow soaring spirits like Mr. Pugin’s. 
Neither would we if we could :—at least, not for the 
sake of looking down on buildings and seeing them 


| the reverse way from that in which they are intended 
| to be viewed. ~ Mr. Pugin’s colouring is as archaic 
| and medizval as his system of drawing and of per- 
spective :—or we might call it infantine, so much does 
it resemble that “ first-style art” which children dis- 
play when they get hold of a box of colours and 
paint green grass and green trees. As regards the 
mode of representation and execution, Mr. Pugin’s 
two gigantic drawings, Nos. 1085 and 1117, show 
such affectation as—to use a term of his own—to be 
downright monstrosities. So far they may be remark- 
able: whereas shown in the usual way, the designs 
would be found of very mediocre quality. We see 
nothing to admire in the design of Mr. Pugin’s own 
Residence at Ramsgate (1085). Were old Mr. 
Soane alive, he might retort the compliment of ‘ The 
Professor’s own House’ paid him by Mr. P. in his 
*Contrasts.°—But here we must break off till next 
week, 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Tue drawing by Mr. Prout most to our taste is 
The Porch of Ratisbonne Cathedral (No.9). It con- 
veys as good an idea of the specific and original 
style of the artist as anything that we have known 
from his hand for many a year past. In none of 
his drawings here exhibited is there any symptom 
of diminution in that force and vigour peculiarly his 
own. Contrasting with the powerful effect alluded 
to, is the Rue St. Jean, Caen (10), with its silvery look. 
The Temples of Jupiter Tonans and Concord, Rome 

(37) is a good specimen of Mr. Prout’s treatment 
| of the classical: and Behind the Choir of St. Pierre, 
Caen (53),—a title which must certainly be a mis- 
print, and mean the “Porch of the Cathedral at 
| Chartres” is an admirable specimen of a French 
Gothic church entrance. There are also a very pic- 
turesque little study at Ulm, Wiirtemberg (66),—and 
an Interior at Dieppe (200). Altogether, if Mr. Prout’s 
contributions be not of the usual number this year, 
they at least sustain his justly established reputation. 

By Mr. W. C. Smith there are several drawings, 
of varied character. The Cathedral of Iona (13) has 
more of antiquarian than of pictorial interest. Better 
as a picture is the Frigate running into Plymouth— 
Mount Edgecombe in the distance (42). The Land's 
End, Cornwall (198) is of much interest from the 
nature of its geological formation where the pro- 
montory juts out into the sea—and is excellently 
painted. Of a more pretending character is Mr. 
Smith’s largest drawing, ddmiral Collingwood break- 
ing the Line at Trafalgar (216). It is one of a class 
of subjects which to our view is even in the most 
practised hands highly unfavourable to pictorial 
representation. 

No one has at this Gallery made greater advance 
this year than Mr. C. Bentley. While his drawings 
have more power than before, they have also more 
resemblance to Nature and fewer of those factitious 
qualities which from the death of Bonington almost to 
the present time appear, to coin a phrase, to haveman- 
nerised the practice of our younger artists in water- 
colours. The fashion created by the distribution of 
the works of the deceased painter named is now sub- 
siding; and it is healthful to observe our more 
ardent spirits in the reaction exercising their own 
observation by looking through their own media. 
The two of Mr. Bentley's drawings earliest encoun- 
tered are a good view of the Town and Harbour of 
Sligo—Ireland (16) and a View on the River Stor— 
Harwich in the distance (18), with a windy and rainy 
effect. The same thing is excellently expressed in 
Bantry Bay—Ireland, Storm clearing off (57). The 
view at Treport—Coast of Normandy (55) derives 
additional interest from recent historic association. — 
St. Michael’s Mount—Normandy (110) is of a good 
quality: and of the best among several other draw- 
ings by Mr. Bentley is his scene Off the Dutch Coast 
(206). 

Mr. George Fripp’s studies from the heath and 
lane and river scenes of neighbouring counties, as 
well as from those of foreign climes, will well re- 
pay attention. The best are an Old Mill at Maple 
Durham (19), very picturesque and bright in its 
effect—a view At Pangbourne (44), very like the 
place—a scene Near Chatillon Val d’Aste (47), show- 
ing the peak of Mont Blanc in the distance, one of 
the largest of this artist's drawings—a sketchy view 








of The Valley of the Thames from Hardwicke—Read- 


ing in the distance (54), flat and truthful The py 
Blanche, Mont Blanc from the Bed of the Dora (I 
a very truthful view of The Weir at Pangbourne (Igy 
one of the artist's best drawings,— Angera from h 
Heights of Arona, Lago Maggiore (145) ann 
Siiplake on the Thames (168)— Mill at Sutin, 
Oxfordshire (91)—At Hampstead (173)—ana th 
Old Water-mill at Montreux, Lake of Geneva (180), 
The several studies by Mr. Oakley, presenti 
more or less decision of hand in the marking out of 
form, yet in their making up suggest the necesgit Pi 
the combination of more picturesque materials to 
remove them from the idea of the isolated model of 
the rustic schools. There are several excellent 
examples of Mr. Oakley’s mastery in these Studies: 
the best of which are Harvest Boys (22) Retr 
from Prawn Catching (43)— Devotion, a capital pip 
ture of an Italian organ boy on his knees, with 
appropriate expression,—Preparation for the Absent 
(114), a gypsy with her kettle issuing forth frog 
her tent,—The Pride of the Camp (205), one of thy 
same class,—and Root Gatherers (211). All these 
are vigorously drawn and firmly painted. 


Mr. De Wint's drawings this year are as remax. 
able for breadth and mastery of handling as any We 
have hitherto seen by him. He has never surpassed 
the large view on the River Dart —Devonshire (38), 
The breadth of its light and shade is admirable 
The water is delicious; and the drawing is expressirg 
of all the best attributes of Mr. De Wint’s art 
good village scene is Aldbury— Herefordshire (12): 
but the painter's style is, in our judgment, better 
expressed in the view of Lincoln from below the Lok 
(139)—or in Exeter (276). As we have befor 
observed, this painter’s style resembles that of 
Richard Wilson; and it has never been more ft. 
tingly employed than on this pair of cathedral 
cities. Bray on the Thames (178), though sketehy, 
is full of science. A Hay-field on the River Withan 
(260) is one of the most charming of this artisty 
rustic subjects:—and Kirkstall Abbey (226) may be 
adverted to as additional evidence of Mr. De Wints 
very superior talent. 

One of the most powerful subjects by the elder 
Mr. Cox is Barden Tower—Yorkshire (27).—Th 
Cross Roads (138) shows the appropriate incident 
of a traveller inquiring his way of a countryman, 
— Beeston Castle—Cheshire (158), effective as it is, 
would have been the better for being less heavy and 
more clear in its several tones. 


To particularize amid the mass of excellence con- 
tributed by Mr. Hunt in fruit and flowers would be 
difficult. The several imitations are perfect. The 
dexterity and facility with which they are wrought 
might be thought incompatible with the occasional 
delicacy of surface to be represented,—yet each 
object has found the exact quality wanted. Pine 
Apple, §c. (284) is one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of imitation from the hand of artist. 4 Basket 
of Plums (234) is remarkable for the juicy look of 
the fruit: so is Plums and Grapes (259). We may 
mention, too, a capital study of 4 Pigeon (248),— 
Primroses, §c. (265), the leaves in which are won- 
drously rendered, — May Blossoms (296), —Lilac 
(306), perfectly astonishing,—a very fine group o 
Roses (289) in a china vase or jar,—Apricots (312), 
— Grapes and Peaches (315), — marvellous Apple 
Blossoms (329),—Plums (339',—and Bullace (354). 
Amongst the remaining groups of flowers must be 
noticed that numbered 333, and A Basket of Prim- 
roses (357). It is at the same time matter of regret 
that Mr. Huntshould have afforded here but slight en- 
dences of that power over the presentment of human 
form which has so often ministered to our pleasure. 
The best are an interior with a girl Reading (237), 
—Candlelight Effect (266), two girls at a plano, 
—A Sunday School Girl (319),—Mary (344), a st 
vant girl sweeping a floor, admirably given in an 
interior painted to the life. A little Lane Scene (355) 
is prodigiously true. 

Mr. T. M. Richardson’s Bellagio, Eago di Como 
(56) has all the brilliancy and gaiety of Southern 
climes. His view On the Beach at St. Leonard's 
Coast of Sussex (122) is remarkable for the truth of 
its flatness, A larger subject, The Jungfran, from 
Lauterbrunnen (202), showing more of the meehat 
and obvious means of the drawing-master, 
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s Resting, Ben Nevis in the background, Inver- 
petit remaining drawings, it is only necessary | 
mn to Mr. H. Gastineau’s view of The Bass Rock, | 
> Canty Bay, N.B. (51),—a Jar of Flowers (68), | 
"Maria Harrison,— The Arran Fisherman's Return 
ty) by Mr. A. Fripp, rich in effect but hot in the | 
eens, three drawings of the sentimental class 
Mrs. H. Criddie;—one from Crabbe’s ‘ Borough’ 
i3), The Sailor,—Nature and Art (187),—and 
‘nia and her Mother (226),—-each of much pre- 
~ and each having much talent,—Evening (96) 
the best contribution of Mr. C. Branwhite,—dn Old 
fSireet in Frankfort (109), by Mr. W. Callow,—an 


elegant Noontide Retreat (112), by Mr. G. Dodgson, 
_Buchal Etive, Argyleshire (120), by Mr. W. A. 
Nesield, —a very spirited sketch, by Mr. J. M. 
Wright, a Scene from Comus (45),—4 Sunshine Holi- 
dey (131), @ Watteau-like composition by Mr. G. 


Dodgson, —a_ picturesque Old House, High Street, 
fowkesbury (185), by Mr. W. Callow,—by the same, 
jfaison des Francs Bételiers at Ghent (197), and The 
Neustade, Innspriick (192),—one of Mr. G. Rosen- 
‘s, entitled Autumn (191),—Monks Carousing 
19), by Mr. a. Wright, a drawing full of 
1,—Mr. Callow’s views of the West Entrance 
Tintern Abbey (223) and Riva dei Schiavoni, | 
Jenice (220). ‘here yet remain to be noticed Mr. 
Alfred Fripp’s two studies of children—A Sketch 
273), and Connemara Child (275); and an excellent 
Sndy from Nature — Scene in Bagley Wood, near 
uford (285), by Mr. W. Turner. Mr. George 
Roenberg’s Spring (200) is another example of im- 
proving power; and his Study of Fruit (360) con- 
rinces us that he has only to pursue a steady course to 
rvalthe best in hisown department. Mr. J. Palmer's 
Glaners crossing a Shallow Stream (334) ought not 
tp be overlooked :—any more than Mr. Frederick 
Taylor's Scotch Reapers (293),—or Mr. W. Hunt's 
Farm-house Pantry (347),—or Mr. Alfred Fripp’s 
Sudy of an Old Hulk (210),—or Chilham, Kent, 
from the Gardens (209), by Mr. David Cox, jun.,— | 
aMr. Alfred Fripp’s Young Brood (184),—or Mr. | 
George Fripp’s scene On the Road between Aosta | 
ad Villeneuve (142),—or those delicious Wild | 
Flowers (78), by Mr. W. Hunt,—or a number of | 
contributions of such uniform excellence by Mr. 
Valentine Bartholomew that selection between them 
becomes simply a puzzle. 

Fine-Art Gossir.—The Fine-Art Exhibitions of | 
the week have not been confined to the several 
public galleries and the newly opened Exhibition 
atthe Royal Academy. Messrs. Christie & Manson 
have been inviting their friends and the public 
guerally to the private view of some choice Dutch 
pictures, the property of the late Mr. Charles Brind; 
Mr. Grundy, of Regent-street, has been exhibiting a 
jicture called ‘The Halt,’ the joint composition of 
Mr. Ansdell, the animal painter, and Mr. Frith, 
AR.A.; and Mr. Squire, of Cockspur-street, has had 
aprivate and public view of an original picture of 
Jenny Lind from the Daguerreotype of Mr. Kilburn 
in the possession of Her Majesty.—Of Mr. Brind’s 
pictures we shall have something to say next week. 

Ten thousand pounds’ worth of pictures—or 
nther pictures that realized that sum — passed 
under the hammer of Messrs. Christie & Manson, 
ad made a good two days’ sale, since our last week's 
paper went to press. The collection belonged to the 
Marquis de Montcalm who commanded the French 
troops at the Battle of Quebec; and though “ The 
very celebrated Montcalm Gallery” was rather a dig- 
tified term which Messrs. Christie & Manson adopted, 
yet the pictures deserved a visit—and not a few of | 
them the prices which they brought. The highest | 
priced picture was a small oval-shaped Greuze—‘ Le 

ier Sentiment’—really a portrait of Madame | 
Geoffrin when young, but representing to the people | 
ofthe present day a lovely girl in a white dress, | 
picking the petals of a white flower, and holding a | 
straw hat suspended from her arm in which area few | 
kattered flowers. The colours in this sweet and 
delicate picture are extremely simple. The dress, | 
ve have said, is white—the hair is tied with a blue 
nbbon—and the straw bonnet is fastened to her arm 
byablue ribbon. This is one of the best Greuzes 
we have ever seen; not at all insipid, and without 
the look of having been intended for the top of a 
muf-box, There were many competitors for 80 








| 260 guineas: and a better picture by the same artist, 


| right Wouvermans called ‘ La Charrette Embourhée’ 


| nicety of touch than in this small picture,—which is 


| of small full-length portraits by Vanderhelst of a 





pleasing an example of a master so easy of compre- 
hension :—it was knocked down to Mr. Norton for 
600 guineas, and is now the property of Mr. Morri- 
son of Fore Street. A large and poor Salvator 
Rosa, ‘One of the Battles of Alexander’; brought 
‘A Rocky Scene,’ in his own unmistakeable style, 
190 guineas. The lesser priced picture was bought 
by Lord Normanton. A large landscape by Wynants 
(the figures by Lingelbach), with a grand distance 
admirably felt, was sold to Mr. Farrer for 265 
guineas. Ifthis picture had been in a less dirty state 
it would have realized a larger price. A little up- 


—a pleasing specimen of the painter and a good 
illustration of what Art may accomplish in fourteen 
inches by eighteen—brought 290 guineas. A second- 
rate Ruysdael sold for 190 guineas,—and a large 
and very questionable Rembrandt, ‘ Les Noces,’ for 
210 guineas. A small pair of fruit and flower pieccs 
by Jan Van Huysum dated 1745, and sweetly felt 
and painted, brought 315 guineas the pair. A very 
small Adrian Ostade, of ‘ ‘I'wo Smokers,’ was sold to 
Mr. Farrer for 175 guineas. We have seen the 
expression in Ostade’s faces. rendered with greater 


by no means, however, only a second-rate example 
of the master. A so-called Philippe de Champaigne 
(query, a Zurbaran ?), of a young Chartreux in Medi- 
tation—admirable for vulgar intensity of expression 
and for its rich effect of colour—brought 877. 3s.—A 
small Village Féte by Teniers—formerly in the Royal 
Collection at Madrid, and bearing the arms of Eliza- 
beth of Bourbon encrusted on the back—was sold 
to Mr. Smith of Bond Street for 270 guineas. This 
well-grouped and well-painted picture—one cf the 
best small specimens of Teniers containing many 
figures that has recently occurred for sale — was 
bought, it is said, for Sir Robert Peel,—and is, there- 
fore, in good hands and in good company. A pair 


Burgomaster and his Wife—full of expression, care- 
fully coloured, and in many ways realizing all that 
is wanted in portrait-painting—sold for 124 guineas. 
A large full-length figure of a naked female, by 
Guido, with loose pink drapery, plucking a rose from 
a vase of flowers—rather cleg int in attitude, and well 
drawn—was sold to Lord Normanton for 240 guineas. 
A fine expressive head of a Florentine Youth, by 
Bronzino, (no everyday performance) brought 5/.10s.: 
—and a study of Two Old Women’s Heads by Titian 
(unmistakeably Titianesque in colour) sold for 
241. 3s. The Titian profiles reminded us of Roger 
North’s description of the drawings by the old 
masters belonging to his friend Sir Peter Lely :— 
“divers finishings,” he calls them, “ which had been 
the heart of great designs and models.” 

The pictures of the Countess of Blessington, now 
on sale at Gore House, Kensington, are not of much 
importance. There are a few slight sketches by 
Edwin Landseer,—but the gem of the collection is 
the portrait of the Countess herself, from the delicate 
pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. It is one of Law- 
rence’s very best works,—and just that sort of picture 
which a collector of the English school should make 
a point of having. There is nothing in the Vernon 
Gallery or in the collection of Mr. Sheepshanks at 
all to compare with it. It is better than the Lady 
Gower and Child, and better than the Lady Peel. 
The attitude and expression, it should be told, have 
been taken, with a master’s eye and hand, from the 
Nelly O'Brien of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Nor should 
it pass unobserved that Lord Byron has added to 
the interest of “ what Lawrence has painted so well” 
by praising it in a copy of verses addressed to Lady 
Blessington. 

Mr. Farrer has just obtained a capital full-length 
portrait of the Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess 
of Cleveland, from the pencil of Sir Peter Lely in 
his best period. It is a duplicate—or rather perhaps 
the original—of the picture of the same celebrated 
lady in the possession of the Duke of Cleveland, 
exhibited two seasons ago at the British Institution; 
but better still, it is the picture mentioned by Pepys. 
“The so much desired by me picture of my Lady 
Castlemaine,” he calls it, “ which is a most blessed 
picture and one that I must have a cepy of.” The 
Countess is represented in a white satin dress, with 





loose and dislevelled hair, leaning on her right hand, 








the arm resting on a tawny-coléured drapery. The 
picture is a realization of Ben Jonson’s lines— 
Hair loosely flowing, robes as free, 
These sweet delights more taketh me. 

It is a capital example of the master,—an historical 
portrait in every sense of the word,—and an excel- 
lent likeness of the imperious mistress in the best 
period of her looks. Not that she is imperious-look- 
ing in the picture; she is as gentle as “ Pastora by a 
fountain side,” and we can scarcely fancy those 
sweet features kindling into rage or suggesting to Lely 
the portrait now at Hampton Court in which she is 
drawn as Bellona. Faithorne has engraved the head 
in oval; and an impression of the engraving (it is one 
of the rarest of Faithorne’s works) was sold at the 
Stowe sale the other day (as perhaps our readers will 
remember) fur 33/. Pepys bought, ‘as he tells us, 
three impressions of it from Faithorne himself. One 
can conceive (nor is the conjecture an unlikely one) 
that this is the identical portrait referred to by the 
poet Prior :_——“ King Charles,” says Prior, “ did not 
agree with Lely that my Lady Cleveland's picture 
was finished till it had the approbation of my Lord 
Buckhurst.” 

Upwards of forty cases, says the Brussels Herald, 
“containing vases, marble statues, pictures, &c., are 
at present impounded at the Custom House at Paris. 
These different articles are from Rome,—where they 
were bought by a company of German Jews. The 
bargain made by M. F. Warton for the Virgin and 
the Angels by Benvenuto Cellini has set all the 
curiosity-dealers in a fever. The catalogue of the 
objects sold at Rome for the account of the Revo- 
lutionary Government amounts to 2,500 objects; 
and the produce has been three millions of francs, — 
whereas they were worth ten millions at least. —The 
Roman Advertiser assures us, however, that the 
Apollo and other great works of sculpture and paint- 
ing are yet safe in the Vatican."—F'rom the same 
city a correspondent informs us that “some fine 
antique paintings on the walls of some excavated 
rooms have been lately discovered. The subject is 
clearly from the Odyssey—when Ulysses is attacked 
by the Lestrigons.” An equestrian bronze statue has 
just been dug up in the Trastevere; and the Re- 
public has directed that the Forum shall be en- 
tirely excavated, and the poor people out of other 
work employed on the labour. 

We are obligingly permitted to paraphrase the 
following passage from a letter addressed by Professor 
Overbeck to Mr. Eastlake. “In the matter of Art, 
I have a curious anecdote which will entertain you, 
A couple of months ago, an ancient parchment 
made its appearance, with fragments of a design, in 
parts scarcely distinguishable, representing the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. ‘The beauty of this was such that 
artists disputed who could be its author: —since some 
would have it to belong to Lionardo (amongst others 
Minardi,—who made atracing of it)—othersattributed 
it to Raffaelle. For myself, who saw it at a German 
bookseller’s, I confessed, that admirable as I found 
it, I could not decide to what painter it should be 
ascribed. While the debate was going on, rumour 
began to spread that the young Frenchman M. 
Langloi (quere Langlois?) who was its possessor, 
was its author also. I was at the German book- 
seller’s with my friend, the excellent painter Signor 
Flatz, when this report was mentioned; and we both 
of us replied that, as regarded that matter, we were 
ready to stake our heads that it could be the work 
of no modern man. But it seems that we must 
have lost these poor heads of ours if we had; since 
now, I have scarcely any doubt that this admirable 
fragment of a design is really the work of this 
hitherto unknown Frenchman—the matter being 
confirmed by persons of such authority that there 
is scarcely a possibility of denying credence. How- 
ever, it will be put to the proof—since, at this moment 
he, M. Langloi, is at work on something new by way of 
test. Here, then, our times, so fruitful in unexpected 
events, produce also one utterly unexpected in the 
world of Art.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past Three 
o’clock.—Quartett in a No. 5, Mozart; Sonata in 6 flat, Op. 45, 
Piano and Violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Quartett in x fiat, No. 10, 
Beethoven. Executants—Sainton, Deloftre, Hill and Herr Coss- 
mann—Violoncellist from Leipzig—Pianoforte, Mr. 8. Bennett.— 
Tickets Half-a-Guinea each tobe had of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 


r 


street. Members cam pay at the Rooms tor Visitors.—Director, 
J. Elia. 
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PHILHARMONICSOCLETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
are respectfully informed the FIFTH CONCERT will take place 
at the HANOVEK-SQUARE ROUMS, on MONDAY EVENING, 
May 14 Programme—Historical Symphony, Spohr; Serenade 
and Allegro, Pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder, Mendelssohn ; Uver- 
ture, ‘ Zauberfléte,’ Mozart; Sinfonia in a, No. 7. ethoven ; 
Concerto, Harp, Mr. J. B. Chatterton, Parish Alvars; Overture, 
*Le Colporteur, Onslow. Vocal Performers, Mdlle. Babnigg and 
Signor D. Coletti.—Conductor, Mr. Costa. Single Tickets, il. 18.5; 
Double Tickets, 1/. 10s. ; Triple Tickets, 2. 58.,to be had of Messrs. 
Addison, 210, Regent-street. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CON DUCTOR,—Mr. COSTA. 

On FRIDAY NEXT. will be again repeated Mendelssohn's Ora- 
torio,‘ ELIJAH.’ Principal Vocalists, Miss A. Williams, Miss 
Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Sims Keeves. Mr. Machin, &e. The 
Orchestra will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers.— 
Tickets, 38.; Reserved Seats, 58.; 38 
108. 6d. each, may be had of the principal Musicsellers at the 





Society’s sole Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall or of Mr. Bowley, 53, | 


Charing-Cross. e ‘ 
TILOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


Mr.W. STERNDALE BENN GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT in aid of the GOVERNE S BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen and His Koyal Highness the Prince Albert. 
MUNDAY MORNING, May 2ist., at the Hanover Kooms. To 
commence at Two o'clock. An early application for the Reserved 
Seats is respectfully solicited. 4 















also of Mr. W. 8S. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square ; and 
at the Office of the Institution, 42, Sackville-street. 





Under the Immediate Patronage of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. 

MADEMOISELLE SPEYER respectfully announces that she 
will givea MATINEE MUSICALE, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover-Square, on FRIDAY, May 18. To commence at T 
o'clock. Mdlle. Speyer will be assisted by the Misses Williams, 
Herr Ernst, and Signor Piatti; and she will perform Mendelssohn's 


m Sen } 
First ‘Trio, with Herr Ernst and Signor Piatti; Scherzo and | 


Finale from Beethoven's Sonata in £ flat major; Fantasia in ¢ 
minor by J. Sebastian Bach ; Beethoven's Grand Sonata in a minor 
(dedicated to Kreutzer), with Herr Ernst; Fantasia, and Lieder 
ohne Worte, by Mendelssohn, Capriccio Brillante (‘The Trout’) 
by S. Heller. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Keserved Seats, 15s. : 
Tickets, lus. 6d. ; to be had of all the principal Musicsellers. 


Mr. RICHARD BLAGROVE b to announce FOUR CON* 
CERTINA MORNING CONCERTS, to take place at the Con- 
cert Rooms, 71, Mortimer-street, on ‘THURSDAY, May 31, June 
14 and 2s. and July 12, to commence at Three o'clock, on which 
occasion he will be assisted by several eminent vocal and instru- 
mental performers. ‘l'ickets, 3s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 58. each: sub- 
scription to the series, or family tickets to admit four to one 
concert, 103. 6d. To be had only atthe above rooms, and of Messrs. 
Wheatstone & Co., Patentees of the Concertinas, 20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 


HERR STRAUSS at EXETER HALL, with 1 ned 
Band, will give a grand INSTRUMENTAL AND \ CUON- 
CERT at the above Hall,on MONDAY EVENING, May 14th, to 
commence at 8 o'clock precisely, upon which occasion he has 
secured the assistance of the owing eminent artists :—Mdlle. 
Jetty Treftz (her second appearance at Exeter Hall), Mi A. 
M. Williams, Herr Stigelli (Tenor from the Theatre de la 7 
at Milan, his first appearance), and Mr. George Barker. Pro- 
gramme :—Part 1. Overture, * La Gaz zadra,’ Kiossini; Waltzes, 
* Ether Tréume’ (Etherial Dreams), St uett. Misses / d 
M. Williams, * The Two Forest Nymphs,’ Stephen Glover; March, 
* Defilir, Strauss (lately appointed as an army march by His 
Majesty the King of Prussia); Ballads, Herr Stigelli (his first 
appearance in this country, * Der Neugierige,’ Schubert— Wr ich 
ein Engel,’ Monpou; Polka, * Alice,’ Strauss (composed expressly 
for, and performed by him and his celebrated band, at Her 
Majesty’s State Ball, en April 30th); Ballads, Mdile. Trettz (her 
second appearance at Exeter Hall), ‘Stuindchen’— Altes Liebes 
Lied,” Kitcken; Grand Potpourri, * Fliegende Bliitter’ (Flying 
eaves), Strauss.— Part 2. Overture, *Camp of Silesia.” Meyerbeer ; 
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Duett, Mdlle. Treffz and Heer Stigelli, ‘Schines Madchen’ (Jes- | 







sonda), Spohr; 
of the Danul 
George Bark 
Carnival of Venice 
* Peaceful Nights,’ § ; Pol 
expressly for the occasion) Strauss; Waltzes, 
Swallow), Strauss. (By express desire. 
his celebrated band at Her Majesty's State Ball, on April 30th.) 
Herr Kuhe will preside at the Pianoforte.—Area, Western Gallery, 
and Upper Platform, ls.; Reserved Seats in Area, 2s. 6d. ; Central 
served Seats, 5x. ‘To be had of his publishers, Messrs. KR. Cocks 
Co., 6, New Burlington-street ; of all Musicsellers ; at the Hall, 
and the libraries. 


Mrs. ANDERSON, Pianiste to Her 
Queen Dowager,and Musical Instruct 


* Deutsche lust or Vonau lieder’ (Songs 
Quadrille Militaire’ Strauss; Ballad, 
Barker; Caprice, * ‘The 
A.and M. Williams, 
‘Exeter’ (compose 
* Die Schwalben’ ('The 
Performed by himself au 


Waltzes, 
), Se 


rauss ; 
















ty the Queen and the 
to the Princess Noyal, 
has th chonour to announce that her ANNUAL GRAND MUKN- 
ING CONCERT will take place at the QUEEN’S CONCERT 
ROOM, Hanover Square,on FRIDAY, May 25, to commence at 
Two o’clock precisely, on which occasion she will be assisted by 
Mesdames Grisi, Dorus-Gras, Jetty de Treffz, and Angri; Signori 
Mario, K. Costa, Wartel,and Pischek. Pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson ; 
Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Contra-Basso, 
Signor Bottesina. The Orchestra will be complete in every 
department. Conductor, Signor Costa. — Boxes, stalls, an 
Pit Tickets may be had at all the principal Music Warehouses, 
and of Mrs. Anderson, 21, Manchester-street. 


SHAKSPERE ENTEKTAINMENTS. — CROSBY HALL, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET.—Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS has the 
honour to announce that in consequence of the increased success 
of his DRAMATIC READINGS of the PLAYS of SHAKsS- 
PERE, with Ideal Personifications of the Principal Characters, 
they will be given for the Third Time at Crosby Hail. ‘Tuesday, 
May 15th, HAMLET; Friday, May 18th, MACBETH ; Tuesday, 
May 22nd, MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Admission: Hall, 2s.—to the Course, 4s.; Gallery, 1s.—to the 
Course, 28.—Tickets to be had at the Hall. Commence at Eight 
o'clock. 




















Concerts OF THE WeEEK.— These have been 
numerous,—of every form and order.—The grand 
Concert at Covent Garden, on Monday, opened with 
the ‘Stabat’ of Rossini; a work from which we would 
gladly now rest awhile, and for which the ‘Lauda 
Sion’ of Mendelssohn would prove a noble, and we 
imagine, a popular substitute. The miscellaneous 
Act —a selection of operatic music—furnished us 
with matter for a remark or twu in completion 
(or correction) of the characters recorded of the new 
singers. Miss Hayes was heard to far better advantage 
than on any previous occasion: if she would lay by 
an occasional disposition to exaggerate some of her 


Special Area Reserved Seats, | 


A plan of the room may be seen | 
at Messrs. Leader & Cocks, where all particulars can be had; | 


wo | 


| effects she might become most attractive as a concert 
| soprano. The healthy atmosphere of taste and con- 
noisseurship in which she now finds herself, as com- 
| pared with the feverish air of Italian enthusiasm for 
| bad music in which her reputation was made—should 
| exercise a good influence upon her, if her intelligence 

bear any proportion to her natural gifts.—The 

unaccompanied quartett from the ‘Stabat’ was 
| encored, and also Signor Mario's delicious Serenade 
| from ‘ Don Pasquale’ — Mdlle. Angri’s ‘ Una voce’ 
| from ‘Il Barbiére,’ which we missed on a previous 
| evening, is the most wondrous display of legitimate 
brilliancy from a contralto we ever heard: legitimacy 
| in her case not wholly excluding eccentricity. Vol- 
| taire when writing from Berlin has shown how much 
| there may be ina “ mais.” Malle. Angri’s Rosina gives 
us auricular demonstration of the force which may 
reside in a “ma.” We dwell upon this lady's career 
with greater minuteness than usual, because we 
observe that all those who.are accustomed to judge 
| by pattern and precedent appear puzzled to know 
| what to make of her. 
} 


The Society of Female Musicians gave its concert 

on Monday. The ladies named in the programme 
| were Mdlle. de Treffz, Miss Lucombe, Miss Dolby, 
| Miss Bassano, Madame F. Lablache, Miss Deakin a 
pupil of Mrs. A. Shaw, Mrs, Noble and the Misses 


Mr. C. Braham, Mr. Machin and Signor Marras. The 
instrumental solos were to be by Herr Cossmann 
(violoncello), Herr Flersheim (violin), Signor Bric- 
cialdi (flute) and Miss Kate Loder (pianoforte).— 
The conductors were Mr. Benedict and Mr. W. 8. 
| Bennett. The remarks offered last week absolve us 
from dwelling critically upon this entertainment 
beyond repeating that since the Society of Femule 
| Musicians is known to be financially in a thriving 
condition it might, without any violation of its 
charter, on occasions like Monday give assistance to 
| the female talent of England, in a manner natural, 
| graceful and interesting—-We observe that Mr. W. 
| S. Bennett advertises that it is his purpose to hand 
| over the proceeds of his coming Concert to the 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 

On Tuesday Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
gave their concert. The lady sang the grand con- 
tralto scena from ‘ Zelmira’ (why do none of the 
opera-managers in agonies for novelty think of ‘ Zel- 
mira’ ?), a Romance by Mendelssohn, and a charming 
lied by Moscheles, beautifully—also two English Songs. 
Mr. Sloper played twice, his first piece being Mozart's 
| Concerto in c minor. M. Oulibicheff will never 
| forgive us for calling the first two movements of this 
work utterly antiquated—but antiquated they are, if 
the word has any applicability. Given on a piano- 
forte and with an orchestra of our time, the meagre- 
ness and mechanical structure of the composition are 
beyond the power of being disguised by even Mr. 
John Cramer’s* grace as he loved to administer it 
to Mozart. Tuneable as are the melodies, they are 
not so fresh as to carry off the formality and conven- 
tionalism with which they are mixed up.—The second 
piece chosen by Mr. Sloper was Mendelssohn’s concert 
Rondo in £ flat; a movement little less brilliant than 
the finale of Weber's Concert Stiick,—demanding that 
union of force with extreme vivacity of finger which 
none possessed in like degree with the composer. 
But few living pianists could have given the work 
better than Mr. Sloper. His cadence, too, to the 
Concerto of Mozart was at once cleverly and solidly 
fancied. The violin-playing of young Herr Joachim 
was among the greatest attractions of this well-com- 
posed concert. As regards mastery of his instrument 
he has nothing to learn: his tone is magnificent—his 
execution beautifully measured. His reading of 
Spohr’s scena cantante was broad, dignified and ex- 
pressive. He plays with a care which bespeaks 
youth,—so rarely is it maintained in after-life unless 
the exhibiting artist be strong enough to avoid be- 





* The amount of such ministration was too curiously 
large to be passed over. When M. Liszt played octaves for 
single notes, &c., during his visit to England, and was 
roundly abused by the inconsistent for so doing, we appealed 
to Mr. Cramer’s known manner of performance as a warrant 
that such exercise of discretion was in some quarters war- 
ranted for ‘‘ classical.” Turning a day or two since for 
reference to Mr. Cramer's published edition of this very 
Pianoforte Concerto, we find the slow movement from 
beginning to end decked with the daintiest filagree-work, 
but never a sign or indication to explain what the original 


Williams.— The gentlemen were Mr. Whitworth, | 





coming satiated with success and perpetual ; 
course with music. Butinanotherand con 











Joachim’s playing is healthily young:—heca, ents th 
last touch is wanting to it, that fire and individgy, sted Mall 
which, when they do come, come all the brighter den favour. 
keener for having been awhile deferred, Preeg t the Bri 





self-assertion is apt to merge into mature imbecig gore luscrout 
or exhaustion—or to be exaggerated into a yet m. latter la 
diseased eccentricity. We have a right to look 
Joachim as to one of the pillars of German mg 
when the vexed waters of civil discord shall ha 
subsided ; since his progress is at once more the 
could have been expected— and not more than 
like ourselves (suspicious of prodigies) could des 
Miss Lucombe, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr, 
assisted Miss Dolby most skilfully,—and Mr, ily 
band played Mr. W. S. Bennett’s overture to ' The 
Wood Nymphs’ with great nicety. 
The features of the Second Academy Concert Whig 
claim specification were a MS. Symphony jn 6 
minor by Mr. Layland,—and a MS. solo, ‘Tuy 
Mirum,’ composed by Mr. Von Holst. We Thug 
| also note the name of Mr. Swift; who sang the gy 
| plementary tenor song, the sweet ‘ Dalla gua pace’ 
| from ‘Don Giovanni.’ He appears to be gifted 






























qiters, are 
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with a light tenor voice; a trifle lower perhaps thay tousexagse 
| our exaggerated modern music demands—but jj bly “ 
of pleasing and genuine tenor quality—and, as such, fy "? a 
a treasure worth caring for and cherishing, With open 
labour, intelligence and modesty, his fortune better than 
| assured. wo exchang' 
duced to-n) 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.—The Sunday Paper (i Thursday 1 











| this week announced the purchase of a “special parations a 
| licence” for the use and comfort of Malle. Lind:. 

further, “those who should know” assure us that Dpury | 
| deaf to Punch’s pleadings, unconvinced by the the old 
elaborate reasonings of The , and unmelted opera whi 


| by the ovations from every corner of the Opers-hous 
which have been lavished upon her during her half 
dozen performances—the Swedish Lady’s appearance 
in ‘ Roberto’ on Thursday was her last stage triumph, 


gell of th 
‘tion and 
























An official announcement bearing some such impor pletely ex 
naturally crowded the theatre to an excess which sgo,—forg 
recalled the Sontag and Pasta nights, the Paganini MM and Engli 


Concerts, ‘I Puritani’ in its glory, and the appear pline,—Ge 
ance of the “ Emperor of Russia.’’ Of a performance prestige, 0 
given under such circumstances there is small need J and claim 
to speak : especially as it is not Mdlle. Lind’s final  pitigation 
farewell to the public. It is understood that she H% gar “cous 
will resume her career as an oratorio and concert- MJ of vast am 
singer at no very distant period. Supposing (argu H] grumenta 
menti gratia) all which has been promised for her J aot theref 
to happen—that Mdlle. Lind’s retirement from the J jsunvocal 


Opera House is final—we conceive the world’s gain J to sing. 

thereby to be greater than its loss. While we admit 9 excrescen 
to the utmost Malle. Lind'’s admirable gifts as a ¥ ninately, 
musician and her rare vocal accomplishments—never J j love at 
forgetting the while how herregal munificence haskept # Hence tl 


ace with her popularity—we are no less convinced * anc 
po} J 





that her operatic career, in England as in Ger- @ and at b 
many, has afforded the most flagrant illustration of J and also 
“the star system” which has appeared in our time, @] —must | 
—and has proved more exhausting to the public @ if their | 
than profitable to Art. As in the case of Madame # amount 
Catalani, everything which could endanger her supre- @ thom e 
macy has been neglected and made of small account. 3 fect_pr 
She was to be the Opera; and thus the works of J den, or 
combination in which she appeared—Meyerbeers 9M Kreutze 
‘ Roberto’ and Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’—were comparative 7 bere ope 
failures, owing to the inferiority of the ensemble. J sicled a 


Malle. Lind’s departure not only places the manage- J weak as 
ment of Her Majesty's Theatre in an unenviable J the leve 
position, but encumbers with difficulties the career Jj Opéra C 
of her successor. This, for the present, is to be J soryis) 
Mdlle. Alboni:—who is to appear to-night in ‘La Hj —that, 
Cenerentola.’ astle fi 
effective 


Royat Irattan Opera, CovENt Garvey. —It shich I 


is only just to an artist so peculiar as Mdlle. Angri 


to try her in divers characters ere her place is finally sad 
apportioned: and the more, since it is obvious that rage 
whatever be her strong points want of dramatic readily 
| intelligence or monotony are not among her weak ac ys 
ones. Her voice, too, by its very singularity 1s cal ray 
culated to exercise a misleading influence by with- alae 
drawing the attention from the singer's style. To inthis 
speak historically, we are told that Malle. Angri has abn 
always advanced in favour with the public wherever ext 








text may be—and what is the gloss thereupon. 


she has been; and we are disposed to fancy that 
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course may be run also in London. At 
re ts the Orsino in ‘ Lucrezia’ has substantially 
al nd Mlle. Angri’s establishment in Covent Gar- 
j favour. Musically, there can be no question 
ye the Brindisi is given by Mdile. Alboni with a 
luscious geniality ;—but here our preference of 
latter lady ends, since the new contralto makes 
 saracter of that which in Mdlle. Alboni's pos- 
ae n was merely a drinking song. Mdlle. Angri’s 
gnimated and impressive declamation in the Prologue 
gid to ita spirit heretofore unattained. The phrase— 
Maffio Orsino, Signora son io, 
ses her part in the scene to the level of Lucrezia’s 
or Gennaro’s horror. An air (we fancy by 
Pacini) introduced in the second act, gives scope to 
‘yale. Angri’s brilliant execution. This is firm and 
mpid—sometimes perhaps too rapid. There is such 
a thing a8 proportion even when display is the object 
just as much as there exists a harmony even in 
esque art. Now, it sometimes happens that the 
y and the ornamental passages with which it is 
gltemated, after the receipt-fashion of modern Italian 
qiters, are by our guest taken in tempi too widely 
dtinct. Certain of her Southern vowels, too, seem 
jousexaggerated. In short, in her case settlement may 
ibly prove to be the want which, as with almost 
gery artist, exists as an “jf” betwixt him and abso- 
jute perfection. The*Lucrezia’ can never have gone 
jeter than it does this year. But we shall be glad 
ty exchange it for the ‘ Roberto’ which is to be pro- 
duced to-night, or for ‘Don Giovanni,’ advertised for 
Thursday next. We are told, too, that already pre- 
rations are in progress for ‘ Le Prophéte.’ 


Drury LanE.—German Opera.—Connoisseurs of 
4the old rock” hold opinions regarding German 
opera which differ from ours. Confused by the 
gell of the grand masters of instrumental compo- 
gti and harmonic science,—misled by the charm- 
ing surprise which * Der Freischiitz’ and ‘ Fidelio’ 
acited in London when those operas were com- 
pletely executed by native artists seventeen years 
so,—forgetting the strides which Italians, French, 
ad English have of late made in orchestral. disci- 
pline—German Opera enjoys with them a threefold 
prestige, overpassing the bounds of fair appreciation, 
ad claiming, as matters stand, some statement in 
itigation. The “ good debts” for which we are in 
wr “cousins’” books are of the first importance and 
of vast amount. What should we be without their in- 
srumental and choral compositions? But we must 
wt therefore be willing to prefer vocal music which 
isunvocal, or to extol singers who have never learned 
to sing, We are too apt to mistake offsets and 
excrescences for collateral truths,—to accept indiseri- 
ninately—to cleave to our favourites irrationally ,— 
to love and to patronize (not to hate) immoderately. 
Hence those whose duty it is to “ keep the balance 
‘tme,” and who are familiar with German Opera abroad 
ad at home,—with the limitations of its repertory 
ad also of its means and manners of execution, 
—must not be arraigned as grudging or sarcastic 
if their praise take other forms and be smaller in 
amount than that of the wholesale rapturist with 
vhom every musical ware is noticeable and per- 
fet—provided only it arrive from Berlin, Dres- 
den, or Vienna.—The ‘ Nachtlager’ of Conradin 
Kreutzer, for instance, with which the company now 
here opened its season on Wednesday, cannot be chro- 
tiled as a brilliant performance. The opera is 
weak as a composition,—not rising in value above 
the level of the third-rate productions given at the 
Opéra Comique of Paris, and far less amusing. The 
story is puerile; and the one situation which it contains 
—that, we mean, where the watcher in theold Moorish 
astle fights with the ruffians—is absurd rather than 
efective_Then, as to execution, the orchestra, over 
vhich Herr Anschutz presides, is too small for Drury 
lane Theatre, and not by any means of first-rate 
German quality. The chorus is prompt and power- 
fil, a'tacking higher notes than English voices do 
readily,but always harsh and occasionally out of 
tune, Passing to the solo singers,—of Herr Pischek 
the Atheneum has small occasion here to speak in 
commendation, more especially as his performance 
inthis very opera [ 4th. No. 993] has been reported 
upon by a correspondent. The ruthless east winds’ 
Vhich have been making such havoc among the 
ltaian tenors appear to have laid him also under, 





contribution; but we trust and believe this to be only 
a passing aggression. Herr Erl, from Vienna, is an 
agreeable but feeble tenor, with more art and method 
in his singing than Herr Schmetzer of energetic 
memory, but with less power and brilliancy than Herr 
Tichatschek. Madame Marlow has a small soprano 
voice, not strong in the lower notes, but of sufficiently 
extensive compass. Her action is ungraceful. All 
the artists, however, exhibit a welcome and meri- 
torious earnestness. There is no trifling with their 
music or with their public,—there is neither indif- 
ference nor coxcombry among them; and this is the 
strong point which we would fain see emulated by our 
own opera ladies and gentlemen. Could a like spirit 
be infused into the English dramatic singers who are 
now-within call, they might presently distance any, 
save Italian, competition. We may add, without 
any egregious self-praise, that they could be imme- 
diately exhibited in half-a-dozen English operas in 
story and music infinitely worthier than Conradin 
Kreutzer’s ‘ Nachtlager. To return to our guests, 
We wish them heartily all suceess while we speak 
honestly of their claims; and trust that they will 
treat us to the masterpieces of German Opera 
which there is no hearing on other terms—such as 
the ‘ Freischiitz’ and ‘ Euryanthe’ of Weber, the 
* Entfuhrung’ of Mozart, the ‘ Zemire und Azor’ of 
Spohr, &c. We fear that the Operas of Gliick are 
beyond the power of the company to execute ade- 
quately,—and would rather wait than see them com- 
promised by performance on too small a scale. 





Sr. James's. — Mid-way — in point of time 
and of talent—betwixt MM. Auber and Halévy 
stands a composer who had he lived might possibly 
have rivalled either writer in the good service done 
by him to French opera :—since he appears to have 
possessed that resolution to make progress and to | 
achieve which is its own fulfilment. Assailed by | 
“ Fortune's spite” with a more than usual number | 
of bad, contradictory chances—his earlier works, | 
moreover, displaying few evidences which justified | 
hopeful prophecy in the bystander,—poor Hérold | 
was only beginning to find the individual use of his 
powers, and to expand under the influences of public | 
favour, when he was struck down by Death. His 
works, then, must be accepted as indications rather | 
than as complete expressions of his talent. Piquancy 
was by him carried almost to the point of monotony. 
On hearing ‘ Le Pré aux Clercs’ after a long interval, 
we were struck by the immoderate use of the 
octave flute in the score—which by reiteration be- 
comes almost annoying to the ear. But that Hérold 
might in serious dramatic music have exhibited a 
sweep of outline nobler than Auber ever commands 
is, we think, shown in certain portions of ‘ Zampa’— 
particularly in the final duett. On the other hand, 
‘ Zampa’ no less than the ‘ Pré aux Cleres* reveals an 
occasional levity in the form of its melodies, which 
would put any other composer than a French one 
out of the pale of toleration. Yet, let it never be 
forgotten that commonplace has not one and the 
same meaning all the world over—any more than 
eomedy. Scenes which amuse a German audience 
would drive an English one to sleep: the éirade 
which to us reads like a passage from ‘ The Speaker's 
Assistant’ is counted by our neighbours among their 
crown-jewels of classical dramatic poetry. To return : 
in Hérold there is more grace than in Halévy, less 
finesse and completeness than in Auber;—while, 
during the latter portion of his career, betwixt opus and 
opus might be seen the distinct and rapid develope- 
ment of an individuality which had been long at fault, 
perhaps because of the epoch in which it appeared 
—perhaps because of the difficulties which impeded 
its earlier utterance. Further remarks upon Hérold 
might be offered; but character-drawing (always a 
pleasant task) must not entice us into prolixity. 
Bad or good, his turn has come in England; though 
we do not fancy ‘ Le Pré’ likely to prove as popular 
as others of the French comic operas produced by 
Mr. Mitchell. The story is not the happiest possible; 
while, as regards execution, the sentimental lover, 
M. Octave, is more lugubrious than sentimentalist 
should be,—and Mdlle. Charton looks rather too pros- 
perous for Isabelle, though she sings the bravura in 
the second act capitally. Mdlle. Martial pleases us 
more as Madame Girot than she has hitherto done. 
Canterelli is an ungrateful part, calling for finer 














touches than M. Soyer commands. We observe 
that M. Zelger of the Brussels corps has been added 
to the company. 





Sapver’s WELLs.—A new and original play, the 
work of an American whose name has not yet trans- 
pired, was produced here on Thursday, under the 
title of ‘Calaynos.’ This is the name of the hero; a 
Moorish noble, who has wedded a Castilian lady, 
ignorant of his origin. This is taken advantage of 
by a friend Don Luis (Mr. Marston), who to his 
profligate vices adds the crime of ingratitude. Ca- 
laynos (Mr. Phelps) has paid his debts, and invited 
him to his castle; where the villain incites the secluded 
wife (Miss Cooper) against her too-confiding lord;— 
a scholar who for his books somewhat neglects his 
domestic arrangements. There is a sad want of 
amusement in Calaynos’s castle,—to the great annoy- 
ance of the waiting woman, Martina (Mrs. Marston). 
By her means a clandestine meeting is contrived 
between the Donna Alda and Don Luis; when the 
latter informs the lady of the stain in her husband's 
blood. While she swoons, he bears her away; Mar- 
tina meantime flying with Soto, Don Luis’s servant 
(Mr. Hoskins). On discovering the elopement of 
his wife, the agony and remorse of Calaynos are very 
great,—and proved in the acting highly effective. 
The tragedy, written in too diffuse a style, had moved 
slowly up to this point; here the unexpected passion 
brought down the curtain at the end of the fourth 
act with merited applause. The fifth is occupied 
with the return and death of Donna Alda and her 
husband’s revenge on her seducer. The first scene 
of this act was not without pathos; but the rest was 
ill managed and hurried,—so much so as to imperil 
the final success of the piece. There are, however, 
considerable merit in its general conception and many 
specific beauties in its diction and dialogue. Its 
defective conduct shows the mark of an inexperienced 
hand. It was placed on the stage with all befitting 
accessories,—and on the whole well performed. 


Mary epone.—This theatre proceeds successfully 


in its pursuit of novelty. On Monday, a translation 
of the ‘ Virginie’ of M. Latour (de Saint Y bars), was 
produced on its boards. A classical tragedy on such 
a subject in a country which already possesses Mr. 
Knowles’s ‘ Virginius’ was a daring experiment. It 
was, however, successful. Of M. Latour’s tragedy 
we have before spoken. It contains many reminis- 
cences of Mr. Knowles’s drama,—but it is altogether 
conceived and composed in a more severe and more 
rhetorical style. The fourth and fifth acts are highly 
effective,—and the final tableaux is very fine. Mrs. 
Mowatt performed the character of Virginia in a 
pleasing manner. Mr. Davenport was forcible in 
Virginius; and Appius Claudius found in Mr. John- 
stone an adequate representative. Miss Villiers en- 
acted the part of Fausta—the sister of Virginia and 
a priestess of Vesta,—with much pathos and dignity. 
The tragedy was placed on the stage with costumes, 
scenery and appointments, remarkable for richness, 
propriety and taste. 





New Srranp.—A domestic piece from the French, 
entitled ‘A Mother's Bequest,’ was produced on 
Monday. Mrs. Stirling plays the heroine; a dis- 
interested girl who, left in charge of two orphan 
brothers and a sister, and burthened with a debt of 
honour incurred by her deceased and insolvent father, 
submits to much self-sacrifice in the discharge of her 
different obligations. The other parts were well 
fitted by Mr. Leigh Murray, Mrs. Compton, and Mr. 
Henry Farren. 





MISCELLANEA 

Archeological Discoveries Abroad.—We read in 
the Journal de Villefranche :—“Apropos of antique 
tombs discovered at Morancé, we have spoken of an 
excavation known by the name of ‘Sarrasiniére.’ 
Two more excavations of a similar nature exist, one 
at St. Jean des Vignes,—the other at Belmont, a 
commune adjoining Morancé. We subjoin a few 
particulars concerning these subterraneous caverns; 
access to which is for the most part difficult owing 
to the crumbling of the earth. That of St. Jean des 
Vignes, a hamlet of Pourriére, is in a better state of 
preservation than the other two, The principal 
entrance, situated at the eastward descent of a little 
mound, is roofed for a length of 30 métres by 10. 
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Flagw ork extends along the whole of the roofed 
space; beyond it, the cavern becomes narrower and 
leads to an outlet in another direction. What was 
the object of these subterraneous passages to which 
tradition has given the name of ‘Sarrasiniéres?? Of 
this we are ignorant. Were they the work of the’ 
Saracens? If so, for what end? In the neigbour- 
hood, it is thought that they were intended for the 
confinement of captives; others imagine that the 
caverns with two outlets had been constructed by 
the inhabitants themselves to serve as a momentary 
refuge against the destructive invasions of the bar- 
barians. There are numerous conjectures on the 
origin and destination of these gigantic excavations, 
but certain it is that the fields which surround them 
are full of ruins and tombs. The latter appear to 
date as far back as the first period of the Christian 
era,—which will correspond with the time of Charles 
Martel, that great exterminator of the Saracens. It 
may be presumed that the genius of devastation has 
visited these places,—that great combats have there 
taken place, in which all the remains of Roman 
civilization have disappeared, traces of which exist 
only underground, and are to be met with in numerous 
fragments of statues, columns and mosaics, and in 
heaps of Roman tiles, which are visible at every 
step. Such is the aspect of the spot where were 
discovered, a few years since, the Anse mosaics. 

Black Rain in Ireland.—We make the following 
extract from a report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Dublin Society, in a late number of the Dublin Free- 
man’s Journal. Professor Barker presented to the 
notice of the Society a bottle containing a portion of 
black rain which had been transmitted to him from 
Carlow, with a view to satisfy the scruples of many 
persons who appeared to doubt that rain of this 
description had fallen. He had received communi- 
cations on the subject from persons residing in seve- 
ral of the districts in which the rain had descended; 
and he was in a position not only to state that such 
rain had actually fallen, but to mention the space of 
country over which it had been diffused. The speci- 
men which he presented to the Society had been sent 
to him from Carlow, accompanied by a letter in 
which the writer mentioned that at the time of its 
collection it was uniformly black, and resembied 
ordinary writing ink; but he (Dr. Barker) found 
that after allowing it to stand for a short period, the 
black colouring matter separated from the water 
with which it had been mixed, rendering the colour 
of the rain much lighter than at first. The places in 
which this phenomenon occurred were Abbeyleix, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, and Athy: from which it would 
appear that the black shower had extended over an 
area of more than 400 square miles. As far as he 
had been able to ascertain, it occurred about 6 o’clock 
in the evening of the 14th inst., being preceded by 
such extreme darkness that it was impossible to read 
except by candle light. After this darkness had 
existed for some time, a hail storm, attended with 
vivid lightning, but without thunder, occurred,—and 
when this subsided the black rain fell. It was men- 
tioned by his Carlow correspondent that upon exa- 
mining a quantity of this rain just after it had fallen, 
he found it had an extremely fetid smell and a very 
disagreeable taste,—that it had left a stain upon some 
clothes on which it had fallen,—and that cattle re. 
fused to drinkit. At Abbeyleix and Athy, where the 
shower descended at the same moment, the appear- 
ance of the rain was precisely similar to that which 
fell in Carlow; but it was unaccompanied by the 
lightning which had been observed at the latter place. 
Dr. Barker then stated that as yet he had not been 
enabled to make a complete chemical analysis of the 
rain.” 





on CORRESPONDENTS.—J.  C., 

8. P.—E. J. L.—T. O. W.—C. P. R.—received. 

New System of Geology.—We have received a third letter 
from the Dean of York ; though, as far as we can under- 
otand, it has little other object than to inform us that he 
expected our treatment of his second—namely, that we 
should not insert it. ‘This, we think, wasa ~~ reasonable 
expectation on the part of the Dean,—but we had not given 
him credit for it, in consequence of lis sending the letter. 
Weare glad, however, that in carrying out our own views 
we have for once fou ind them to coincide with those of the 
Dean of York,—though we still think his mode of producing 
this agreement somewhat eccentric. 


of Nuremberg-—W. T.— 


Erratum.—P, 465, col. 1, line 40. The picture by Mr. 
Jenkins called ** Jealousy (162),” should have been entitled 
The Rival’s Wedding, Brittany (15). 
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A ee With a Critical Examination of the Principles and Prac 
tice of Sir David Wilkie. 8vo. 6s, 
“Under the Patronage ¥ Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, en, and 
4.RH. Prince Albert. 
SABBATH ue... ESSAYS BY WORKING MEN. 
Now ready, elegantly bound, with 6 Engravings on wood by George 
Measom, from Designs by Gilbert, 28. 6d. (First Prize Essay, 25) 
} EAVEN’S ANTIDOTE to the CURSE of 
LABOUR. By J. A. QUINTON, Printer, Ipswich. With 
Memoir. 
Also, 3s. similarly bound and illustrated (Second Prize Essay, 15) 
[8 E LIGHT of the WEEK. By J. Younezs, 
Auth Shoemaker, St. Boswell’s, Roxburghshire. With Memoirof 
Author, 











similarly bound, &c. (Third ‘By Essay, 1¢1.) 


‘HE “TORCH of TIME. 


Mechanic, Dundee. With Memoir. 


D. Farqunar, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
30th Thousand, 3s. crimson cloth gilt, with 5 Illustrations, 
SHE PEARL of DAYS; or, ‘The Advantages of 
Dav ee | 2 to the Working Classes. By a LABOURERS 
AUGH 
*x* Twenty-five thousand copies of this work have been sold in 
six months. In a letter received by Lord Ashley from Prince 
Albert, His Royal Highness remarks, ** The Pearl of Days’ has 
interested both — by mg and my self aes 
7d., or in Weekly Nos. 14d. 
TTHE WORKING MAN’S CH ARTER; or, 
The Voice of the People, advocating their Spiritual and 
Moral Improvement. 
London: Partridge & Oakey, 


Paternoster row ; and all Book 
sellers, 
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REISSUE OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 


IN PARTS, EACH CONTAINING A COMPLETE TREATISE. 
The Sciences and Arts, in 63 Parts, Illustrated by 468 Engravings, are all Published. 





FIRST DIVISION.—_PURE SCIENCES. 
13. CALCULUS of FUNCTIONS. By Avavstus 


Mt GENERAL PREFACE to the ENCYCLO- 

PEDIA METROPOLITANA. By the Rev. Henny 
Joax Ross, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION, or PRE- 
LIMINARY TREATISE on the SCIENCE of 
METHOD. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Price Is. 

» UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. By Sir Jonny 

‘i SoDDART, LL.D., late Judge in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court, Malta. 5s. 

, LOGIC. By the Right Rev. RicHarp 
waateLy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 2s. 

, RHETORIC. By the Right Rev. Ricnarp 

 “WaateLy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 2s. 6d. 

: GEOMETRY. By PErer Bartow, Esq. 

“ FRS., Professor at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. With 6 Engravings. 3s. 


; ARITHMETIC, including a History of the 
Beience. By the Rev. George Psgacocg, D.D., Dean 
ofEly. With 3 Engravings. 5s. 





P 
7. ALGEBRA and GEOMETRICAL ANALY- | 
SIS. By Droxysius Larpyer, LL.D, F.R.S. F.RSE. | 
With an Engraving. 3s. 6¢. 
& THEORY of NUMBERS. By Perer Bar- 


Low, Esq. F.R.S., Professor of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 1s, 6d. 


9. TRIGONOMETRY. By Georce BrIpDELL 
Ary, Esq. M.A. F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. With 
2 Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

10. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY and CONIC 
SECTIONS. Dy the Rev. Hsexry Parr HAmILton, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 4 Engravings. 3s. 

11, DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. By A. Levy, Esq. M.A. F.G.S., Lecturer on 
Mathematics, University of Li¢ge. With an Engray- 
ing. 8s. 

12. CALCULUS of VARIATIONS and CAL- 
CULUS of FINITE DIFFERENCES. By the Rev. 
T. G. Haut, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, King’s 
College, London. 3s. 





DE MorGan, Esq., Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity College, London. 3s. 


14. THEORY of PROBABILITIES. By Avaus- 


15. DEFINITE 
16. MORAL and 


TUS DE MorcaN, Esq., Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. 3s. 6d. 


INTEGRALS. By the Rev. 
If. Mosgxry, M.A. F.R.S., King’s College, London. 2s 


METAPHYSICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Professor of 
English Literature, King’s College, London. 4s. 6d. 


17. LAW: 1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES of 
LAW. By Ricaarp Jess, Esq., Lincoln's Inn.—2 
LAW of NATIONS. By Arcuer Potson, Esq., Lin- 
coln’s Inn.—3. ROMAN LAW. _ By Prof. J. T. 
Graves, M.A. F.R.S.—4. CANON LAW. By Prof. 
J.T. Graves, M.A, F.R.S.—5. ENGLISH LAW. By 
ARCHER PoLson, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 5s. 

18. THEOLOGY, comprehending NaturAL THE- 
OLOGY, Evipences of REVELATION, and Scaiprure 
Doctrine. By Professor G. E. Corris, B.D. and the 
Rev. Henry J. Rosz, B.D., Cambridge. 2s. 


SECOND DIVISION.—_MIXED AND APPLIED SCIENCES. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1), MECHANICS, comprehending Stratics and 

*"“Dywamics. By PeTer Bartow, Esq. F.RS., Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
With 19 Engravings. 9s. 

9, HY DRODYNAMICS, comprehending 
Hyprostatics and Hypravuics. By Perer BaRLow, 
Esq. F.R.S., Professor at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. With 15 Engravings. 9s. 

, PNEUMATICS. By Peter Bartow, Esq. 
F.RS., Professor at the Roy.l Military Academy, 
Woolwich. With 14 Engravings. 6s. 

» OPTICS. By Peter Bartow, Esq. F.RS., 
Professor at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
With 10 Engravings. 6s. 

%. PLANE ASTRONOMY. By Perer Bar- 
Low, Esq. F.R.S., Professor at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. With 10 Engravings. 6s. 

% NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Capt. 
Kater, F.R.S., Member of the Board of Longitude. 
With 2 Engravings. 2s. 

3,PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonny 
F. W. Herscuet, Bart. M.A. F.R.S. F.R.S.E., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. With an Engraving. 4s. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


%.MAGNETISM. By Perer Bartow, Esq. 
F.RS., Professor at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. With 9 Engravings. 6s. 

7.ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. By Perer 
Bartow, Esq. F.R.S., Professor at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. With 5 Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

% ELECTRICITY. By the Rev. Francis 
Luxx, M.A. F.R.S., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With 5 Engravings. 5s. 

§.GALVANISM. By P.M. Roger, Esq. M.D., 
Secretary to the Royal Society. With an Engravy- 
ing. 2s. 

%, HEAT. By the Rev. Francts Lunn, M.A. 
F.R.S., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With an En- 
graving. 4s. . 

i. LIGHT. By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuzt, 
Bart. M.A. F.R.S. F.R.S.E., &t. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With 14 Engravings. 12s. 

2, CHEMISTRY. By the Rev. Francis Lunn, 
M.A, F.R.S., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 2 
Engravings. 4s. Gd. 

% SOUND. By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscnet, 
Bart. M.A. F.R.S. F.R.S.E., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With 6 Engravings. 5s. 


35. FIGURE of the EARTH. By 
Bippett Airy, Esq. M.A. F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 
With 3 Engravings. 4s. 


36. TIDES and WAVES. 
Ary, Esq. M.A. F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 
Engravings. 7s. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
37. ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Narrien, 


Esq. F.R.A.S., Royal Military College, Bagshot. 
Illustrated by 23 Engravings. ls. 6d. 


38. SCULPTURE. By-Ricnarp WeEsTMACOTT, 
Esq. F.R.S, A.R.A. 


39. PAINTING.—1. HISTORY of the ART. 
By the Right Rev. J. T. James, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Caleutta.—2. THEORY and PRACTICE of the ART. 
Ry the Rev. Jonny Linpsay, M.A., Vicar of Stanford. 
llustrated by 12 Engravings. 7s. 

40. HERALDRY. By the Rev. Henry 
Tuompson, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Ilus- 
trated by 7 Engravings. 3s. 

41. NUMISMATICS. 
Esq. Mlustrated by 2 Eugravings. 

42. POETRY. By Joun Hvanes, Esq. M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

43. MUSIC. By Joserpn Gwitt, Esq. F.R.S.A. 
3s. 


By Georce BIDDELL 
With 6 


zs. 


44. ENGRAVING. By the Rev. Jonn Linn 
say, M.A., Vicar of Stanford. Illustrated by 4 En” 
gravings. 3s. 6d, 

THE USEFUL ARTS. 
45. AGRICULTURE. By the Right Rev. 


Micuagt Russeut, L.L.D., Bishop of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. With 2 Engravings. 2s. Gd. 


46. HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE and 


47, PRINCIPLES of COMMERCE. By Joseru 


Lowe, Esq. 2s. 


48. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
WI1L11AM SeEn10rR, Esq., Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. 4s. 


49, CARPENTRY and JOINERY. 
Nicuotsoy, Esq. With 6 Engravings. 


50. FORTIFICATION. 


By PETER 

3s. 

By Major Cuar.es C. 
Military Academy, Woolwich ; and Capt. Proctor, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. With 5 En- 
gravings. 3s. 6d. 

51, NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 





i. METEOROLOGY. By Grorce Harvey, 
Esq. V.RS, F.RS.E. F.G.S. With 16 Engravings. §s. 


Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. F.RS.E. F.G.S. With 6 En- 


gravings. 5s. 


Illustrated by 7 Engravings. 3s, | 











By Bensamin R. GREEN, 


| 
| 


} 


ABORICULTURE. By Grorce Dos, Esq. F.LS. 3s. | 


By Nassau | 


MITCHELL, late Professor of Engineering at the Royal | 


By GeEorce | 


GeorcE | 52, MECHANICAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES 


and Macstssry : containing PRELIMINARY Discourse 
on the GgNeRAL Principtes which regulate the 
APPLICATION of MACHINERY to MANUPACTURES and 
the MecuanicaL Arts. By CaHaries BasBage, Esq. 
F.R.8,, late Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, Cam- 
bridge.—Part 1. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS and ENGINEERING.— 
Part 2. MECHANICAL PROCESSES and MANU- 
FACTURES. By Peter Bartow, Esq. F.RS., Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
With 87 quarto plates. 42s. cloth, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
53. CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. By Henry James 


Brooke, Esq. F.RS. F.L.S. With 5 Engravings. 
2s. Gd. ° 

54. MINERALOGY. By Henry James 
Brooks, Esq. F.R.8. F.LS. 2s. Gd. 

55. GEOLOGY. By Joun Puttuips, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.G.S., late Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London, and Assistant Secretary of the 
British Association; and Cuaries G. B. Dauseny, 
Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Regius Professor of Botany and 
Aldrich Professor of Chemistry, in the University of 
Oxford. With 9 Engravings. 9s. 

56. BOTANY. By Tomas Epwarps, Esq. F.L.S. 
and Geo. Don, Esq. F.L.S. With 19 Engravings. 7s. 

57. ZOOLOGY, GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Jonny Fut 
Soutu, Esq. F’.L.S.,Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospita};. 
F. Le Gros Ciark, Esq.; and T, SoLty, Esq. 8s, 

58. ATLAS of NINETY-EIGHT ENGRAY- 
INGS, illustrative of ZOOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY; comprehending 
1,200 figures of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Shells, Insects, Zoophytes, Infusoria, &c., engraved 
by J. W. Lowry, from original drawings by Sowerby, 
Varley, Lowry, Landseer, &c. 25s. 

APPLICATION OF NATURAL HiSTORY. 

59. ANATOMY. By Joun Fuint Soutn, Esq., 
F.L.S. and Freprerick Le Gros CLark, Esq., of St. 
Thomas's Hospital. With 16 Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

(0. MATERIA MEDICA. By Georae Joun- 
son, Esq. M.D. 1s. 6d. 

jl. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of MEDI- 
CINE. By Rosert W1iLi1AMs, Esq. M.D., Physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 7s. 6d. 

32. SURGERY. By Wituiram Bowman, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.R.C.8S., Demonstrator of Anatomy in King’s 
College, London, 2s. 

. VETERINARY ART. 
Esq. With 2 Engravings. 

344. SET of TITLE-PAGES and TABLES of 
CONTENTS for the first Two Divisions of the Ency- 
clopedia, forming 8 volumes of Text and 2 volumes 
of Vlates. 2s. Gd. 





By W.C. Spooner, 


2s. 


The THIRD DIVISION of the ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, comprehending HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 
may be had separately, in 5 vols. price Five Guineas ; and the FOURTH, oy MISCELLANEOUS (Alphabetical) 
DIVISION, in 14 vols. price Ten Guineas. 


Published by JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London; and RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO., Glasgow. 
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price 6s, 6d, 

LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 

and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 

From the British Magazine. 

“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most 

interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Herald. 

“A valuable and indispensable accession to the lit brary of every 

biblical student.’ 


From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
° Study of the Scriptures. 

nk three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interestin 


London: D. Borue, 86, Fleet-street. 





*x* At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of 
THE TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. Gd. (post 


WE T REE ROS E. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS ed its FORMATION and 

AULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcu 

Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Ch an with additions. 


Contents, 


-Annual pruning Sena, principle Shoots and buds, choice of 
of execution, Shoots for budding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, keeping even, 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
of day, state of the plant, care | Shortening wild shoots 
of buds Stocks, planting out for budding 
udding upon body upon ; the means of procuring ; 
Bud, insertion of, into stock 


and re- 


colour, age, height; sorts for 
Bud, preparation of, for use different species ose ; 
Buds, dormant and pushing taking up, trimming roots, 


Buds, failing 

‘Buds, securing a supply of 

©aterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 

estroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained 

Guards against wind 

Labelling 

Loosing ligatures } 

‘March pruning Operation in different months 

Mixture for healing wounds | Preliminary observations 

‘Planting out, arrangement of | Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
trees, & scription of a few sorts 


sending a distance, shortening 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
purpose. 
GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep down 
‘ree-growers, remarks on 
Graft, binding up and finishing 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 





bara eg for transplantation Scion, preparation and inser- 
Pushing eye, apting treatment tion o' 

warf shoots from Scions, choice and arrangement 
Roses, different minal on the} of 


same stock 

Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts for budding with a 
pushing eye 

“‘Sap- bud, treatment of 

Shape of trees 


Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of varieties 


Comparison between budding 
and grafting. 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street. Covent-garden. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I. 
einer. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


VUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4, GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
Mor the Use of Schools, or for Self- eed 
By W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the* History of Maritime ‘And inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs 

“ Thisis the best edition of the Elements - ¥ ‘has yet appeared. 
*By the occasional use of algebraic symbols fur words, the author 
has both shortened aud simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 

on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
ee Supplementary | Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”— Atheneum. 

** A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
, thematical study, divested of the diffusiv ee with which the great 
‘ Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre- 
‘fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best.mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost tu wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
,of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
‘work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
“ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
‘for the glegance of their style as for = a of their rea- 
soning.” — Engineer and Architect’s J 

ae Cooley has produced an edition of Buclid’ 's Elements, which 
‘for brevity, clearness, and Sienerning. 2 attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 

erate. we feel justified in pearing for it an exten- 
sive cieuniakion. *— Dublin University Magazi 
. “ The introductory essay to this edition of "Puclid, * On the Study 
_of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
“especially as the Editor intends his beok for the use of schools.. 
On the whole, we cousider the Editor to have done all | that could 

done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners.” 
Cumbridge Chronicle. 


Uniform with the * Elements,” price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or,a Supplement to Euclid: 

being a KEY to the Exercises appen < to the * Elements,’ for the 

use of Teachers and private Students. wards of 120 Propositions 

deduced from the First Six Books of ‘Eucli d, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal, 

“ Tune Key contains a coilection of deduced propositions calcu- 

- lated to make the learner familiar wit! the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”"— Dublin University Magazine. 

* Will be found of cousiderabie value as an aid to teachers of the 
;Mathematics.”"— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must. therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eves of the ambitious and inguiring class 
rof students.”— United Service Gazette. 

Hl. 
ap. 8vo. price 1 
1OOLEY'S F IG U RES of E UC LID: being the 
’ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements.’ with the Enunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room 


Hand:omely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrer GOWER-STREET, and 27, IvVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
BOW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


SCHOOLS, 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


AS Y 8 TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Siete of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 


Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Groree Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

«‘ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, 


By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 

In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 
‘There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane London. 


} Mr. Darley.”"—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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(PHE UNITED GUARANTEE and LpE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36*, Old Jewry, London, 
Incorporated pursuant to 7 & 8 Vict. ¢. 110, 
Established for affording to approved persons Guarantee fi 
pros Taraanaen in ghee agers seer hae security is required; and fe 
he Assurance 0 ife copjolutly with or separ: 
of Guarantee. . : a Roles 
The Right Hon. ey ERSKINE, Chairman. 
JOSHUA P. WESTHEAD, Esq. M. P. Vice-Chairman, 
The distinguishing feature of this Company is the tnion of 
fue for fid ality of trust with life assurance,—a plan which 
1olds out to the employer the adv: antage of additional Security, by 

























1. | Ma 
Physician—John W. Fe eg M.D. F.RS 
The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub i ? 




































































United Kingdom, atthe City Branch, aud at the head Office, 








50, Regent-street. 
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giving the employed an increasing interest in his GUS 
duct ; whilst to the employed himself the advantages of ene MP 30, T 
derable saving in the premium on the several risks, and a partic. . hi 
pation in the profits of the Company, are offered. Th 
The Company also undertake Life Assurance and Guarante: 
Business separately. on advantageous terms. chal 
Further information and forms of proposal may be had OD appli. William 
cation to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, Baward | 
y order, : Thome 
J. KNIGHT, Secretary dames 
+ a ,Te TRITD stan Auditors 
N ORTH BRITISH . aes Ph 
} COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated } Surgeon 
Bay as harter. " Dasietusihat Consultin 
ondon Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, P. s sehie 
East. - hief Office, 64, Princes-street, E awa ar 
Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed, ume 
President—His Grace the DUKE of SU THERLAND, KG. 4 aditic 
LONDON BOARD. AL 
Sir PET og LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, million, an 
FRANCIS WARDEN, E 1, Deputy Chairman, from the issi 
Alexander C cekburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
John Connell, Es Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 
Wm. Petrie Crau or d, Esq. | George vents pad —_ 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. Ben, a Boyd, Esq. |p Perso a 
Charles Hertslet, Es k Boyd, Bac. j Resident, ws per 


yearly prem 
added to t 


remium. 





scribed capital of One Million, besides an accumulating premiy = 
fund exceeding half a million sterling, anda vevenas tom Lit Non-! 
Premiums alone of more than 105,001, which is annually in- The Tabl 
creasing. Four-fifths of the profits are septennially dividedamenr ME sdvantages 
the insurers on the participation scale of premiums. On insurances J where the 
for the whole a half the premium may remain on credit for the JJ given sum 
first seven yea assured, at 
Tables of Svecing asing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar ——- 
to this Company, whereby assurances may Be effected for the whole Premiut 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the fint Age. | On 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required non Rare 
during the remainder of life. » | £0 
an following is a specimen of the rates now required by this » 1 
ce: | 
Premium to insure 100/. at death. 4 | 
Age. | Without Profits.) Age. With Profits. wi 3 
20 11211 20 118 3 One-half 
30 | a 3 0 30 # 9 10 for seven y' 
40 217 3 40 350 assdebt u 
50 | 319 9 50 470 time with 
Claims p 
eee with atin of rates, and full particulars, may be 
2 $ . qe oy “Mf - 4 oe a and of the 
ctuary, John King, Esc io, ‘a al J 
: HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. MES 
+ 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE§ P= 
REGENT-STRE 
CITY BRANCH: + i ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. The Ris 
Established 1806, The Ris 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. , 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ottice, £1,765,000. ; 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. , 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
a W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman, Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, ~y Deputy-C) 
H. tee Churehill, Esq. George Round, 4, Grea 
George Dacre, Esq James Sedgwick, Ted. Barton A: 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James Sherman. Wood. 
William Judd, Es Frederick Squire, Esq. Robert M 
The Hon, Arthur <innaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. Charles I 
John A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. Samuel V 
Physician—Johu Maclean, M.D. F.S.8.,29, Upper Montague-street. The Rev. 
ontague- square. Sir Georg 
George R 
: > S ARE Henry C 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFIT MajonGe 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. Captain 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of in 
eciieasmeniil papenneneieiae - ma 
Date Bonuses added subse 
of Sum | Original Premium. quently, to be further 
Policy. Insured. | increased annually. Suryeon- 
1806 £2500 =|£79 10 10 Extinguished £1222 2 0 
18ll 1000 3319 2 ditte 23117 8 Ban 
1818 | 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 
% a 
Econc 
co a h Additions, = 
Polic Sem. Bonuses Total with Additions freat va 
. of | Date. ry sured. ade ded. to be further increas net 
seo A Naas — m 
p21 | 1807 £900 subser 
1174 1810 1200 bythe 
3392 1820 | 5000 sae be 
SAS DEES Ds aaa — lice 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon atte pal 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns 0 sion all 
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l. P. 
orge Thornton, Esq. 
Saomes Smith Thornton, 1 
RLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuar 
to inform the public that the 
this Society are entitled to participate in the 
Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
ed at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 


Holders of 






e oung Lives are lower 
f the old established Offices. 
ared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
s at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
~ were on an average of the dif- 
Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured. or 29 per 
on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
fliers became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 





39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall, 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 


William Leaf, Esq. De 
isq. J. embhers. Esq. Ald. M.P, 


Richard E. Arden, 
William Banbury 
Edward Bates, Esq 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
James Clift, Esa. 





puty-Chairman, 


Rupert Ingleby, 
Thomas Kelly, Es 


Lewis Pocock, Es« 


ee r 
Azevs LIFE ASSURANCE ‘E COMPANY, 





sq. Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esa. 


uditors—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttlew nate Esq. 


Physician—Dr. J eattresor 





2, Finsbury-square. 


Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2 Frederick’s- place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary- — Professor Hall, M.A. of King’ s College. 


Sanding Counsel—Sir J 


ohn Romiily, 


M.P. Solicitor-General. 


Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 


In addition to a large subseribed capital, Policy- holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
annually increasing, arising 


million, and an income ¢ 
frum the issue of upwards 


of 65,000l,, 
of 6,000 policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annus ally entitled 
to percent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
varly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 

ed to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 


premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
sivantages to the assured, not offered 
where the object is the least possible outlay, 
given sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 


assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


by any other office, — for 
the payment of a 










Premiums to Assure £100. 





Age. | One Year. Seven Years. W ith Profits.) Without Profits. 








| Whole Term. 


» e017 ~ “£0 19 1 £1 1510 £111 10 
» 118 127 356 5 Oo7 
#; 15 169 307 21410 
oo} 141 119 10 468 4011 
@i324 3170 | 612 9 6 010 


One-half of the Whole 


wadebt upon the Policy 
time without notice. 


Term Premium 


at 5 per cent., 


may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
or may be paid off at any 


Claims paid in one month ae PAT have been approved. 








TES, Re ssident Director. 


MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


2, OLD BR« 


JAD-STREET, LON Dé 


Presideni—His Grace the DUKE of RU TLAN D, K.G. 


The Right Hon. the EARL FITZWIL LI! AM, ae 


Vice- President: 


The Right Hon. the RARL ~ te: ARNARVO 


The Right Hon. 


Trustees. 
Lord v iscount Sydney. 


. FSA. 


The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd ne a M.P. 
The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George — Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 


D 
Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAU 
Dandy Chairman GEORGE BERKELEY HAKRISON, Esq. 


4, Great Tower-street. 


Burton Archer Burton, Esq. 10, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s 


‘ood. 
aot Makin Bates, Esq. 41, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
es Benj. Caldwell, Esq. 3, Orchard-street 
sa Whitfield Daukes, Esq. 14, Whitehall- -place. 


v. Richard Lee, 
Sir George Graham Otwa: 
George Robert Paul, Esc 
Henry Corbett Taylor, "5 


Major-Gen. Harry Thomson, 3, Park-square West, Regent’s Park. 


i . 


iq. 217, 


ectory, Stepney. 


Bart. 6, Reanaent -square. 


Portman-square. 


‘portland Lodge, Worthing. 
sq. 15, St. John’s Wood-road. 


Captain Wetherall, R.N., Castie-hill Lodge, Ealing. 


Thomas Charles Bates, E: 
John Fitzgerald, Esq, 


Physician—Protheroe Smith, M.D. 


Auditors. 
Sq. 


|} Henry Williams Hodgson, Esq. 


Francis William Stone, Esq. 


on 
+ 2, 


Grosvenor-square, 


Surgeon—Barnard Wight Holt, Esq. F.R.C.S., 30, Abingdon-street, 
it 


minster. 


Park-street, 


Solicitors—Messrs. Holt & Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 
Bankers—} 


r8— Messrs. Strahan, Paul, Paul 


Bates, 217, Strand. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 


Economical Kates of Premium computed expressly for the use of 
mpany, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a 
cut variety of ways, to suit the objects and circumstances of the 


Compiete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
capital—by the registration of assignments of aap 
ission of age and interest, during 
nm satisfactorily proved, and by other re; gulations for facili- 
naa and protecting the interests of all bona fide 


the admi 
tating the ot 
Me tolder 
particulars stated 
sian allowed to solicitors 


ife, 


in the poempeeas, 
and agen 


where the s: 


The usual commis- 


By order of the ry of Direct 
LOUIS MORE, Slansger. 





London. — £5,000,000 sterling. 
Established 1824. 
SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and the personal re- 


sponsibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders 


struction of various Tables in addition tothosethey had previously 


* *No entra 


THE ALLIANCE Baritisa and Foreren LIFE 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 


The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the | 
Public in the transaction of Life Business, have directed the con- 


in use. 
1. NON-PARTICIPATING, on Reduced Rates of hey ram. 
2, Tableson INCREASING and DECREASING & 

3. Tables subject toa LIMITED Number of ‘Anansi! Payments. 
4. Tables for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 

ce fees are charged. The Assured 
part of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and 
Military Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. 
A Commission to Solicitors and Agents bringing business is paid. 
Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full particulars, 
will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at 
the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew-lane, uondon ; at the Office of the 
Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their various 
age neies in F ngls and, Scotland, and Ireland. 

*y* Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Com- 
pre's = made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 
Orre 

FIRE. “ASSURANCES are accepted at HoME at the usual rates, 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Romerenate ABROAD on 
reasonable terms, A. HAMILT( y 


y 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent- place, Glasgow ; ; 4, Col- 
lege-green, Dab! 

SECOND nn AL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 
annual income being upwards of 94,0002. 
In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 22. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policie the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840; and from 
that date tothe of December, 1847, 2; per cent. per annum was 
added at the Ger 1 Meeting on the 6th of July, 1848. ‘The Bonus 
thus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 
1847, is as follows :— 





ay proceed to any 












































en Sum added |Sum added Sum 
Assured Time Assured. * ae to Policy | payable at 
es in 1841. in 1818. | Death, 
£5,000 | 13 y yre 10 mths} £035 6 8\£ 0 | £6,470 16 8 

5,000 12 ye | 00; 7 0; 6.28710 0 

5,000 10 arenes | See 0 0} 0 

5.000 | 8 years 100 0 0} 0] 

5,000 6 years 0 oo | 0 

5,000 4 years | oe a | 0 | 

000 2 years i 0 





The Premiums neverth 2 are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. o entrance money or charge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on applicationto 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 
e is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas.— 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


\LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effecte' 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 




















}L ondon. 


sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on_ show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 

authorized no other parties in ia to replate. 

, Regent-street, 
2 Moorgate-street. 

| AYMAKING SEASON. Haymaking 
Machines, with back or reversing action.—MARY WED- 
LAKE. the Widow of the Inventor and Patentee. begs to acquaint 
7 nobility, gentry, and the public generally, that those HAY- 
AKING MACHINES under the name of Wedlake’s Patent are 
ba manufactured by Mary Wedlake & Co.; but are imitations 
only, and though somewhat like in appearance, cannot compare 
with the gennine ones in durability. 
18, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane. 














G ‘ERM SPRING MATTRESSES, perma- 
nently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 

3 feet wide. vsee£2 8 O| 4 feet G inches wide ....£3 3 0 

3 feet 6 inches wide ° 2 o| 5 feet wide 0 

4 feet wv ' 5 feet 6 inches wide 318 0 





One of these, ; with a French capaieene on it, is a most elastic and 
soft bed. Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, with full particulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding, sent free 
by post.—HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 


the the Chapel, Tott Totte nham- court-road, 
perien IED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Brome. and will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London.—The Bn A are the 
degrees:—H., HH, HHH., HHHH., F., FF., HB. ENB., B., 
BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 
* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting: house use. 
To had _ of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street ; 
Poultry ; andall respectable Stationers, &c. 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 


JLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, com London, opposite b> Bank 

of England.—The best wrought SIL VER SPOONS and F ORKS, 
fiddle pee ey 7s, 2d. per ounce ; Queen's attern, 7s. 4d. per ounce. 
The following are the weights recommended, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce :— 


Houghton, 30, 








Fiddle Pattern, oz. »s. d. £. s. d.| Queen’s Pattern, oz. s. d. £. 8. d. 

12 Table Spoons 30 at7 2 10 15 0/12 TableSpoons 40at7 41413 4 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34/12 Dessert ditto26 7 9108 
12 Table Forks 30 7210150 12Table Forks 40 7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34 12 Dessertditto26 7 4 9108 
2Gravy Spoons10 72 3118) 2GravySpoonsl2 7 4 4 80 
1 Soup e 10 72 3118] 1Soup Ladle 12 7 4 4 80 
4Sauce ditto 10 78 3168) 4Sauceditto 12 710 °4140 
4 Salt epcons igilt strong)1 00 4Salt Spoons (strong gilt) 2 20 
1 Fish Slice : 2100 1 Fish Slice ‘a 3 50 
12 Tea aoodl ‘10 78 3168 12 Tea Spoons 14 °710 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs 015 0' 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 1 50 


A price current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated i 
drawings, and containing information relative to the purchase of 
silver plate and plated ware, may be had on application, or will be 
sent into the country free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 


: > , 
1 ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct sopeiet- 
ment to the Queen, H.R. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern veh nny at the most econo- 
mvical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate oing Lever Watches, jewelled in four iat 
6 guineas.—E. J. DED 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34 
Royal E Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


* 
ME ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair rushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improv ed graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. and securing the luxury of a ge nuine ! rna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Cv.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 











] OYAL ‘PAPIER MACHE WORKS and 

SHOW ROOMS.—JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufac- 
turers, by distinct appointments, to the Queen, His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, Halkin-street West, 
Belgrave-square, London, and Constitution-hill, Birmineham.— 
Jennens & Bettridge invite inspection of Ni ations specimens, -just 
finished, in their patented style = —— relling,’ and also of 
their magnificent mertens * ays, T ‘ab Ses. Chairs, Screéns, 
Desks, Inkstands, &. N.B. T heir menufnetaren are to be pro- 
cured of all first-class houses in the eee, but only those marked 
* Jennens & Bettridge’ are warrante 








N ECHIT’S NEW SHOW ROOMS for PAPIE R 


MACHE.—Visitors to London, and all persons of taste, 

should hasten to inspect the unique and recherehé stock of Ele- 
zancies now exhibited by MECH I, 4, Leadenhall street, near the 
ndia House. Determined to take the lead in taste, he has brought 
out some most superb and novel specimens in Papier Maché, 
Finding it impossible to display them advantageously in‘ his 
former space, he has, at considerable expense, fitted up a splendid 
Show Room, to which he invites all those who are desirous of seeing 
the most brilliant specimens this country can produce. Some are 
decorated with admirable copics of Edwin Fae hr 's most popular 
and modern paintings, together with some exquisite Landscapes of 
Windsor Castle, Virginia Water, the Isle of W ight, &e. chi has 
the Ls stock in London of Ladies’and Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases, 
Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and every thing for the toilet and 
L eadenhall-street. 














able —, 


work 
QELF- ‘SEALING ENVE LOPES, 
made of cream-laid paper—Paper to mateb. 5 quires for 9d.— 
Large size ditto, 5 quires for 1s —Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
1s.—Card Plate engraved for 2s, 6d.—100 Cards printed for 28, 6d. 
Copy Books, 28. 6d. per dozen—A_choice selection of Dressing- 
cases, W riting-desks, Work-boxes, Envelope Boxes, Blotting-books, 
Inkstands, Pocket Books, Cutlery, &c., at the Manufacturer’s 
charges, at WILLIAM LOCKWOOD’S, 75, New Bond-street.— 
Post-office orders, for 30s. and upwards, sent carriage-free.— 
Genuine Eau de Cologne, 2s. 6d. per bottle. 
FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
PJOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates its 
balsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and juxurious redundane y, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of bal dness ig 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous postane wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLA MACASSAR 
OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, by ‘reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Evesrows, and Musrtacuios, it is also 
unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 
and rendering the use of the fine comb unnecessary. The patronage 
of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high es' em in which this 
Oil is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 3s, 6d. and 7s. ; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s, 6d. ; ; and double that size, 21a 


te. per 100, 















CAUTION. 

On the wrapper of each bottle of thef ROWLANDS’ 
genuine antics are these words, in two lines, | MACASSAR OIL. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London ; 

and by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


PHE case of Miss Frances Abercrombie, poisoned 

with strychnine, in order to defraud the Life Insurance 
Offices to the amount of 18,0001 as re orted by Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, in the * Bice: Memurials of Charles Lamb,’ published 
by Moxon, Dover-street. The 95th Number of the HYGEIST 
and MEDICAL REFORMER, for May, contains the particulars 
of the above case, &e —Oftice, 36 trand. Price Id ; or ba. by Post. 








R. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 
no taste of Medicine, and ane, the only remedy recom- 
mended to Females. Price 1s. 14d.. and 11s, per box. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
U nprinciples persons counterfeit this Medicine in the form of 


* Pills,” Pure: hasers must therefore observe that none are 
renuine mk Warers,’ and that whe weet *Dr. LOCUCK’S 
V AF ERS’ are in the stamp outside 


Agents—Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride mg F leet street, London, 
Sold by all medicine vende of whom also may be had 
DR. LOCOCK’S ‘PULMONIC WAFERS,’ 


For Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 


PERFECT Cure of Dropsy by HOLLO- 

WAY’S PILLS.—Mrs. Lambert, of Swan-~ street, Newcastle, 
had enjoyed the best of health until the meridian of life. At that 
critical period she was attacked with dropsy, attended by a very 
troublesome cough. The medical aid of several eminent prac- 
titioners was procured, but their efforts failed to remove, or even 
abate, the rigour of the disease. The water in her body end legs 
increased so rapidly that fears were entertained that she could not 
long survive. As this crisis she commenced taking Hoiloway's 
P milfs, which acted so powe anys on her complaint that its promress 
was immediately arrested, and in the course of two moi ths ti 
cure was complete.—Sold by all drucgists, ont at Professor Hot 
loway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 











































































































THE ATHENAUM 





“LIST OF 


BOOKS © 


SELECTED FROM THE EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


THOMAS 


BOSWORTH, . 215, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


* * T. B. begs to call attention to a former List advertised in the ATHENEUM of April 14th. 


Annual Register, from its commencement in 1758 | 


to 1837, with General Index, in all 81 vols. handsomely bound, calf 
gilt, 252. 


*x* This is in all respects a perfectly unique copy, every volume 
being of the original editions. 

Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, contain- 
ing a Series of eget | Views of the most interesting Objects of 
“Curiosity in Great Britain. 6 vols. royal 8vo. cloth (pub. at 120. 12s.) 
21, 28, 18i7 

Artiosto.—Orlando Furioso. 5 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 
gilt edges, 2. 10s. Milano, 1825 


Batty’s German Scenery, from Original Drawings. 
Royal tx large paper, half morocco, uncut, (pub, at 10. a 


Batty’ 3 Scenery of the Rhine, Belgium, and Hol- 


land. Royal sto. large paper, half morocco, uncut, (pub. at 102. 16s. 
in parts), scarce, 3/. 33. 


Batty’s Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery. Royal 
4to, numerous Plates, half morocco, uncut, (pub. at 102, 168. in 
parts), 21, 22. 1829 


Boccaccio.—Decamerone di Giovanni Boccaccio. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. Plates, morocco, gilt edges, (pub. at 22. 128. 6d. 
rds), 2. 18a. Pickering, 1825 


Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato, with an Essay on 
the Romantic Narrative Poetry of the Ttalians; Memoir and 
by Antonio Panizzi. 5 vols. crown 8yo. morocco, gilt edges, 

pub. at 51. 10s.), 32. 138. 6d. Nickering, 1830 


Boydell’s Plates to Shakspeare. The Dramatic 
Works Illustrated with Boydeli's 100 fine Engravings and 240 
 y ~y geecemeeeees Folio, half bound morocco, gilt edges, 


Boys’s Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Rouen, &c, &c. Imp. folio, containing 29 Dr rawin 
beautifully cnemied in oil colours, half-bound morocco gilt, tale 
edges, (pub. at 6. 63.), 22. 22, 


Brenton’s (Capt.) Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Year 1783 to 1922, from Official Documents and other 
Authentic Sources, many fine Portraits, Plans of Battles, &c. 5 
vols. 8vo. calf gilt, (pub. at 3. 12s.), 2d. 2s, 1823 


British Gallery of Pictures, selected from the most 
admired Productions of the Old Masters in Great Pritain, with 
Descriptions by Tresham, Ottley, and Tomkins; ccntaining 25 
beautiful Engravings. Imp. 4to. halt-bound morocco extra, gilt 
edges, fine impressions, (pub. at 12/. 128. beards), 2l. 5s. 1818 


British Novelists, with an Essay and Prefaces, 


Biogra Pieal and Critical, by Mrs. Parbauld. £0 vols. 12mo. calf 
gilt, 0. los 1820 


British Poets (Works of the), from Chaucer to 
Cowper, including Translations. 100 vols. - aaeal in 50, 12mo. fine 
paper, tree marbled calf gilt, (pub. at 42l.), 2472. *hiswick, v. y- 


Byron's Complete Poetical Works, with Finden’s 
135 Landscape and Portrait Illustrations inserted. 8 vols. 4to. 
ens bound, green morocco elegant, gilt edges, (pub. at -“, 


Clarke's (Adam) Bible, with a Commentary and 


Critical Notes. 6 vols. imp. 8v0. calf gilt, 62. 63. 


Coesvelt’s Gallery of Pictures, consisting of Ninety 
Plates, beautifully engraved = F. Joubert. India proofs before 
letters, with descriptive Let ess, and an Introduction by Mra. 
Jameson. 1 vol. Ato. 7 onsen half. bound morocco, gilt edges, 
(pub. at 5i. 5e.), 1836 


Collection de Mémoirs relatifs & la Révolution 
Frangaise. 93 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 260. 
*x* This Collection contains :—Mc¢m 


oirs de Bailly (Maire de 
ron de 


LY , Nogeuls 6 eo Bouillé, Lg ad de Bon- 


co de Choise 1 M aie Relat a Da 7. 
ul et fontpevs or, on du 

‘is Xvi. Cleey. » Secs rgenson. Dumouriez, 

Me Dusmeoutin d’Enghien, Fréron. Ferriéres, Barou 

Fae. Goheir, Mde. de Genlis, Guerres des Vendéens et des Chouans, 

G sur le Bastille, ’Affaire de Varennes, les Prisons, Mirabean, 

Sete avention. een, srqpraneess < desi, Montléon, Troubles 

de Lyon ; mbre, La Vendée, 

-&e. refoly Fiibwdeas, Pan ~ 74 orelli, Maillane, Dé- 
ven Gaite, Robespierre, Manuscrit de Fain, 

ieee, pa. 


Cooke's London and its Vicinity, to the extent of 

a— Twenty Miles; a Series of Fifty Picturesque Views, en- 

by George an: WV. Cooke, from Sramings by Cal) cott, Stan- 

Feld, Prout, Roberis, &e. Imp. paper, ingle proofs, half 
bound morocco gilt, gilt ‘edigen'| (pub. at a. 168. Gd.), 22. 188. 


Cooke's Thames Scenery, being onal Deli- 
neations of the most beautiful Geonery on the Banks of tht River. 
Comprising 75 fine Engravings. p. 4te. large paper India proofs, 
and Letterpress ne Te in ‘ore, 2 vols, half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, (pub. at 151. 15s.), 22. 188. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery, containing 150 Views 
of the 0 ee. and Landscape Scenery of Hin- 


tive Letterpress. 6 vols. bound in 3, small 
folio, half moroceo, He 48. 6d. 


Daniell’s Picturesque Delineations of Animated 





Nature, hee Sees of: he most interesting Subjects from all | 


branches of Natural History. 120 Engravings, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 2 vols. small folio, half-bound morocco, 2. 15s. 


*.* The Books advertised above are all in the finest condition, most of them having been bound ex; 


|p 


1326 | to the Natural System. 











Deuchar's Collection of Etchings after the most | 


cpinent Masters of the Dutch and Flemish § 
te set. 2 vols. imp. 4to. morocco extra, 3. 15s. 


Dodsley’s Collection of Old Pees. With addi- 
tional Notes and Corrections, by Reed, Gilchrist, and Collier. 12 
vols. 8vo. — paper, tree marbled calf extra (pub. at Sl. 88. in 
boards), 72 7s. 1825 


Don Quichotte de la Manche, traduit de ]’Espag- 
nol de Cervantes, par Filleau de St. Martin, et ornée de sujets des- 
sinés par Charlet. 5 vols. 8vo. calf extra, gilt edges, 22. 83. 

Paris, 1830 


Don's General System of Gardening and Botany, 
containing a complete Enumeration and Description of all Plauts 
hitherto known; with their Generic and Specific Characters, 
Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode of Culture, and their 
Uses in Medicine and Domestic Economy, &c., arranged accordin, 

4 vols. royal 4to. cloth, numerous Wo 
183. 


Schools. The com- 
180% 


cuts (pub. at 14d 8s.), 1. 16s, 1—38 


Drake's Shakspeare and his Times: including the 
Blesrephy of the Peet. Criticisms on his Genius and Writings, 
aod a History of the Manners, Customs, Amusements, Su ti- 
tions, Poetry, and Elegant Literature a! . b cemenenen ra. 2 
vols. 4to. calf gilt (pub. at 52 53. boards’, 1817 


Edgeworth’s (Maria) Tales nc Novels, 18 vols. 
fap. best edition, calf gilt, lettered contents (pub. at 71. 4a.), 

1822 

Flaxman’s Compositions from Homer’s Iliad and 

Odyssey ; a Series of Seventy-five beautiful ae moat engraved by 

Piroli, Moses, and Blake, 2 vols. ee folio, half-bound morocco, 

gilt edges (pub. at 52. 5s. unbound), 3l. 1 1805 


Flaxman’s Compositions nae the Tragedies of 
#Eschylus ; a series of Thirty-six beautiful Outlines. engraved by 
Piroli, Moses, and Howard. Oblong folio, uniform with the above, 
(pub. at <2. 128. 6d. unbound), 1. lis. 


Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs ; a Narrative of Seven- 
teen Years’ Residence in India; including Observations on Parts 
of Africa and South America, and Journals of Four Indian 
Voyages ; embellished with 122 fine Engravings, including all those 
originally published with the we es and 27 additional Views of 
Palaces, Mausoleums, Caves, &c. by Thomas and William 
Daniell The numerous Plates of x stent History are berutifully 
coloured. 4 vols. royal 4to, splendidly bound in morocco extra, 
gilt edges (pub. at 187. 18s. boards), 10d. 10s. 1813 


Forster's British Gallery of Engravings, from Pic- 
tures of the Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, 
from various collections in this country, with 52 hi hly-finished 
Line Engravings, fine impressions of _ Plates. Folio, half mo- 
rocou, extra gilt edges. (pub. at 22), 1807 





Fuseli’s Life, Lectures on —o &c., the former 
written, the latter edited, by John Knowles, Esq. F. i. 8. Portrait. | 
3 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt (pub. at 24. 28. boards), 2le, 1831 | 


Gallery of English and Foreign Portraits, a Series 
of 168 Portraits, beautifully engraved on Stcel, accompanied by 
Memoirs written by various distinguished Biographers. India | 
proofs, 7 vols, bound in 2, folio, half morocco gilt, gilt edges, (p = 
at 15L.), bi. 5s. 18 


Gil Blas, par Le Sage, vignettes par Jean ies 
8 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, gilt edges, 282. Paris, 1832 | 


Granger's Biographical History of England. 6 
vols ; with Noble’s Continuation to the Death of George the First, 
ares in all 9 vols. bound in 6, 8vo. calf gilt, (pub. at 41. 4s. bds.), 
1824 


Hale’s (Dr.) Analysis of Chronology, in which an 
attempt is made to explain the History and Antiquity of the Pri- 
mitive Nations of the World, and the Prophecies relating to them. 
4 vols. royal 4to. calf gilt (pub. at 61. 6s. boards), 31. 138. 6d. 180 


Hawkins’s (Thomas) Memoirs of Ichthyosauri 
and Plesiosauri, extinct Monsters of the Ancient Earth. 98 Pinte, 
royal folio, cloth, (pub. at 22. 10a), 19s. 1884 


Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, with Maps and Fac-similes. 2 
vols. royal 8vo. calf gilt (pub. at 3i, 3a, boards), 22. 188, 1839 


Hume and Smollett’s History of England; with a 
Continuation to the evens time by Hughes. 21 vols. “feap, 8vo. 
calf gilt (pub. at 82. 88.), 61. 168. 6d. 834—35 


Jardine and Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology, 
with 150 accurately engraved figures of new and interesting or rare 
species of Birds, beautifully coloured ; also a duplicate set of the 

same, uncoloured ; in all 300 Plates. 3 v: vols, royal 4to. half morocco, 
top edge gilt (pub. at 15l. 15¢.), 4l. 14s. 6d. le 


Kirby and dl Spence’ 's Introduction to the Science of 
Entomology, lements of the Natural History of Insects 
Plates, 4 voi See calf extra, (pub. at 42. boards), 2/. 10s, 1828 | 
Knight’s (Henry Gally) Saracenic and Norman 
Remains, to illastrate the * “ei Se in Sicily, a series of 30 large 


and very beoutiful Lithographic Engravings, with Descriptive | 
Letterpress. imp. folio, half-bound morocco, (pub. at 51. 5s.), 32. 33. 


Knox’s (Dr. Vicesimus) Works, 
Essays, with a Biographical Preface. 





including his wa 
7 vols. 8yo. calf gilt, 22. 2s. | 


Lamarck's Conchology, containing a complete 
Translation of his Descristions of both the recent and » 
Genera, illustrated with 22 highly- faced Lithographic al 
comprising nearly 400 Shells, edited b 4 Edmund A. Crouch, 
Royal 4to. the Plates beautifully coloured, cloth, (pub, “3 

43, 


Satets 3 Portraits of Illustrious Person: 
Great Britain, engraved from authentic Pictures in the G 
the Nobility and the Public Collections of the Country. Hy 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Action. 
es vols. imp. 8vo. fine impressions of the Plates, splendidly bound 

pond acne hg Nee gilt edges, leather joints, &c. &. (pub, a4 SL Me 

und), 16. 18%, be 

Lodge's Poctuiie Anotker copy, half-bound 


morocco, top edge gilt, 7/. 108. 


London Theatre, a Collection of the most m4 


brated Dramatic Pieces, = yg Dibdin. 26 vols. bound ing, 
18mo. half morocco, gilt edges, 32 iss 


Metastasio Opere. 
morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 53. 


Padova, ia 
Moore’s (Dr. John) Works, with Memoir of his 
Life -— = Fritings by Anderson. 7 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, (pub. ¢ 
1 


8 ia 12mo. half crimeo 


ol, 4a.), 


Miller's History and Antiquities of the Dore 
Race, translated from the German. Maps, 2 vols. 8yo, ate 
(pub. at 22), 12. Ga. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Regier ot 


Flowering Plants. With very beautiful Coloured Engray 
numerous Weodcuts. Vols. 1. to +» Foyal 8yo. haltbound ~}— 
rocco, gilt leaves, (pub. at 102.), 71. 72. 


Pope’s Works, with Life yd the Author by Ronee 


10 vols. Svo. calf gilt, ‘pub. at dl.), 32, 
Petitot. —Reépertoire du ‘Thedtre Francois ; ou, 


Recueil des Tragédies et Comédies restées au ThéAtre depuis Rotros, 
pour faire suite aux Cditions Svo, de Corneille, Molitre, Racine, 
Regnard, Crébillon, et au Thé dtre de Voltaire; avec des Notices 
sur chaque Auteur, et l’examen de chaque Piéce._ 23 vols 8¥0, very 
handsomely bound in French calf extra, gilt edges, lettered oom 
tents, fiue impressions of the Plates, (pub. at 171), 91. 98, 
Paris, 143 
Playfair’s (Prof. John) Works on Natural Philo 


sophy, Astronomy, Er EE s,and Physical Science, &. 4 = 
8yo. calf gilt, (pub: at 22. 10s,), 12. &s. 


Racine, CEuvres de, avec le Commentaire de "i 
D. La Harpe. 7 vols. 8vo. French calf gilt, (pub. at 42), 22. 2 
Paris, 


Ray nal’s (Abbé) Philosophical and Political His 
tory of the Settlements and Trade of the urepenas in the Bast 
and West Indices, trans!ated from the French by J. O. Justam: 
F.R.S., with a new set of Maps and copious Index. é vols, 8¥0, 
gilt, 12. Lis. 6d. 18 

Rapin’s History of England, with Tindal’s Conti- 
nuation to the Death of George I. complete, with all the Portraits, 

aps, Monuments, Medallic History and Summary, fine 
brilliant impressions of the Plates, 5 vols. folio, russia eit 
edges, 101. 

Reid's Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind 
3 vols. ; and Inquiry into the Human Mind, 1 vol. : together 4 vola 
8vo. best edition, calf gilt, (pub. at 22. 178. 6d.), IL 168. 


Retzsch’s Illustrations to Goethe’s Faust. Oblong 
4to, half-bound morocco, Ui, 2, 


Rollin, ses CEuvres. 60 vols. 8vo. whole ta 
calf gilt, very neat, 82 8a, 

Rollin’s Ancient History, with Maps. 6 one a 
calf gilt, 22. 

Royal Gallery of Pictures. A Selection of the 
Cabinet Paintings in Her Majesty's private Collection at 
ham Palace. Published under the Semiecntons of J. 
Esq. Royal 4to. 3a Plates, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, (pub. at 
42. 4s. in boards), 11. 168, 

Scapule Lexicon Greco-Latinum, cum Indicibus 


et Greeco et Latino, Editio nova accurata, roy: al to. calf gilt, (pab 
at 41. 72. 6d.), 2, 58. Oxford, 10 


Selections from the Edinburgh Review, comprising 
the best Articles in that Journal, from its commencement tothe 
present time. 4 vols. 8vo. calf gilt aa at 42.), 22. 28, 


Shakspere.—Knight’s Pictorial Edition, contait- 
ing the Plays and P.éms, with Life, Introductory Notices, Notes, 
various Readings, Glossary, &c. By Charles Knight. Numerous 
ee a 8 vols. imp. Svo. calf gilt, marbled edges, conten’s 
ettere 


Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, from the text ot 
Malone, with Life, Glossarial Notes, a brief Historical Dies € 
each Play, é&e., edited by A. J. Valpy, with 170 Outline Plates from 
the illustrations i in Boydell’s edition. 15 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, + 
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